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PREFACE. 



Thk evils of pestilence bj which this city has btelj beep 
afflicted vill probubly furm dd era in its history. The 
Bcheniea of reformation and improTement to which they will 
give birth, or, if no efforts of huniao wistdom can avail to 
avert the penodical viaiCatioaa of this calamity, the change 
in manners and pupulatiuu which they will produce, will be, 
in the highest degree, memorable. They have already sup- 
plied new and copious materials for reflection to the physician 
and the political economist. They have not been less fertile 
of instruotion to the moral observer, to whom they have fur- 
nished new displays of the influence of human passions and 
motives. 

Amidst the medical and political discnssions which are 
now afloat in the community relative to this topic, the author 
of these remarks has yentored to methodize his own reSeo- 
ttons, and to weave into an humble narrative such incidents 
as appeared to him most inatmctive and remarkable among 
those which came within the sphere of his own observation. 
It is every one's duty to profit by all opportuoitiefi of incol- 
eating on mankiud the lueauna of justice and humanity. The 
influences of hope and fear, the trials of fortitude and con- 
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Btaney, which took place in this dtj in the autumn of 179S, 
have, perhaps, never heen exceeded in any age. It is bat 
just to sniLtch Bome of these from oblivioD, and to deliver U> 
posterity a brief but faithful sketch of the condition of thia 
metropolis during that cukmitoue period. Men only recjuira 
to be made acquainted with dialresa for their votnp^isBiun and 
their charity to be awakened. He that depicts, in lively 
colours, the evils of disease and poverty, performs an eminent 
service to the suficrers, by caliing forth benevolence in those 
who are able to afford relief; and he who portrays oxamplea 
of disin teres tedneaa and intrepidity confers on virtue the 
notoriety and homage that are due to it, and rouses in the 
spectators the spirit of salutary emuliition. 

In the following tale a particular series of adventures is 
brought to a close; but these are necessarily connected with 
the events which happened subsequent to the period here 
described. These events are not less memorable than those 
which form the subject of the present volume, and may here- 
after be published, either separately or in addition to this. 
C. B. B. 
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CHAPTER I. 

I WAS resilient in thia city during the year 1793, 
Many motives contributed to detain me, though depart- 
nre waa easy and oommodioua, and my friends were 
generally solicitous for me to go. It is not my purpose 
to enumerate those motives, or to dwell on my present 
concerns and transactions, but merely to compose a nar- 
rative of some incidents with which my situation made 
me acquainted. 

Returning one evening, somewhat later tLan usual, to 
my own house, my attention was attracted, just as I en- 
tered the porch, by the figure of a man reclining against 
the wall at a few paces distant. My sight was imper- 
fectly assisted by a far-off lamp ; but the posture in 
which he sat, the hour, and the place, immediately sug- 
gested the idea of one disabled by sickness. It was 
obvious to conclude that his disease was pestilential. 
This did not deter me from approaching and examining 
him more closely. 

Ue leaned his head against the wall ; his eyes were 
sLut, his hands clasped in each other, and his body 
seemed to be sustained in an upright position merely by 
the cellar-door against which he rested his left shoulder. 
The lethargy into which he was sunk seemed scarcely 
interrupted Dy my feeling his hand and his forehead. 
Hia throbbing temples and burning skin indicated a 
fever, and his form, already emaciated, seemed to prove 
that it had not been of short duration. 

There was only one circumstance that hindered me 
&otn forming an immediate determination in what u 
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ner thia person should be treated. My familj consisted 
oF my wife and a youiig cbild. Our eervaDt-maid had 

been seized, three days before, by the reigning malady, 
and, at her own request, had been conveyed to the hoa- 
pital. We ourselves enjoyed good health, and were hope- 
ful of escaping with our lives. Our meaKures for this 
end had been cautiously taken and carefully adhered to. 
They did not consist in avoiding the receptacles of infec- 
tion, for my office required me to go daily into the midst 
of them ; nor in filling the house with the exhalations of 
gunpowder, vinegar, or tar. They consisted in cleanli- 
ness, reasonable exercise, and wholesome diet. Custom 
had likewise blunted the edge of our apprehensionfl. To 
take this person into my house, and bestow upon him 
the requisite attendance, was the scheme that first oc- 
curred to me. In tbie, however, the advice of my wife 
was to govern me. 

I mentioned the incident to her. I pointed out the 
danger which was to he dreaded from such an inmate. 
I desired her to decide with caution, and mentioned my 
resolution to conform myself implicitly to her decision. 
Should we refuse to harbour him, we must not forget 
that there was a hospital to which he would, perhaps, 
consent to be carried, and where he would he accommo- 
dated in the best manner the times would admit. 

"Nay," said she, "talk not of hospitals. At least, 
let him have his choice. I have no fear about me, for 
my part, in a case where the injunctions of duty arc so 
obvious. Let us take the poor, unfortunate wretch into 
our protection and care, and leave the consequences to 
Heaven," 

I expected and was pleased with this proposal. I re- 
turned to the sick man, and, on rousing him from his 
stupor, found him still in possession of his reason. With 
a candle near, I had an opportunity of viewing hrm more 
accurately. 

His garb was plain, careless, and denoted rusticity. 
His aspect was simple and ingenuous, and his decayed 
visage still retained traces of uncommon but manlike 
beauty. He had all the appearances of mere youth, un- 
spoiled by luxury and uninured to misfortune. I scared^ 
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ever beheld an ohjeet which laid sn powerful and sudden 
a claim to my affection and euccour. 

" You are sick," said I, in aa cheerful a tone aa I could 
asBume. "Cold bricks nod nifiht-airs are corafortleas 
attendants for one in your condition. Rise, I pray you, 
and come into the houRe, We will try to supply you 
with accommodations a httle more suitable." 

At this address he fixed hia languid eyea upon me. 
" Wliat would you have T" said he. " I am very well as 
I am. While I breathe, which will not be long, I shall 
breathe with more freedom here than elsewhere. Let 
me alone — I am very well as I am." 

" Nay," said I, " this situation is unsuitable to a sick 
man. I only ask you to come into my house, and re- 
ceive all the kindness that it is in our power to bestow. 
Pluck up courage, and I will answer for your recovery, 
provided you submit to directions, and do as we would 
have you. Rise, and come along with me. We will 
find yon a physician and a nurse, and all vfe ask in 
return is good spirits and compliance." 

" Do you not know," he replied, "what my disease is? 
Why should you risk your safety for the sake of one 
whom your kindness cannot benefit, and who has nothing 
to give in return ?" 

There was something in the style of this remark, that 
heightened my prepossession in hia favour, and made me 
pursue my purpose with more zeal. '• Let us try what ■ 
we can do for yon," I answered. " If we save your life, 
we shall have done you some service, and, as for recom- 
pense, we will look to that." 

It was with conaidorable difficulty that he waa per- 
suaded to accept our invitation. He was conducted to a 
chamber, and, the criticalnesa of hi.s case requiring un- 
usual attention, I spent the night at his bedside. 

My wife was encumbered with the care both of her 
infant and her family. The charming babe was in per- 
fect health, but her mother's constitution was frail and 
delicate. We simplified the household duties aa much 
as posaible, but still these duties were considerably bur- 
densome to one not used to the performance, and lu^n- 
two^; educated. The addition of a siok. n 
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to be productive of much fatigue. My cngngomaita 
wonld not alJow me to be always at home, and the state 
of my patient, and the remedies necessary to be pre- 
scribed, were attended with many noxious and disgustful 
cireumstanceB. My fortune would not allow me to hire 
assistance. My wife, with a feeble frame and a mind 
Bhrinking, on ordinary occasions, from such offices, with 
fastidious scrupulonsnesa, was to be his only or principal 
nurse. 

My neighbours were fervent in their well-meant zeal, 
and loud in their remonstrances on the imprudence and 
rashness of my conduct. They called me presumptuous 
and cruel in exposing my wife and child, as well as my- 
self, to such imminent hazard, for the sake of one, too, 
who moat probably was worthless, and whose disease had 
doubtless been, by negligence or mistreatment, rendered 
incurable. 

I did not turn a deaf ear to these censurers. I was 
aware of all the inconveniences and perils to which I 
thus spontaneously exposed myself. No one knew better 
the value of that woman whom I called mine, or set a 
higher price upon her life, her health, and her ease. 
The virulence and activity of this contagion, the dan- 
gerous condition of my patient, and the dubiousness of 
his character, were not forgotten by me; but still my 
conduct in this affair received my own entire approba- 
tion. All objections on the score of my friends were 
removed by her own willingness and even solicitude to 
undertake the province. I had more confidence than 
others in the vincibility of this disease, and in the suc- 
cess of those measures which wc bad used for our defence 
against it. But, whatever were the evils to accrue to us, 
we were sure of one thing ; namely, that the conscious- 
ness of having neglected this unfortunate person would 
be a source of more unhappinesa than could possibly re- 
dound from the attendance and care that he would claim, 

The more we saw of him, indeed, the more did we 
congratulate ourselves on our proceeding. His torments 
were acute and tedioos ; but, in the midst even of deli- 
rium, his heart seemed to overflow with gratitude, and to 
be actuated by no wish but to alleviate our toil and o^: 
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danger. He mn,(le prodigious exertions to perform ne- 
oessary offices for Iiimself. He Buppreseed iiis feelings 
and Btnigg;]ed to maintain a clieerful tone and counte- 
nance, that he might prevent tliat anxiety which the 
flight of his sufferings produced in us. He was per- ' 
petually furniahing reasons why his nurse should leave ' 
nim alone, and betrayed dissatisfaction whenever she 
entered his apartment. 

In a few days, there were reasons to conclude him out 
of danger; and, in a fortnight, nothing but exercise and 
nourishment were wanting to complete his restoration. 
Meanwhile nothing was obtained from him but general 
information, that his place of abode was Chester county, 
and that some momentous engagement induced him to 
hazard his safety by coming to the eity in the height of 
the epidemic. 

He was far from being talkative. His silence seemed 
to be the joint result of modesty and unpleasing re- 
membrances. His features were characterized by pathetic . ' 
seriousness, and his deportment by a gravity very un- 1 
nsual at his age. According to bis own representation, j 
he waa no more than eighteen years old, but the depth j 
of his remarks indicated a much greater advance. His J 
name was Arthur Mervyn. He described himself a3 f 
having passed bis life at the plough-tail and the threshing- 
floor ; as being destitute of all scholastic instruction ; and f 
as being long since bereft of the affectionate regards of 
parents and kinsmen. 

When questioned aa to the course of life which he 
meant to pursue upon his recovery, he professed himself | 
without any precise object. He was willing to be 
guided by the advice of others, and by the lights which 
experience should furnish. The country was open to 1 
him, and he supposed that there was no part of it in 
which food could not be purchased by his labour. He 
was unqualified, by his education, for any liberal pro- j 
fession. His poverty was likewise an insuperable im- 1 
pediment. He could afford to spend no time in the J 
acquisition of a trade. He must labour, not for future J 
emolument, but for immediate subsistence. The only J 
pursuit which his present circumstances would allow liimj 
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to adopt ivas that which, he wm inclined to believe, was 
likewise the most eligible. Without doubt hiB experience 
waa slender, and it seemed absurd to pronounce concern- 
ing that of which he had no dirL-ct knowledge; but eo it 
was, he could not outroot from his mind the pereuasion 
that to plough, to sow, and to reap, were employments 
most befitting a reaaonuble creature, and from wldch 
tho truest pleasure and the least pollution would fiow. 
Ho contemplated no other scheme than to return, as soon 
I as his health should permit, into the country, seek 
. employment where it was to be had, and acquit himself 
in bis engagements with fidelity and diligence. 

I pointed out to him various ways in which the city 
might furnifih employment to one with hia qualifications. 
He had said that he was somewhat accustomed to the 

Een. There were stations in which the possession of a 
igible hand was all that was requisite. He might add 
to this a knowledge of accounts, and thereby procure 
himself a post in some mercantile or public ofiice. 

To this be objected, that experience had shown him 
unfit for the life of a penman. This had been bis chief 
occupation for a little while, and he found it wholly in- 
compatible with hia health. Ho must not sacrifice the 
end for the means. Starving was a disease preferable to 
consumption. Besides, he laboured merely for the sake 
of living, and he lived merely for the sake of pleasure. 
If his tasks should enable him to live, but, at the same 
time, bereave him of all satisfaction, they inflicted 
injury, and were to be shunned as worse evils than death. 
I asked to what species of pleasure be alluded, with 
which the business of a clerk was inconsistent. 

He answered that he scarcely knew how to describe it. 

He read hooka when tbey came in his way. He had 

lighted upon few, and, perhaps, the pleasure they afforded 

I him was owing to their fewness; yet he confessed that a 

I mode of life which entirely forbade him to read was by 

P no means to bis taste. But this was trivial. He knew 

how to value the thoughts of other people, but he could 

not part with the privilege of observing and thinking for 

himself. He wanted business which would suficr at least 

nine-tenths of hie attention to go free. If it afforded 
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agrefiable employment to that purt of his Bttention wLicli 
it applied to its own use, so much the better; but, if it 
did not, he shouhl not repine. He abould be contr-'nt 
with a. life whosi: pleasurPB were to ita paina as nine are 
to one. He had tried the trade of a copyist, and in cir- 
cumaliinees more favourable than it was likely he should 
ever again have an opportunity of ti'ying it, and he had 
found that it did not fulfil the requisite conditions. 
Whereas the trade of ploughman was friendly to health, 
liberty, and pleasure. 

The pestilence, if it may so be called, was now de- 
clining. The health of my young friend allowed him to 
breathe the fresh air and to walk. A friond of mine, by 
name Wortley, who had spent two months from the city, 
and to whom, in the course of a familiar correspondence, 
I had mentioned the foregoing particulars, returned from 
his rural excursion. He was posting, on the evening of 
the day of his arrival, with a friendly expedition, to ray 
bouse, when he overtook Mervyn going in the same direc- 
tion. He wa£ surprised to 6nd him go before bim into 
my dwelling, and to discover, which he speedily did, 
that this was the youth whom I had so frequently men- 
tioned to him. I was present at their meeting. 

There was a strange mixture in the countenance of 
Wortley when they were presented to each other. Hia 
Efttisfaction was mingled with surprise, and his surprise' ' 
with anger. Mervyn, in his turn, betrayed considerablo 
emharrassraent. Wortley's thoughts were too earnest on 
some topic to allow him to converse. He shortly made 
some excuse for taking leave, and, rising, addressed him- 
self to the youth with a request that he would walk 
homo with him. This invitation, delivered in a tone 
which loft it doubtful whether a compliment or menace 
were meant, augmented Mervyn 's confusion. He com- 
plied without speaking, and they went out together; — my 
wife and I were left to comment upon the scene. J 

It could not fail to excite uneasiness. They were evi- J 
dently no strangers to each other. The indignation that' I 
flashed from the eyes of Wortley, and the trembling con-' 
BoiouBness of Mervyn, were unwelcome tokens. The 
furufir was my deareat friend, and venerable for hia d' 
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oernment and integrity. The latter uppcareil to have 
i drawn upon himself the anger and disduin of this man. 
"We already anticipated the sliock which the discovery of 
his unworthineES would produce. 

In a half-hour Mervjn returned. Ilis ombarraBanient 
had given place to dejection. He was always aerioua, 
but hia features were now overcael by the deepewt gloom. 
The anxiety which I felt would not allow me to hesitate 
long. 

"Arthur," said I, "something is the matter with you. 
Will you not disclose it to us? Perhaps you have 
brought yourself into some dilemma out of which we may 
help you to escape. Has any thing of an unpleasant 
nature parsed between you and Wortloy?" 

The youth did not readily answer. lie seemed at a 
loss for a suitable reply. At length he said that some- 
thing disagreeable had indeed passed between h i"> and 
Wortley. He had had the misfortune to be connected 
with a man by whom Wortley conceived himself to be 
injured, Ue had borne no part in inflicting this injury, 
but had nevertheless been threatened with ill treatment 
if he did not make disclosures which, indeed, it was in 
his power to make, but which he was bound, by every 
sanction, to withhold. This disclosure would he of no 
\ benefit to Wortley. It would rather operate injuriously 
than otherwise ; yet it was endeavoured to be wrested 
I from him by the heaviest menaces. There he paused. 

We were naturally inquisitive as to the scope of these 
I menaces ; but Mervyn entreated ua to forbear any further 
r discussion of this topic. He foresaw the diMculties to 
I Trhich hia silence would subject him. One of its most 
I fearful consequences would be the loss of our good 
I opinion. He knew not what he had to dread from the 
enmity of Wortley. Mr. Wortlcy's violence was not 
without excuse. It was bis mishap to be exposed to 
suspicions which could only be obviated hy breaking his 
faith. But, indeed, be knew not whether any degree of 
explicitness would confute the charges that were made 
against him ; whether, by trampling on his aacred pro- 
mise, he should not multiply his perils instead of lesson- 
ing their number. A dllficult part had been assigned to 
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him ; by much too difficult for one young, improrident, j 
and inexperienced as lie was. 

Sincerity, perhaps, was the beat course. Perhaps, 
after having had an opportunity for deliberation, ho 
should conclude to adopt it; meanwhile he entreated per- 
mission to retire to his chamber. He was unable to ex- ] 
elude from his mind ideas which yet could, with no pro- j 
priety, at least at present, be made the theme of con- J 
versation, 

These words were accompanied with simplicity and J 
patbo9, and witli tokens of unaffected distress. I 

"Arthur," said I, "you are master of your actioita I 
and time in this house. Retire when you please ; but ■' 
you will naturally snpposo us anxious to dispel this mys- 
tery. Whatever shall tend to obscure or malign your 
character will of course excite our solicitude, Wortley 
is not short-Biglited or hasty to condemn. So great ifl 
my confidence m his integrity that I will not promise my 
esteem to one who has irrecoverably lost that of Wort- 
ley. I am not acquainted with your motives to conceal- 
ment, or what it is you conceal ; but take the word of 
one wlio possesses that experience which you complain of 
ii|i;anting, that sincerity is always safest." 
/ As soon as he had retired, my curiosity prompted me 
(to pay an immediate visit to Wortley. I found him at 
nome. He was no leas desirous of an interview, and | 
answered my inquiries with as much eagerness as they ' 
were made. 

^ "You know," said he, "my disastrous connection with 
/Thomas Welbeck. You recollect his sudden disappear- 
ance last July, by which I was reduced to the brink of 
ruin. Nay, I am, even now, far from certain that I 
shall survive that event. I apoke to you about the youth 
who lived with him, and by what means that youth was 
discovered to have crossed the rivor in his company on 
the night of his departure. This is thut very youth. 

" This will account for my emotion at meeting him at 
your house ; I brought him out with me. His confusion 
sufficiently indicated liis knowledge of transactions 
tweon Welbeck and me. I questionetl him as t 
that man. To own the truth, I expected 
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wcH-digested lie; but he merely said that he had pro- 
mised secrecy on that subject, and must therefore be 
excuiied from giviog mc any informatloa. I asked him 
if he knew that hia master, or accomplice, or whatever 
was his relation to him, absconded in my debt? He 
answered that he knew it well ; but still pleaded a pro- 
mise of inviolable secrecy as to his hiding-place. This 
conduct justly exasperated me, and I treated him with 
the severity which he deserved. I am half ashamed to 

I confess the excesses of my passion ; I even went bo far 
as to strike him. He bore my infults with the utmost 
patience. No doubt the young villain is well inEtrncted 
in his lesson, lie knows that he may safely defy my 
power. From threats I descended to entreaties. I even 
endeavoured to wind the truth from him by artifice. I 
promised him a part of the debt if he would enable me 
;cover the whole. I offered bim a considerable re- 

■ ward if he would merely aflbrd luo a clue by which I 

I might trace him to his retreat ; but all was insufficient. 
Ue merely put on an air of perplexity and shook his 
head in tolcen of non-compliance." 

Such was my friend's account of this interview. HiB 

' suspicions were unquestionably plausible ; but I was dis- 

' posed to put a more favourable construction on Mervyn'a 
behaviour. I recollected the desolate and penniless con- 
dition in which I found him, and the uniform compla- 
cency and rectitude of his deportment for the period 
during which we had witnessed it. These ideas had con- 
Bidei'able influence on my judgment, and indisposed me 
to follow the advice of my friend, which was to tui*n him 
forth from my doors that very night. 

My wife's prepossessions were still more powerful ad- 
vocates of this youth. She would vouch, she said, before 
any tribunal, for his innocence ; but she willingly con- 
curred with me in allowing him the continuance of our 
friendship on no other condition than that of a disclosure 
of the truth. To entitle ourselves to this confidence we 
were willing to engage, in our turn, for the observance 

I of secrecy, so far that no detriment should accrue from 

\ this disclosure to himself or his friend. 

Mext morning, at breakfast, onr guest appeared with 
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a countenftnce less expresaire of embarrassment tLan on 
the livst evening. His attention was chieily engaged by 
bis owQ thoughts, and little was said till the breakfast 
was removed. I then reminded him of the incidents of 
the former day, and mentioned that the uneasiness which 
thence arose to us had rather been increased than dimi- 
nished by time. 

"It is in your power, my young friend," continued I, 
"to add still more to this uneaaineas, or to take it entirely 
away. I had no personal acquaintance with Thomas Wel- 
beck. I have been informed by others that his charac- 
ter, for a certain period, was respectable, but that, at 
length, he contracted large debts, and, instead of paying 
them, absconded. You, it seems, lived with him. On 
the night of his departure you are known to have accom- 
panied hiin across the river, and this, it seems, is the 
first of your reappearance on the stage. Welbeck's con- 
duct was dishonest. He ought doubtless to be pursued 
to Ilia asylum and be compelled to refund his winnings. 
You confess yourself to know liis place of refuge, but 
urge a promise of secrecy. Know you not that to assist 
or connive at the escape of this man was wrong ? To 
Lave promifled to favour his concealment and impunity 
by silence was only an aggravation of this wrong. 
That, however, ia past. Your youth, and circumstances, 
hitherto unexplained, may apologize for that miscon- 
duct ; but it is certainly your duty to repair it to the 
utmost of your power. Think whether, by disclosing 
what you know, you will not repair it." 

"I have spent most of last night," said the youth, 
" in reflecting on this subject. I had come to a. resolu- 
tion, before you spoke, of confiding to you my simple 
tale. I perceive in what circumstances I am placed, and 
that I can keep my hold of your good opinion only by a 
candid deportment. I have indeed given a promise which 
It was wrong, or rather absurd, in another to exact, and 
in me to give ; yet none but considerations of the highest 
importance would persuade me to break my promise. 
No injury will accrue from my disclosure to Wclbeck. , 
If there sbould, dishonest as he was, that would be a J 
sufficient reason for my eiience. Wortley will nutj ii 
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any degree, be benefited by any communication that 

can mukc. Whetlior I grant or withhold infurmattoi 

^/my conduct will bave influence only on ray own happ 

ncBS, and that inflnence will justify me in granting it. 

"I received your protection wlien I waa friendless an 
forlorn. You have a right to know whom it is that yo 
protected. My own fate is connected with the fate o 
Welbeck, and that connection, together with the iuterw 
you are pleased to take in my concerns, because the 
arc mine, will render a talc worthy of attention whic 
will not be recommended by variety of facts or Bkill i 
the display of them. 

"Wortfey, though passionate, and, with regard to mt 
unjust, may yet be a good man ; but I bave no desire t 
make him one of my auditors. You, sir, may, if yo 
think proper, relate to him afterwards what particular 
concerning Welbeck it may be of importance for him t 
know ; but at present it will be well if your indulgenc 
shall support me to the end of a tedious but bumbl 
tale." 

The eyes of my Eliza sparkled with delight at thi 
proposal. She regarded this youth with a sisterly tiffec 
tion, and considered his candour, in this respect, as ai 
unerring test of his rectitude. She was prepared i 
hear and to forgive the errors of inexperience and pre 
cipitation. I did not fully participate in her satisfac 
tion, but was nevertheless must zealously disposed ti 
listen to his narrative. 

My engagements obliged me to postpone this rebecirea 
till late in the evening. Collected then round a cheer 
ful hearth, exempt from all likelihood of interruptioi 
from without, and our babe's unpractised senses shut u] 
in the sweetest and profoundest sleep, Mervyn, after ! 
pause of recollection, began. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



My natal Boil is Chester county. My father had a 
Binall farm, on which he has been able, by mdustry, to 
maintain himself and a numerouB family. He has had 
many children, but some defect in the constitution of 
our mother haa been fatal to alt of them but me. They 
died Buccessively as they attained the age of nineteen or 
twenty, and, Bince I have not yet reached that age, 1 may 
reasonably look for the same premature fate. In the^ 
spring of last year my mother followed her fifth child to 
the grave, ana three months afterwards died herself. ^ 

My constitution has always been frail, and, till the 
death of my mother, I enjoyed unlimited indulgence. I 
cheerfully sustained my portion of labour, for that neces- 
sity prescribed ; but the intervals were always at my own 
disposal, and, in whatever manner I thought proper to 
employ them, my plans were encouraged and assisted. 
Fond appellations, tones of mUdneas, solicitous attend- 
ance when I was sick, deference to my opinions, and 
veneration for my talents, compose the image which I 
still retain of my mother. I had the thoughtlessness 
and presumption of youth, and, now that she is gone, 
my compunction is awakened by a thousand recollections 
of my treatment of her. I was indeed guilty of no fla- 
grant acta of contempt or rebellion. Perhaps her de- 
portment was inevitably calculated to instil into me a 
froward and refractory spirit. My faults, however, were 
epeedily followed by repentance, and, in the midst of 
impatience and passion, a look of tender upbraiding 
from her was always sufficient to melt me into tears and 
make me ductile to her will. If sorrow for her loss be 
an atonement for the offences which I committed during 
her life, bmple atonemsnt has been made. 
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My father 13 a man of slender capacity, but of 
temper easy and flexible. He was sober ancl indnstrio 
by habit. He was content to be euided by the super! 
intelligeoce'of his wife. Under ihia guidance be pn 
pered ; but, when tbnt waa withdrawn, bis affairs so 
began to betray marks of unskilfulneaa and negligent 
My understunding, perbapu, qualified me to counsel a 
assist mj fatber, but I was wbolly unaccustonied to I 
task of Buperiutendence. Besides, gentleness and fo> 
tude did not descend to me from my mother, and tb< 
were indispensable attributes in a boy who desires 
dictate to his gray-hea-ded parent. Time, perhaps, mig 
have conferred dexterity on me, or prudence on him, b 
not a most unexpected event given a different directi 
to my views. 

Betty Lawrence was a wild girl from the pine-forei 
of New Jersey. At the ago of ten years she becanu 
bound servant in this city, and, after the expiration 
her time, came into my father's neighbourhood in sear 
of employment. She was hived in our family as mi] 
maid and market-woman. Her features were coan 
her frame robust, her mind totally unlettered, and h 
morals defective in that point in which female excellen 
is supposed chiefly to consist. She possessed sup* 
abundaut health and good-humour, and was quite a eu 
portable companion in the hay-field or the barnyard. 

On the death of my mother, she was exalted to 
somewhat higher station. The same tasks fell to h 
lot; but the time and manner of performing them wei 
in some degree, submitted to her own choice. The co' 
and the dau-y were still her province; but in this no 
interfered with her or pretended to prescribe her. me 
sures. For this province she seemed not unqualifie 
and, as long as my father was pleased with her manag 
ment, I had nothing to object. 

This state of things continued, without material vari 
don, for several months. There were appearances in u 
father's deportment to Betty, which excited my reil( 
tions, hut not my fears. The deference which was occ 
sionally paid to the advice or the claims of this girl w 
accounted for by that feebleness of mind wliich d^ad 
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my father, in whatever eccne he should be placed, to be 
the tool of others. I had no conception that her claims 
extended beyond a temporary or superficial gratification. 

At length, however, a visible change took place in ber 
manners. A scornful affectation and awkward dignity 
began to be assumed. A greater attention was paid to 
dress, which was of gayer hues and more fashionable 
texture. I rallied her on these tokens of a sweetheart, 
and amuaed myself with expatiating to her on the 
qnabficationa of her lover. A clownish fellow was fre- 
quently her visitant. Kis attentions did not appear to 
be discouraged. He therefore waa readily suppoaed to 
be the man. When pointed out as the favourite, great 
resentment waa expresaed, and obscure insinuations were 
made that her aim was not tjuite so low as that. Theae 
denials I supposed to be customary on such occasions, 
and considered tbe continuance of his visits as a sufB- 
oient confutation of them. 

I frequently apoke of Betty, her newly-acquired dig- 
nity, and of the probable cai^e of her cliange of man- 
ners, to my father. "When this theme was started, & cer- 
tain coldness and reserve overspread bis features. He 
dealt in monosyllables, and either laboured to change the 
subject or made some excuse for leaving me. This be- 
haviour, though it occasioned surprise, was never very 
deeply reflected on. My father was old, and the mourn- 
ful impressions which were made upon him hy the death 
of his wife, the lapse of almost half a year seemed 
Bcarcely to have weakened. Betty bad chosen ber 
partner, and I was in daily expectation of receiving a 
summons to the wedding. 

One afternoon this girl dressed herself in the gayest 
manner and seemed making preparations for some mo- 
mentous ceremony. My father had directed me to put 
tbe horse to the chaise. On my inquiring whither he 
was going, he answered me, in general terms, that ho had 
some business at a few miles' distance. I offered to go 
in his atead, but bo aaid that was impossible. I was 

tiroccediug to ascertain the poasihility of this when he 
eft me to go to a field where his workmen were busy, 
.directing me to inform him when the chaise waa ready, 
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to Hupplj his pluce, while absent, in overlook! 
workmen. 

This office was performed; but before I calleJ 
from the field I excbange<l a few words with the mi 
maid, who sat on a bench, in all the primness of cxpec 
tion, and decked with the most gaudy plumage. I ral 
her imaginary lover for his tardiness, and vowed eten 
hatred to them both for not making me a bride's attei 
ant. She listened to me with an air in which embarra. 
ment waa mingled sometimes with exultation and son 
times with malice. I left her at length, and returned 
the house not till a late horn-. As soon as I entered, i 
father presented Betty to me as his wife, and deaii 
she might receive that treatment from me which wa« d 
to a mother. 

It was not till after repeated and solemn declaratic 
from hoth of them that I was prevailed upon to crei 
this event. Its effect upon my feelings may be eas: 
conceived. I knew the woman to be rude, ignorant, a 
licentioua. Had I suspected this event, I might ha 
fortified my father's weakness and enabled him to sh 
the gujf to which he was tending ; but my presumptj 
had been careless of the danger. To think that sucl 
one should take the place of my revered mother « 
intolerable. 

To treat her in any way not squaring with her n 
merits; to hinder anger and scorn from rising at t 
sight of her in her new condition, was not in my pow 
To be degraded to the rank of her servant, to becoi 
the sport of her malice and her artifices, was not to 
endured. I had no independent provision; but I wast 
only child of my father, and had reasonably hoped 
succeed to his patrimony. On this hope I had bull 
thousand agreeable visions. I had meditated innon 
rable projects which the possession of this estate woi 
[ enable me to execute. I had no wish beyond the Ira 
of agriculture, and beyond the opulence which a hundi 
acres would give. 

These visions were now at an end. No doubt 1 
own interest would be, to this woman, the supreme la 
and this would be considered as irreconcilably hostJJ 
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mine. My father would easily be moulded to her pur- 
pose, and that act easily extorted from him which should 
TBduoc me to beggary. She had a gross and pervetae 
taste. She had a numerous kindred, indigtnt and hun- 
gry, Od these hia substanua would speedily be lavished. 
Me she hated, because she was conscious of having in-j 
jured me, because she knew that I held her in contempt,T 
and because I had detected her in au illicit iDtercouraeJ 
with the son of a neighbour. 

The house in which I lived was no longer my own, nor 
even my father's. Hitherto I had thought and acted in 
it with the freedom of a master; but now I was become, 
in my own conceptions, an alien and an enemy to the 
roof under which I was born. Every tie which had 
bound me to it was dissolved or converted into something 
which repelled me to a distance from it. I was a guest 
whose presence was borne with anger and impatience. 

I was fully impressed with the necessity of removal, 
but I knew not whither to go, or what kind of subsistence 
to seek. My father had been a Scottish emigrant, and 
had no kindred on this side of the ocean. My mother's 
family lived in New Hampshire, and long separation had 
extinguished all the rigbta of relationship iu her off- 
spring. \ Tilling the earth wiis my only profoasion, and, 
to profit by my skill in it, it would be necessary to be- 
come a day-labourer in the service of strangers; but this 
was a destiny to which I, who had so long enjoyed the 
pleasures of independence and command, could not sud- I 
deoly reconcile myself./ It occurred to me that the city 
might afford me an asylum. A short day's journey 1 
would transport me into it. I had been there twice or 
thrice in my life, but only for a few hours each time. I 
kucw not a human face, and was a stranger to its modes 
and dangers. I was qualified for no employment, com- 
patible with a town life, but that of the pen. This, 
indeed, had ever been a favourite tool with mo; and, 
though it m:iy appear somewhat strange, it is no less 
true that I had had nearly as much practice at the quill 
ta at the mattock. But the sum of my skill lay in 
tracing distinct characters. I had used it merely to tran- 
scribe what others had written, or to give form to m; 
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own conceptions. Whetlier the city wohM afford m 
employment, as a mere copyist, siil&oieotly Incrative, wa 
a point on wliich I posseased no means of information.- 

My determination was hastened by tbe conduct of ra 
new mother. My conjectnres as to the conree she wonJ 
pursue with regard to me had not been erroneons. M 
father's deportment, in a short time, grew sullen an 
austere. Directions were given in a magisterial ton< 
and any remissness in the execution of his orders was n 
buked with an air of authority. At length these rebnict 
were followed by certain intimations that I was now ol 
enough to provide for myself; that it was time to thin 
of some employment by which I miglit secure a live! 
hood ; that it was a shame for mc to spend my youth i 
idleness; that what he had gained was by his own laboni 
and I must be indebted for my living to the same souro 

These hints were easily understood. At first, they « 
cited indignation and grief. I knew the source whent 
they sprung, and was merely able to Buppress the utte 
ance of my feelings in her presence. My looks, howeve 
were abundantly significant, and my company becan 
hourly more insupportable. Abstracted from these coi 
siderations, my father's remonstrances were not desUtn' 
of weight. He gave me being, but sustenance on^ 
surely to be my own gift. In the use of that for whit 
he had been indebted to bis own exertions, he might re 
Bonably consult his own choice. lie assumed no contr 
over me; he merely did what he would with his own, am 
80 far from fettering my liberty, he exhorted me to ui 
it for my own benefit, and to make provision for mysel 

I now reflected that there were other manual occup: 
tions besides that of the plough. Among these none m 
fewer disadvantages than that of carpenter or cabine 
maker. I had no knowledge of this art ; but neithi 
custom, nor law, nor the impeuetrableness of tbe my 
tery, rer[uired me to serve a seven years' apprenticesh 
to it, A master in this trade might possibly be persuadi 
to take me under his tuition ; two or thi'ee years wou 
suffice to give me the requisite skill. Meanwhile n 
iather would, perhaps, consent to bear the cost of a 
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mamteDiviice. Nobody could live upon less than I was 
villing to do. 

I mentioned theao ideas to my father ; but he merely 
commended my intentions without offyring to assist me 
in the execution of them, lie had full employment, ha 
said, for all the profits of his ground. No doubt, if I 
would bind myself to serve four or five years, my master 
would be at the expense of my subsistence. Be that as 
it would, I must look for nothing from him. 1 had shown 
very little regard for his happiness ; I liad refused all 
marks of respect to a woman who was entitled to it from 
her relation to him. He did not see why he should treat 
as a son one who refused what was due to him as a father. 
He thought it right that I should henceforth maintain 
myself. He did not want my services on the farm, and 
the sooner I quitted his house the better. 

I retired from this conference with a resolution to fol- 
low the advice that was given, I saw that henoeforth I 
must be my own protector, and wondered at the folly 
that detained me so long under bis roof. To leave it 
was now become indispensable, and there could be no, 
reason for delaying my departure for a single hour. I 
determined to bend my course to the city. The scheme 
foremost in my mind was to apprentice myself to some 
mechanical trade. 1 did not overlook the evils of con- 
straint and the dubiousness as to the character of the 
muster I should choose, I was not without hopes that 
acddent would suggest a different expedient, and enable 
me to procure an immediate subsistence witliout forfeit- 
ing my liberty. 

I determined to coramonce my journey the next mom- 
iDg. No wonder the prospect of so considerable a change 
in my condition should deprive me of sleep. 1 spent the 
Dtgbt ruminating on the future, and in painting to my 
'fancy the adventures which I should be likely to meet. 
The foresight of man is in proportion to his knowledge. 
No wonder that, in my state of profound ignorance, not 
the faintest preconception should be fonncd of the events 
that really befell me. My temper was inquisitive, but 
there was nothing in the scene to which 1 was going 
from which my curiosity expected to derive gratification. 
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11 Discords and evil smells, unsavoorj food, unwholesome 

11 labour, and irksome companions, were, in mj opinion, 

\\ the unavoidable attendants of a city. 

^ Mj best clothes were of the homeliest texture and 
shape. Mj whole stock of linen consisted of three 
check shirts. Part of m j winter evenings' employment, 
since the death of my mother, consisted in knittmg my 
own stockings. Of these I had three pair, one of whicn 
I put on, and the rest I formed, together with two shirts, 
into a bundle. Three quarter-dollar pieces composed 



CHAPTER III. 

I ROSE at the dawn, and, without asking or bestowing 
a blesaing, eallied forth into the Inghroad to the- city, 
which passed near the house. I left nothing behind, the 
loaa of which I regretted. I had purchased most of my 
own books with the product of my own separate industry, 
and, their number being, of course, smtUl, I had, by in- 
cessant application, gotten the whole of them by rote. 
They had ceased, therefore, to be of any further use. I 
left tbem, without reluctance, to the fate for which I 
knew them to be reserved, that of affording food and 
habitation to mice. 

I trod this unwonted path with all the fearlessness of 
youth. In spite of the cotives to despondency and ap- 
prehension incident to my state, my heels were light and 
ray heart joyous. "INow," said I, "I am mounted into 
man. I must build a name and a fortune for myself. 
Strange if this intellect and those bands will not supply 
me with an honest livelihood, I will try the city in the 
first place ; but, if that should fail, resomxes are still 
left to me. I will resume mj post in the cornfield and 
threshing-floor, to wblch I shall always have access, and 
where I shall always be happy." 

I had proceeded some miles on my journey, when I 
began to feci the inroads of hunger. I might have 
stopped at any farm-house, and have breakfasted for 
notlung. It was prudent to husband, with the utmost 
care, my slender stock ; but I felt reluctance to beg sa 
long as I had the means of buybg, and I imagined that 
coarse bread and a little milk would cost little even at a 
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tsrent, wfan %aj fkmurr ns willing to bestow tbcm (of 
■oiKfng, M5 resolution w&a further influenced by tbc 
■ppwrmce af & ngnpoet. \Tliat excn^ could I make 
for begpog * breakfast with an inn at hand aud sj]vei 
in mjr pocket? 

1 ttn^ped, accordingly, and breakfasted. The landlord 
«*■ remarkably attentive and obliging, bat his bread wu 
•tale, his milk Bour,and his cheese thegreeneet imamoable. 
1 dtxlained to animadvert on these defects, natunOlyn^ 
poaing that his house could Furnish no better. 

Uaving finished my meal, I put, without speakine, 

lie of my pieces into his hand. This deportment I 

I eoncctred to be highly becoming, and to indicate a 

I liberal and manly spirit. I always regarded with con- 

1 tempt a Bcmpnlous mtiker of bargains. He received tha 

money with a complaisant obeisance. "Right," enid he. 

'Vart the money, air. You are on foot, sir. A pleasant 

way of travelling, sir. I wish you a good day, sir." So 

saying, ho walked away. 

/ This proceeding wns wholly unexpected. I conceived 
"invsclf entitled to at least three-fourths of it in change- 
Tne first impulse was to call him back, and contest tna 
equity of his demand ; but a moment's reflection showed 
mo the absurdity of such conduct. I resumed my journey 
with spirits somewliat depressed. Ihave heard of voyagera 
and wanderers in deaerta, who were willing to give a casket 
of gems for a cup of cold water. I had not suppoaed my 
own condition to be, in any respect, aimilar ; yet I had 
just given one-third of my estate for a breakfast. 

I stopped at noon at another inn. I counted on pnr- 
chaaing a dinner for the same price, since I meant to 
content myself with the same fare. A large company 
was just sitting down to a amoking banquet. The land- 
lord invited me to join them. I took my place at the 
table, but was furnished with bread and milk. Being 
prepared to depart, I took him aside. "What is to 
pay?" said I. — "Did you drink any thing, air?" — 
" Certainly. I drank the milk which was fui-nished." — 
*'But any liquora, air?" — "No." 

He deliberated a momenb, and then, aaauming a 
r disuitoreBtedness, " 'Tis our custom to charge d 
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and club; but, as you <]rank nothing, we'D let tlio club 
go. A mere dinner is half a dollar, sir." 

He had no leisure to attend to my fluctuations. After | 
debating with myself on what was to he done, I concluded 
that compliance was best, and, leaving the money at the 
bar, rGHumed my way. 

I had not performed more than half my journey, yetj 
my purse was entirely exhausted. This was a specimen! 
of the cost incurred by linng at an inn. If I entered the 
city, a tavern must, at least for some time, be my abode ; 
but I had not a farthing remaining to defray my charges. 
My father had formerly entertained a boarder for a dollar 
per week, and, in case of need, I was willing to subsist 
upon coarser fare and lie on a harder bed than those 
with which our guest had been supplied. These facts had 
been the foundation of my negligence on this occasion. 

What waa now to he done ? To return to my paternal 
mansion was impoaaible. To relinquish ray design of 
entering the city and to seek a temporary asylum, if not 
permanent employment, at some one of the plantations 
within view, was the most obvious expedient. Thesa 
deliberittions did not slacken my pace. I waa almost 
unmindful of my way, when I found I had passed , 
Schuylkill at the upper bridge. I waa now within the 
precincts of the city, and night was hastening. It be- 
hooved me to come to a speedy decision. 

Suddenly I recollected that I had not paid the cus- 
tomary toll at the bridge; neither had I money wherewith 
to pay it. A demand of payment would have suddenly 
arrested my progress; and so slight an incident would 
have precluded that wonderful destiny to which I was 
reserved. The obstacle that would have hindered my 
advance now prevented my return. Scrupulous honesty 
did not require me to turn back and awaken the vigilance 
of the toll -gatherer. I had nothing to pay, and by re- i 
turning I should only double my debt. "Let it stand," 
said I, "where it does. All tbat honour enjoins is to 
pay when I am able." 

I adhered to the crossw 
Street. Night had fallen, and a triple row of lamps pro- 
Mntod » ^votMk SBflhaiituig a 
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careB were, for a time, lost in the tumultuous Bcnsations 
with which I was now engrossed. I had never visited 
the city at this hour. When my last visit was paid, I 
was a mere child. The novelty which environed every 
object was, therefore, nearly absolute, I proceeded with 
more cautious steps, but was still absorbed in attention to 
passing objects. I reached the market^house, and, enter- 
ing it, indulged myself in new delight and new wonder. 

I need not remark that our ideas of magnificence and 
splendour are merely comparative ; yet you may be 
prompted to smile when I tell you that, in walking 
through this avenue, I, for a moment, conceived myseli 
transported to the hall "pendent with many a row of 
starry lamps and blazing crescents fed by naphtha and 
lasphaltoa." That this transition from my homely and 
\ quiet retreat had been efiected in so few hours wore the 
Vaapeet of miracle or magic. 

I proceeded from one of these buildings to another, 
till I reached their termination in Front btreet. Here 
my progress was checked, and I sought repose to my 
weary limbs by seating myself on a stall. No wonder 
some fatigue was felt by me, accustomed na I was to 
strenuous exertions, since, exclusive of the minutes spent 
at breakfast and dinner, I had travelled fifteen hours 
and forty-five miles. 

I began now to reflect, with some earnestness, on my 
■ . condition. I was a stranger, friendless and monevless. 
i!^ ' I was unable to purchase food and shelter, and waa 
Si* wholly unused to tlie business of begging. Hunger was 
the only Heriotis inconvenience to which 1 was imme- 
diately exposed. I had no objection to spend the night 
in the spot where I then sat. I had no fear that my 
visions would be troubled by the officers of police. It was 
no crime to be without a home ; but how should I supply 
my present cravings and the cravings of to-inorrow ? 

At length it occurred to me that one of our country 
neighbours was probably at this time in the city. Ha 
kept a store as well as cultivated a farm. He was a 
plain and well-meaning man, and, should I be so for- 
tunate as to meet him, his superior knowledge of the 
city might be of essentiat benefit to me in my present 
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forlorn ciroumatances. Hia geBerosity might likewiBO 
induce him to lend me bo much as would purchase one 
meal. I bad formed the reaolution to leave the city next 
day, and was astonished at tho folly that had led me into 
it; but, meanwhile, my physical wants muat be supplied. V 

Where should I look for this man ? In the course of 
conversation I recollected him to have referred to the 
place of hia temporary abode. It was an inn ; but the 
sign or the name of the keeper for some time withstood 
all my efforts to recall them. 

At length I lighted on the last. It was Lesher'e tavern. 
limmediatelyBetoutinsearchof it. After many inquiries, 
I at last arrived at the door. I was preparing to enter 
the house when I perceived that my bundle was gone. I 
had left it on the stall where I bad been sitting. People 
were perpetually pasaing to and fro. It was acareely 
poaaiblo not to have been noticed. No one that observed 
it would fail to make it bis prey. Yet it waa of too much 
value to me to allow me to be governed by a bare probar- 
bility. I resolved to loae not a moment in returning. 

With some difficulty I retraced my steps, but the bundle 
had disappeared. The clothes were, in themselves, of 
small value, but they constituted the whole of my ward- 
robe; and I now reflected that they wei-e capable of being 
transmuted, by the pawn or sale of them, into food. 
There were other wretchea as indigent aa I was, and I 
consoled myself by thinking that my ahirts and atockinga 
might furnitjh a seasonable covering to their nakedness ; 
but there was a relic concealed within this bundle, the 
loss of which could aearcely be endured by me. It waa~ ^ 
the portrait of a young man who died three years ago 
at my father's house, drawn by his own hand. 

He was discovered one morning in tho orchard with 
many marks of insanity upon him, Hia air and dress be- 
spoke some elevation of rank and fortune. My mother's 
compaaaiou was excited, and, as his singularities were 
hai'mless, an asylum was afforded him, though he was 
tmahle to pay for it. He was constantly declaiming, in 
an incoherent manner, about some mistress who bad 
nmved faithleaa. His speeches seemed, however, like 
_o£ aa actor, to be rehearsed by rote or foi 
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the eake of exercise. He w^ totally careless of his per 
son and health, and, by repeated negligences of ihU kind 
at last contracted a fever of which he speedily died. Thi 
name which he assumed was Clavering. 

He gave no distinct account of bis family, but stated 
in loose terms, that they were reaidenta in England, high 
born and wealthy. That they had denied him the womai 
whom he loved and banished him to America, unde 
penalty of death if he should dare to return, and tha 
they had refused him all means of subsistence in a foreigi 
land. He predicted, in his wild and declamatory way 
his own death. He was very skilful at the pencil, am 
drew this portrait a abort time before his dissolution 
presented it to me, and charged me to preserve it in re 
membrance of him. My mother loved the youth becavBt 
he was amiable and unfortunate, and chiefly because shi 
fancied a very powerful resemblance between his counte 
nance and mine. I was too young to build affection ot 
any rational foundation. I loved him, for whatever rea 
Boa, with an ardour unusual at my age, and which thi 
portrait had contributed to prolong and to cherish. 

In thus finally leaving my home, I was careful not ti 
leave this picture behind. I wrapped it in paper in whici 
a few elegiac stanzas were inscribed in my own hand, ant 
with my utmost elegance of penmanship. I then placet 
it in a leathern case, which, for greater security, was de 
posited in the centre of my bundle. It will occur to yon 
perhaps, that it would be safer in some fold or pocket ol 
the clothes which I wore. I was of a different opinion 
-^.^d was now to endure the penalty of my error. 

It was in vain to heap execrations on my negligence 
or to consume the little strength left to me in regrets 
I returned once more to the tavern and made inquiriei 
for Mr. Capper, the person whom I have just mentionet 
as my father's neighbour. I was informed that Cappei 
was now in town ; that he had lodged, on the last night 
at this house ; that be had expected to do the same tO' 
night, hut a gentleman had called ten minutes ago, whosf 
invitation to lodge with him to-night bad been accepted 
They had just gone out together. Who, I asked, waj 
the gentleman ? The landlord had no knowledge of ti^ 
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he knew neither hia place of abode nor hia name. Waa \ 
Mr. Capper expected to return hither in the morning ? 
No ; he hjid heard the stranger propose to Mr. Capper 
to go with bitn into the country to-morrow, and Mr. 
Capper, he believed, had assented. 

This disappointment waa peculiarly severe. I had ' 
lost, by my own negligence, the only opportunity that 
would offer of meeting my friend. Had even the recol- 
lection of my loss been postponed for three minutes, I 
should have entered the house, and a meeting would 
have been secured. I could discover no other expedient 
to obviate the present evil. My heart began now, for 
the first time, to droop. I looked back, with nameless 
emotions, on the days of my infancy, I called up the 
image of my mother. I reflected on the infatuation of 
my surviving parent, and the usurpation of the detest- 
able Betty, with horror. I viewed myself as the most i 
calamitous and desolate of human beings. J 

At this time I was sitting in the common room. There 
were others in the eame apartment, lounging, or whis- 
tling, or singing, I noticed them not, but, leaning my 
head upon my hand, 1 delivered myself up to painful 
and intense meditation. From this I was roused by 
Home one placing himself on the bench near me and 
addressing me thus : — "Pray, sir, if you wi!l excuse me, 
who waa the person whom you were looking for just now ? 
Perhaps I can give you the information you want. If I 
can, you will be very welcome to it." 1 fixed my eyes 
with some eagerness on the person that spoke. Re was 
a young man, expensively and fashionably dressed, whose 
men was considerably prepossessing, and whose counte- 
nance bespoke some portion of discernment. I described 
to him the man whom 1 sought. "I am in search of 
the same man myself," said he, "but I expect to meet 
him here. He may lodge elsewhere, but he promised to 
meet me here at half after nine. I have no doubt ho 
will fulfil his promise, so that you will meet the gen- j 
tleman." 

I waa highly gratified by this information, and thanked 
my informant with some degree of warmth. My grati- 
tude he did not notice, but continued : "In order to be- 
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guile expectation, I have ordered supper; vill yoa d 
me the favour to partake irtth mc, unless iudeed yo 
have supped already?" I was obliged, eomewhat &wl 
wardlj, to decline bis invitation, cotxscioos as I was tfai 
the means of payment were not in my power. He coi 
tinned, however, to urge my compliance till at length 
was, though reluctantly, yielded. My chief motive wi 
the certainty of seeing Capper. 

My new acquaintance was exceedingly converaibl 
but his conversation waa chiefly characterized by franl 
nosa and good-bumour. My reserve gradually dim 
nitjhed, and I ventured to inform him, in general term, 
of my former condition and present views. Ho liatene 
) to my details with seeming attention, and commented c 
them with gome judiciouancsa. His statements, howeve: 
tended to discourage me from remaining in the city. 

Meanwhile the hour passed and Capper did not appea 
I noticed this circumstance to him with do little soUo 
tude. He said that possibly he might have forgotten ( 
neglected his engagement. His affair was not of tb 
highest importance, and might be readily postponed to 
future opportunity. He perceived that my vivacity wi 
greatly damped by this intelligence. He importuned n: 
to disclose the cause. He made himself very merry wit 
my distress, when it was at length discovered. As 1 
the expense of supper, I had partaken of it at his inv 
tation ; he therefore should of course be charged with i 
As to lodging, he had a chamber and a bed, which h 
would insist upon my sharing with him. 

My faculties were thus kept upon the stretch of woi 

der. Every new act of kindness in this man surpasse 

the fondest expectation that I had formed. I saw n 

reason why I should be treated with benevolence. 

should have acted in the same manner if placed in ti 

same circumstances; yet it appeared incongruous an 

. inexplicable. I know whence my ideas of human ni 

I \ ture were derived. I'hey certainly were not the ofisprin 

In of my own feelings. These would have taught me tht 

'. interest and duty were blended in every act of gem 

rosity. 

I did not come into the world mthout my scruplcE 
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Bnsptcions. I vaa more apt to impute kindnesses to|- 
sinister and hidden than to ohvioua and laudable mo-| 
tivea. ' 

I paused to reflect upon the possible designs of this 
person. What end could be served by this behaviour ? 
I was no subject of violence or fraud. I had neither 
trinket nor coin to stimulate the treachery of others. 
What was offered was merely lodging for the night. 
Was this an net of such transcendent disinteregtednega 
as to be incredible? My garb was meaner than that 
of my companion, but my intelloctual accompliahmenta 
were at leiiat upon a level with his. Why should he be 
supposed to be insensible to my claims upon his kind- 
ness ? I was a youth destitute of experience, money, 
and friends; but I was not devoid of all mental and 
personal endowments. That my merit should he dis- 
covered, even on such slender intercourse, had surely 
nothing in it that shocked belief. 

While I was thus deliberating, my new friend was 
earnest in his solicitations for my company. He re- 
marked my hesitation, but ascribed it to a wrong cause. 
"Come," said he, "I can guess your objections and can 
obviate them. You are afraid of being ushered into 
company; and people who have passed their lives like 
you have a wonderful antipathy to strange faces; but 
this is bedtime with our family, so that we can defer 
your introduction to them till to-morrow. We may 
go to our chamber without being seen by any but ser- 
vants." 

I had not been aware of this circumstance. My re- 
luctance flowed from a different cause, hut, now that the 
inconveniences of ceremony were mentioned, they ap- 
peared to me of considerable weight. I was well pleased 
that they should thus be avoided, and consented to go 
along with bim. 

We passed several streets and turned several comers. 
At last we turned into a kind of court wlijch seemed to 
be ebiefiy occupied by stubles. "We will go," said he^ 
*'hj the hack way into the bouse. We sball thus savei 
ODTn-olv.x '("oesaity of entering the parlour, where' 
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My companion was as talkative as ever, but siud 
thing from which I could gather any knowledge of 
number, character, and condition of his family. 



CHAPTER IV. 

We arrived at a brick wall, through which we pasaed 
ty a gate into an extensive court or yard. The dark- 
nese would allow me to see nothing but outlines. Com- 

Eared with the pigmy dimensions of my father's wooden 
ovel, the buildings before me were of gigantic loftiness. 
The boraes were here far more magnificently accommo- 
dated than I had been. By a large door we entered an 
elevated hall. " Stay here," said he, "just while I fetch 
a light." 

He returned, bearing a candle, before I had time to 
ponder on ray present situation. 

We now ascended a staircase, covered with painted 
canvas. No one whose inexperience is loss than mine 
can imagine to himself the impressions made upon me 
by surrounding objects, The height to which this stair 
ascended, its dimensions, and its ornaments, appeared to 
me a combination of all that was pompous and superb. 

We stopped not till we had reached the third story. 
Here my companion unlocked and led the way into a 
chamber. "This," said he, "is my room; perndt me 
to welcome you into it." 

I hod no time to examine this room before, by some 
accident, the candle was extinguished. " Curse upon my 
carelessness!" said he. "I must go down agcun and 
light the candle. I will return in a twinkling. Moan- 
while you may undress yourself and go to bed." He 
went out, and, as I afterwards recollected, locked the 
door behind him. 

I was not indisposed to follow his advice, but my cu- 
riosity would first be gratified by a survey of the room. 
Its height and spaciousness were imperfectly discernible . 
by starlight, and by gleams from a street-lamp. The J 



floor vu eoT«red viik k nrppt, &t nlU witli bcilUa] 
hftDginea ; tbc bed Ktid viimIqws wore Bliroad«d by on 
tnimi of B rich trxtim and giaaThueo. Hitb«rwl bi 
tuuroly n?s() of tluiw tUn^ 1 kn^w tliem to b« tl 
(locorntioiiit of opolatcc: and j«t. u 1 rlwcd them, u 
rnmenih^iroi) wliere and «h»t 1 was on tli« samv hoar tl 
prtmoilitig day, I rould smrwlj bcUcTe niTwlf awake, * 
that my xctox'K wrre not b«fail^ bjr som« epcll. 

" Wliere," Btiid I, " will this adrratore u-nnmala? 
rUc on tlii> morrow with tbp dawn and E|te^ into tl 
cniiiitrjr. Wlivn this nijilit is mrn-intirn-ii, how Ulie 
viaioti will it itpppiir! If 1 trU the ule hv a kitchei 
firo, my viTnciiy will W di*|inied. I sliall bo raukc 
with tliu Htory-tcllerti of Sliirai and BagiUil." 

Thiiiitfh bu»iiHt in these rcflwtiitns, I was not inittei 
tiro to iIk! iirogross of time Mrlboa^ht my coinpaiiio 
wwi rrmitrKnbMr dilatory. He went merely to r«Ii^ 
hia oimdle, hut ceriaiiily he might, dtuiiig this tiBH 
have jKirformcil the operation ten timea over. SoBB 
lUiforoBuon aooidoiit might oci'a:>ioQ his delsT. 

Another intt^rval pastst-d, and no tokens of his coinin| 
I began ndw to grow uneasy. I was unable to accoon 
for uia detention. Was not some treachery designed 
I went to the door, nnd found that it was locked. TU 
heightened my suspicions. 1 was alone, a stranger, ti 
an upper room of the house. Should my eonducto 
have disappoared, by <lesign or by accident, and son, 
one of the fumilv should find me here, what wonld b. 
the consequence r Should I not be arrested as a thiel 
and conveyed to prison? My transition from the stree 
to this chamber would not be more rapid than my pas 
sage hence to a jail. 

Jhese ideas struck me with panic. I revolved then 
anew, but they only acquired greater plausibility. Ni 
doubt I had been the victim of malicious artifice. In 
clination, however, conjured up opposite sentiments, sm 
my fears began to subside. What motive, I asked 
could induce a human being to inflict wanton injury? ; 
could not account for his delay; but how numberlea 
were the contingencies that might occasion it I 
■^^Mn^t^ewhat comforted by these reflectiona, I 
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the consolation they afforded was Bhort-lived. I 
listening with the utmost eagerness to catch the sound 
of a foot, when a noise vras indeed heard, but totally 
unlike a step. It was human hrcath struggling, as 
were, for passage. On the first effort of attention, it i 
appeared like a gronn. Whence it arose I couM not ^ 
tell. He that uttered it w.is near; perhaps in the room. | 

Presently the same noise was again heard, and now I j 
perceived that it came from the hed. It was accompa^ 
nied with a motion like some one changing his posture, 
What I at fii-st conceived to be a groan appeared now 
to be nothing more than the expiration of a sleeping 
man. What should I infer from this incident? My 
companion did not apprize me that the apartment was 
inhabited. Was his imposture a jostful or a wicked one? 

There was no need to deliberate. There wore no 
means of concealment or escape. The person would 
sometime awaken and detect me. The interval would only 
be fraught with agony, and it was wise to shorten it. 
Should I not withdraw the curtain, awake the person, 
and encounter at once all the consequences of my situa- 
tion! I glided softly to the bed. when the thought 
occurred. Slay not the sleeper he a female ? 

I cannot describe the mixture of dread and of shame 
which glowed in my veins. The light in which such a 
visitant would be probably regarded by a woman's feara, 
the precipitate alarms that might be given, the injury 
which I might unknowingly inflict or undeservedly suffer, 
threw my thoughts into pamful confusion. My presence 
might pollute a spotless reputation, or furnish fuel to 
jealousy. 

StiU, though it were a female, would not less injury 
be done by gcally interrupting her slumber? But the 
question of sex still remained to bo decided. For this 
end I once more approached the bed, and drew aside 
the silk. T ^ slpeper was a babe. Thia I discovered 
by the glimmer of a street-lamp. 

Part of my solicitudes were now removed. It waS' 
plain that thiB chamber belonged to u nurse or a mother^ 
She bad not yot come to bed. Perhaps it was a niarriedi 
HaJf^ ami 'bf ir ^ ia|afflM[yi|ief'L ^ momeoUy OJ^pcctcd. 
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I pictured to n^setf tbnr mtnnoo and inj two dtu 
tioa. I floaJd ioiAgiDC nn eoaatmteaec Huu <ra« not <£ 
MtnuM Mid IwrribM, Mid tmm much 1 vmM n<il at u 
prim mape. I sguD •xuumI tlw ikwr, aixl foiu 
tint «xit py this srcnae wu itDpoanUe. There w«: 
otbcr doon in Uim roon. Adt pneCitsble ciprdjuit : 
llm eitreiiut7 m* to be pwvued. Oae of tfccM m 
bolt«d. I mEuteBed it and foaid ■ noridcnU* cptt 
vithia. Should I innitw« mjMf in tbts cloMtT I n 
BO benefit tbat would finally result from it. I dtooowc 
that there waa a bolt on the inaide, whuAt would aomewlu 
contnbvte to secority. Thie being drawn, oo one oo«] 
enter without breaking the door. 

I had Karcvl; pauwd, when the 1ong-«xpt)etc<d Bonn 
of footateps wag beard in the entrr. Was it mj eon 
panion, or a Htrangcr? If it were 'ihe latter, I utd no 
yet niiuiU^red conragc irailicient to meet him. I csnnc 
applaud the ma^animitj of mj proceeding; but no OD 
call expect intrepid or judicious measnrea from one h 
my eircoautances. I stepped into the closet, and dosoi 
the door. Some one immediatclv after unlocked thi 
ehftuber door. Ue was unattended wiih a liglit. Tlii 
footatepa, as they moved along the carpet, could scaroelj 
be hoard. 

I waited impatiently for some token by which I migfa' 
be governed. I put my ear to the keyhole, and at len^ 
baard a voice, but not that of my compaDion, exclaim 
aomewbat abovu a whiKper, "Smiling cLenib! safe aiu 
aonnd, I aeo. Would to Ixod my experiment may sncceed, 
aad that thou maymt find a mother where I hare foimd 
a wifel" There lie elnpped. He appeared to kiss tht 
babe, and, prenently retiring, locked the door after him, 

Theae wordM were cnpable of no conBistcnt moaning. 
TW*jr Borved, at least, to lu^Huro me tiiat I ' ' ' 
Ifcacbennuily lieiilt with. This chamber, it 
fMC, did not belone to my companion. I put 
•« mj U*ilj that he would ddiver mo from 
WtM a condition wns mine! Immersed 
m'. abut np in thi 
r! 

My meditations were 
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door waa unlocked, more than one person entered the 
apartment, and light sti-eamed through the keyhole. I 
looked; but the aperture wbb U>o smivll and the figures 
passed too quickly to permit me the eight of them. I 
hont my ear, and tliia imparted some more authentic 
information. 

The man, as I judged by the voice, waa the same who 
had juBt departed. Rustling of silk denoted his com- 
panion to be female. Some words being uttered by the 
man, in too low a key to bo overheard, the lady hurst 
into a passion of tears. Re strove to comfort her by 
soothing tones and tender appellations. "How cau it 
he helped?" said he. "It is time to resume your cou- 
rage. Tour duty to yourself and to me requires you to 
subdue this unreasonable grief." 

He spoke frequently in this strain, hut all he said 
seemed to have little influence in pacifying the lady. At 
length, however, her aobs began to lessen in vehemence 
and frequency. He exhorted her to seek for some re- 
pose. Apparently she prepared to comply, and con- 
versation was, for a few minutes, intermitted. 

I could not but advert to the poswibiiity that some 
occasion to examine the closet, in which I was immured, 
might occur. I knew not in what manner to demean 
myself if this should take place. I had no option at 
present. By withdrawing myself from view I had lost 
the privilege of an upright deportment. Yet the thought 
of spending the night in this spot was not to be endured. 

Gradually I began to view the project of bursting 
from the closet, and trusting to the energy of truth and 
of an artless tale, with more complacency. More than 
once my hand was placed upon the bolt, but withdrawn 
by a sudden faltering of resolution. When one attempt 
failed, I recurred once more to such reflections as were 
adapted to renew my purpose. 

I preconcerted the address which I shoulil use, I 

resolved to be perfectly explicit; to withhold no particu- 

\ Wr of my adventures from the moment of my arrival. 

'ription must necessarily suit some pcrsun within 

wledgc. All ! shonld want wns liberty to de- 

^T ^is vorc not allowed, I might at least hope 
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to escape an; ill tre&tiDotit, and to be confronl^^H 
my betrayer. In thiit cnae I did not fear to mt^^H 
the attester of my innoccnc*. ^^ 

Influenced by tlicee const deration a, I once more toDcIl€ 
the lock. At that moment the lady ehriekwi, and ei 
claimed, "Good God! What is here?" An interestin 
conversation cneued. The object that excited her astonist 
raent was the child. I collected from what paused thi 
the discovery was wholly unexpected by her. Her hni 
hand acted aa if equally unaware of this event. H 
joined in all her excliimations of wonder and all he 
wild conjectures. When these were somewhat exhanste^j 
he artfully inBinuateil tho propriety of bestowing car 
upon the little foundling. I now found that her grie 
bad been occasioned by the recent loss of her own ofl 
spring. She was, for some time, averse to her husband' 
proposal, but at length was persuaded to take the bab 
to her bosom and give it nourishment. 

This incident had diverted my mind from its favourit 
project, and filled me with speculations on the nature ol 
the scene. One explication was obvious, that the hushani 
was the parent of this child, and had used this singula 
expedient to procure for it the maternal protection of hi 
wife. It would soon claim from her all the fondntu 
which she entertained for her own progeny. No suspicitH 
probably had yet, or would hereafter, occur with re'ear( 
to its true parent. If her character be distinguished hi 
the usual attributes of women, the knowledge of tmi 
truth may convert her love into hatred, I reflected witi 
amazement on the slightneaa of that thread by whid 
human passions are led from their true direction. Will 
no less amazement did I remark the complexity of inoi 
dente by which I bad been empowered to communicaU 
to her this truth. How baseless are the structures oJ 
falsehood, which we build in opposition to the system of 
eternal nature ! If I should escape undetected from thii 
recess, it will be true that I never saw the face of eithei 
of these persons, and yet I am acquainted with the most 
secret transaction of their lives, 

My own situation was now more critical than before. 
_lhsJigl 



lights were extinguished, and the parties had aoj 
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repose. To issue from the closet now would be initni- 
nently danMroua. My councils were again at a stand 
and my designs frustrated. Meanwhile the persons did 
not drop their discourse, and I thought myself justified 
in listening. Many facts of the most secret and mo- 
mentous nature were alluded to. Some allusions were 
unintelligible. To others I w«s able to affix a plausible 
meaning, and some were palpable enough. Every word 
tliat was uttered on that occasion is indelibly imprinted 
on my memory. Perhaps the singularity of my circum- 
stances, and my previous ignorance of what wae passing 
in the world, contributed to render me a greedy listener. 
Most that was said I shall overlook ; but one part of the 
conversation it will be necessary to repeat. 

A large company had assembled that evening at their 
house. They criticized the character and manners of 
several. At last the husband said, "What think you of 
the nabob ? Especially when be talked about riches ? 
How artfully he encourages the notion of hia poverty ! 
Tet not a soul believes him. I cannot for my part account 
for that scheme of his, I half suspect that his wealth 
flows from a bad source, since he is so studious of con- 
cealing it." 

"Perhaps, after all," said the lady, "you are mistaken 
as to his wealth." 

"Impossible," exclaimed the other. "Mark how he 
lives. Have I not seen hia bank-account ? His de- 
posits, since he has been here, amount to no less than 
half a million." 

"Heaven grant that it he so !" said the lady, with a 
sigh. "I shall tliink with less aversion of your scheme. 
If poor Tom's fortune be made, and he not the worse, or 
but little the worse on that account, I shall think it on 
the whole best." 

"That," replied be, "is what reconciles me to the 
scheme. To him thu-ty thousand are nothing." 

"But will he not suspect you of some hand in it i" 

"How can he? Will I not appear to lose as well aa 
himself? Tom ia my brother, but who can be supposed 
to ajiswer for a broiher'a integrity? but he cannot sus- 
pect either of us. Nothing less tlurn a miracle can bring 
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^^^^H our plot to ligbt. Bteides. tliia man is nut wliat lie oagti 
^^^^^1 to hts. IIg will, some time or otiier, coiue uut to be 
^^^^H grand impo)<tor. He makes money by other &rt« tha: 
^^^H bargain and sale. He has found lu8 vray, by som 
^^^^H meniiB, to the Portuguese treasury." 
^^^^H Hero the conversation took a new ilircGtion, and, afle 
^^^^^ Boroe time, the silence of sleop endued. 
^^^^B \Vho, thought I, b this nabob who counts his dollar 
^^^^H by half-millions, and on whom it seems as if some fraai 
^^^^H was intended to be practised ? Amidst their warinea 
^^^H and subtlety, how little are they aware that their conver 
^^^^1 Bation has been overheard ! By means as inscrutable m 
^^^^f those which couducted me hither, I may hereafter b< 
P enabled to profit by this detection of a plot. Bnt 

meanwhile, what was I to do? Uow was I to effect mj 
escape from this perilous asylum ? 

After much reflection, it occurred to me that to gaii 
the street without exciting their notice was not utterh 
impoBaible, Sleep does not commonly end of itself, 
unless at a certain period. What impediments wert 
there between me and liberty which I could not remove, 
and remove with so much caution as to escape notice i 
Motion and sound inevitably go together; but every 
sound is not attended to. The doors of the closet and 
the chamber did not creak upon tlieir lunges. The Inttei 
might be locked. This I was able to ascertain only by 
experiment. If it were so, yet the key was probably ia 
the lock, and might be used without much noise. 

I waited till their slow and hoarser inspirations showed 
them to be both asleep. Just then, on changing my 
position, my head struck against some tilings which de- 
pended from the ceiling of the closet. They were Imple- 
ments of some kind which rattled against each other in 
consequence of this unlucky blow. I was fearful lest 
this noise should alarm, as the closet was little dlstaot 
from the bed. The breathing of one instantly ceased, 
and a motion was made as If the head were lifted from 
the pillow. This motion, which was made by the hus- 
band, awaked his compimion, who exclaimed, " What ia 
the matter?" 

"S omething, I believe," replied he, "in the C 
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If I was not dreaming, I heard tlic pistols strike against 
each other as if some one was taking them down." 

This intimation was well suited to alarm the lady. 
She besought him to ascertain the matter. This, to my 
utter dismay, he at first consented to do, but presently 
observed that probably his ettrs Lad misinformed him. 
It was hardly possible that the sound proceeded from 
them, It might be a rat, or his own Fancy might have 
fashioned it. It b not easy to describe my trepidations 
■while this conference waa holding. I saw how easily 
their slumber was disturbed. The obataclea to my escape 
were less surmountable than I had imagined. 

In a little time all was again still. I waited t!U the 
usual tokens of sleep were distinguishable. I once more 
resumed my attempt. The bolt was withdrawn with all 
possible slowness; but I could by no means prevent all 
sound. My state was full of inquietude ond suspense; 
my attention being painfully divided between the bolt 
and the condition of the sleepers. Tho difficulty lay in 
giving that degree of force which was barely sufficient. 
Perhaps not less than fifteen minutes were consumed in 
this operation. At last it was happily effected, and the 
door was cautiously opened. 

Emerging as I did from utter darkness, the light 
admitted into three windows produced, to my eyes, a 
considerable illumination. Objects which, on my first 
entrance into this apartment, were invisible, were now 
clearly discerned. Tlie bed was shrouded by curtains, 
jet I shrunk back into my covert, fearful of being seen. 
TO facilitate my escape, I put off my shoes. My mind| 
was SO full of objects of mure urgent moment, that thej 

Iropriety of taking them along with me never occurred.! 
left them in the closet. J 

I now glided across the apartment to the door. X 
iras not a little discouraged by observing that the key 
was wanting. My whole hope depended on the omission 
to lock it. In my haste to ascertain this point, I made 
Bome noise which again roused one of tho sleepora. He 
started, and cried, "Who is there?" 

I now regarded my case va desperate, and detection 
•a inevitable. My aj^rehonsious, rather than my cttu- 
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tion, kept me mute. I shnink to the wall, snd wsiti 
in ft kind of &gotiy for the moment that Blioiild deci< 
my fate. 

Tho lady was again ronscd. In answer to her i 
quiries, her husbana said that some one, he bebeved, wi 
at the door, but there was no danger of their entoriD, 
for he had locked it, and the key was in hie pocket. 

My courage was completely annihilated by this pici 
of intelligence. My rcoourcee were now at an end. 
could only remain in this spot till the morning ligb 
which could be at no great distance, should discover m 
My inexperience disabled me from estimating all ti 
peiils of my situation. Perhaps I had no more thi 
temporary inconveniences to dread. My intention wi 
innocent, and I had been betrayed into my present sitni 
tion, not by raj own wickednOBS, but the wickedness c 
others. 

I was deeply impressed with the ambiguousnegs whi( 
would necessarily rest upon my motives, and ihe scrutin 
to which they would be subjected. I shuddered at tl 
bare possibility of being ranked with thieves. Thei 
reflections again gave edge to my ingenuity in search c 
the means of escape. I had carefully attended to tl 
circumstances of their entrance. Possibly the act t 
locking had been unnoticed ; but was it not likewise po 
Bible that this person had been mistaken ? The key wi 
gone. Would this have been the case if the door vei 
unlocked ? 

My fears, rather than my hopes, impelled me to mak 
the experiment. I drew back the latch, and, to m 
unspeakable joy, the door opened. 

Ipaeaed through and explored my way to the stai; 
case. I descended till I reached the bottom, I cou! 
not recollect with accuracy the position of the door lea< 
ing into the court, but, by carefully feeling along tl; 
wall with my hands, I at length discovered it. It wi 
fastened by several bolts and a lock. The bolts wei 
easily withdrawn, but the key was removed. I kne' 
not where it was deposited. I thought I had reache 
the threshold of liberty, but here was an impedimei 
that threatened to be insurmountable. 
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But, if doors could not be passed, windows might be un- 
barred. I remembered that my companion had gone into 
a door on the left hand, in search of a light. I searched 
for this door. Fortunately it was fastened only by a bolt. 
It admitted me into a room which I carefully explored 
till I reached a window. I will not dwell on my efforts 
to unbar this entrance. SuflSce it to say that, after much 
exertion and frequent mistakes, I at length found my 
way into the yard, and thence passed into the court. 



.> . 




Now I wafl once more on public ground, By» 
saxioaa efforts had I dbengsged myself from the peril 
precincts of private property. As many stratagoms 
arc nsually made to enter a house had been employed 
me to get out of it. I was urged to the use of them 
my fears ; yet, so far faom carrying off spoil, I had 
caped with the loss of an essential part of my dress. 

I had now leisure to reflect. I seated myself on 1 
ground and reviewed the scenes through which I had ji 
passed. I began to think that my industry had be 
misemployed. Suppose I had met the person on lus fi 
entrance into hia cliamber? Vfaa the truth so uttei 
wild us not to have found credit? Since the door * 
locked, and there was no other avenne, what other sta 
mcnt bat the true one would account for my being fon 
there ? This deportment had been worthy of an honi 
purpose. My betrayer probably expected that this wot 
be the isHue of his jest. My rustic simplicity, he mig 
think, would suggest no more ambiguous or elaborate < 

Eedient. He might likewise have predetermined to inti 
jre if my safety had been really endangered. 
On the morrow the two doora of the chamber and t 
window below would be found unclosed. They will m 
pect a design to pillage, but tbelr searches will termina 
in nothing but in the discovery of a pair of clumsy ai 
dusty shoes in the closet. Now that I was safe 1 cou 
not help smiling at the picture which my fancy drew ' 
their anxiety and wonder. These tbougbls, howovt 
gave place to more momentous considerations. 

I could not imagine to myself a more perfect exauip 
of indiguncu than I now exhibited. There was no beii 
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in the city on whose kindness I had any claim. Money 
I had none, and what I then wore eompriaed my whole 
fltock of movables, I had just lost my ahocB, and this 
losa rendered ray stockings of no use. My dignity re- 
monstrated against a barefoot pilgrimage, but to this, ] 
necessity now reconciled me, I threw my stockings be- 
tween the bars of a stable- window, belonging, as I thought, 1 
to the mansion I had just left. Those, together with my j 
shoes, I left to pay the cost of my entertainment. . J 

I saw that the city was no place for me. The end that ' 
I had had in view, of procuring some mechanical employ- 
ment, could only be obtained by the use of means, but, 
what means to pursue I knew not. This night's perils' 
and deceptions gave me a distaste to a city life, and my 
ancient occupations rose to my view enhanced by a thou- i 
sand imaginary charms. I resolved forthwith to strikel j 
into the country. ^ I 

The day began now to dawn. It was Sunday, and I I 
was desirous of eluding observation. I was somewhat j 
recruited by rest, though the languors of sleeplessness | 
oppressed me. I meant to throw myself on the first lap 
of verdure I should meet, and indulge in sleep tliat I so 
much wanted, I know not the direction of the streets ; 
but followed that which I first entered from the court, 
trusting that, by adhering steadily to one course, I should 
some time reach the fields. This street, as I afterwards 
found, tended to Schuylkill, and soon extricated me from 
houses. I could not cross this river without payment of j 
toll. It was requisite to cross it in order to reach that I 

Eart of the country whither I was desirous of going; but I 
ow should I effect my passage ? I knew of no ford, and I 
the smallest expense exceeded my capacity. Ten thou- I 
Band guineas and a farthing were ec[unlly remote from I 
nothing, and nothing was the portion allotted to me. I 

While my mind was thus occupied, I turned up one of I 
the streets which tend northward. It was, for some length, 
umnhsbited and unpaved. Presently I reached a pave- 1 
ment, and a painted fence, along which a row of poplars I 
was planted. It bounded a garden into which a knot- 
hole permitted mo to pry. The enclosure was a charm- 
iii£gteen,BlucliJja]jyi^^fldedtoaliouaeof the loftiest J 
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and most stately order. It Beemed like a recent erectic 

kad all the gloss of novelty, aud cxliibited, tu n\y luiprt 

t tiacd eyes, the magnificenco of palaces. My faUie 

\ dwelling did not enmil the height of one Htory, und mic 

Ibe easily comprisod in one-fourth of those bilildincx wlu 
here were dositncd to accominodute the nienialx. fc 
heart dictated Uie comnnrison Itetween my own conditi 
land that of the proprietors of this domain. How in 
land how impassable was the gnlf by whioli we vers t 
parated ! This fair inheritance had fallen to one wl 

i perhaps, would only abuse it to the pnrpose* of Itucor 
while I, with intentions worthy of i\\n friend of mankin 
■^ua doomed to wield the flail and the mattock. 

■"I had been entirely iinaccuatomed to this strain of i 
flection. My books hnd^taught me the dignity nnd safe 
of the middle path, andl my darling writer^ abounded wi 
encomiums on rural life. At a dititance from luxury ai 
pomp, I viewed them, perhaps, in a just light. A near 
scrutiny confirmed my early prepossessions ; but, at tl 
distance at which \ now stood, the lofty edifices, tl 
splendid furniture, and the copious accommodations i 
the rich excited my admiration and my envy. 

I relinquished my station, and proceeded, in a hear 
less mood, along the fence. I now came to the maosii 
itself. The principal door was entered by a staircase ( 
marble. I had never seen the stone of Carrara, an 
wildly supposed this to have been dug from Italian qua 
Ties. The beauty of the poplars, the coolness exhaU 
from the dew-besprent bricks, the commodiouscess of A 
seat which these steps afforded, and the uncertainty inl 
which I was plunged respecting my future conduct, a 
combined to make me pause. 1 aat down on the loir( 
step and began to meditate. 

By some tranaition it occurred to me that the suppl 

of my most urgent wants might be found in some inht 

bitant of this house. I needed at present a few cents 

and what where a few cents to the tenant of a mansio 

like this? I had an invincible aversion to the calling o 

Ta bftgga r, but I regarded with still more antipathy th 

I vocation of a thief; to this alternative, however, I wa 

L /now reduced. I must either steal or begj 
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deed, aasistance could bo procured under the notion of a 
loan. Would a, stranger refuse to lend the pittance that 
I wanted ? Surely not, when the urgency of my wants 
"faa explained. 

I recollected other obstacles. To summon the master 
of the house from his bed, perhaps, for the sake of such 
an application, would be preposterous. I should be in 
more danger of provoking hia anger than exciting big 
benevolence. This request might, surely, with more pro- 
priety be preferred to a passenger, I should, probably, 
meet several before I should arrive at Schuylkill. 

A servant just then appeared at the door, with bucket 
and brush. This obliged me, much sooner than I in- 
tended, to decamp. With some reluctance I rose and 
proceeded. This house occupied the corner of the street, 
and I now turned this corner towards the country. A 
person, at some distance before me, was approachmg in 
an opposite direction. 

*' Why," said I, " may I not make my demand of the 
first man I meet ? This person exhibits tokens of ability 
to lend. There is nothing chilling or austere in his de- 
meanour." 

The resolution to address this passenger was almost 
formed ; but the nearer he advanced my resolves grew 
less firm. He noticed me not till he came witliin a few 
paces. Ho seemed busy in reflection ; and, had not my 
figure caught hia eye, or had he merely bestowed a pass- 
ing glance upon me, I should not have been sufficiently 
courageous to have detained him. The event, however, 
was widely difierent. 

He looked at me and started. For an instant, as it 
were, and till he had time to dart at roe a second 
glance, he checked his pace. This behaviour decided 
mine, and he stopped on perceiving tokens of a desire 
to address him. I spoke, but my accents and air suffi- 
ciently denoted my embarrassments : — 

*' 1 am going to solicit a favour which my situation 
makes of the highest importance to me, and which I 
hope it will be easy for you, sir, to grant. It is nut an 
alms, but a loan, that I seek ; a loan that I will repay 
the moment I am able to do it. I au going to the 
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eraotrr, trat hare sot whvrawtUi to par bit pi 
SehujIkiU, or to bay » tnonel oT hnoa. Ilftj B 
to rmueRt of yvu, air, ibe lota of sixpcnnl 
ytm. It U my lutenllon to repay it." 

I delivered this ad<lrcu, D<rt witlMiit i 
bat with RTcat esmcnlniwA. I bid p 
. my int«Dtion to refund the money, 
moet inquieitive air. Ilia eye p 
Foot 

Afler some pnnsc, he said, in a tctt« 
"Why into the country ? Uave you fan 
Friends?" 

"No," answered I, "I have neither, 
of the means of subsistence. I have passed ny 
upon a farm, and propose to die in the same oo&diti 

"Whence have you come?" 

" I came yesterday from the country, with a vie 
earn my bread in some way, but have changed my 
and propose now to return." 

"Why have you changed it? In what way are 
capable of earning your bread?" 

"I hardly know, " said I. "I can, as yet, manag 
tool, that can be managed in the city, but the pen. 
habits have, in some small degree, qualified me for a wr 
I would willingly accept employment of that kind," 

He fixed his eyes upon the earth, and was ellenl 
I ■Dme minutes. At length, recovering himself, he { 
\ "Follow me to my house. Perhaps something ma; 
I done for yon. If not, I will lend you §ixpcnce." 

It mny be supposed that I eagerly complied with 
invitation. My companion said no more, his air besw 
ing him to be absorbed by hia own thoughts, till 
reached his house, which proved to be that at the doo 
which I liad been seated. We entered a parlour togetj 

Unlegs you can assume ray ignorance and my simpUc 
you will be unable to conceive the impresBions that v 
miu\e by the hiko and ornaments of this apartment. 
Btmll >miit tlji-so iinprcsBiona, which, indeed, no dflSQ 
tion could Kk-qualelv convey, and dwell o " 

greater moment. Ho asked me to give hia kj 
of my penmanship. 1 told you that I * "" 
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very great attention upon this art. Implements were 
brought, and I eat down to the tftsk. By some in- 
explicable connection a line in Shakapoaro occurred to 
me, and I wrote, — 

'- "My poTerty, but aol mj will, ceasenta." ^ 

The sentiment conveyed in this line powerfully affected 
him, but in a way which I could not then comprehend. 
1 collected from subsequent events that the inference 
was not unfavom-able to my understanding or my morale. 
He questioned me aa to my history. I related my origin 
and my inducements to desert my father's house. With 
respect to last night's adventures I was silent. I saw no 
useful purpose that could be answered by disclosure, and 
I half suspected that my companion would refuse credit 
to my tale. 

There were frequent intervals of abstraction and re- 
flection between lus questions. My examination lasted 
not much less than an hour. At length he said, "I want 
an amanuensis or copyist. On what terms will you live 
with me?" 

I answered that I knew not bow to estimate the valne 
of my services. I knew not whether those services 
were agreeable or healthful. My life had hitherto been 
active. My constitution was predisposed to diseases of 
the lungs, and the change might be hurtful. I was will- 
ing, however, to try and to content myself for a month 
or a year, with so much as would furnish me with food, 
clothing, and lodging. 

" "Tis well," said he. " You remain with me as long and 
no longer than both of us please. You shall lodge and 
eat in this house. I will supply you with clothing, and 
your task will be to write what I dictate. Your person, 
I see, has not shared much of your attention. It Is in 
my power to equip you instantly in the manner which 
becomes a resident in this house. Come with me." 

He led the way into the court behind and thence into 
'Idiog, which contained large wooden vessels 
There," said he, "you may wash your- 
that is done, I will conduct you to your 
wardrobe." 
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This was speedily performed, and lie accordingly 
the way to the cliatiiber. It hua an apartment in 
third story, finished and furnished in the same costly 
superb style with the rest of the houae. He ope 
closets and drawers which overflowed with clothes 
linen uf all and of the best kinds. " These are you 
eaid he, "as long as you stay with me. Dress your 
as likes you best. Here is every thing your nakedi 
requires. When dressed, you may desceml to broakfu 
With these words he left rae. 

The clothes were all in the French style, as I afterwa 
by comparing my garb with that of others, iliscove 
They were fitted to my shape with the nicest precis 
I bedecked myself with all ray care. I remembered 
style of dress used by my beloved Clavering. My li 
were of shining auburn, flowing and smooth like 
Having wrung the wet from them, and combed, I 
them carelessly in a black riband. Thus equippe 
surveyed myself in a mirror. 

You may imagine, if you can, the sensations which 
instantaneous transformation produced. Appears 
are wonderfully influenced by dress. Cheek shirt, butt< 
at the neck, an awkward fustian coat, check trowsera 
bare feet, were now supplanted by linen and ma 
nankeen coat striped with green, a wliite silk waist 
elegantly needle- wrought, cassintere pantaloons, stock 
of variegated silk, and shoea that in their softness, plia 
and polished surface vied with satin. I could scar 
forbear looking back to see whether the image in 
glass, so well proportioned, so gallant, and so grao 
did not belong to another. I could scarcely recof 
airr lineaments of my own. I walked to the wini 
"Twenty minutes ago," said I, "I was traversing 
path a barefoot beggar; now I am thus." Aga 
flurveyed myself. "Surely some insanity has fasb 
on my understanding. My senses are the sport of dra 
Some magic that disdains the cumbrousneas of nati 
progress has wrought thia change." I was roused I 
these doubts by a summons to breakfast, obsequic 
delivered bya black servant. 

I found Welbeck (for I shall henceforth call ,^ 
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his true name) at the breakfast-table, A aupcrb equip- 
age of silver and china was before him. He was startled 
at iny entrance. The change in my dreas seemed for a 
moment to have deceived him. His eye waa frequently 
fixed upon me with umisual steadfastness. At these 
timca there waa inqnietude and wonder in hia featarea. 

I had now an opportunity of examining my host. There 
waa nicety but no ornament in liis dresa. Hie form waa of 
the middle height, spare, hut vigorous and graceful. His 
face was cast, I thought, in afdreign flould. Hia forehead 
receded beyond the usual aegreo in visages which I had 
seen. His eyes largo and prominent, but imparting no 
marks of benignity and habitual joy. The rest of his face 
forcibly suggested the idea of a convex edge. Hia whole 
figure impressed me with emotions of veneration and awe. 
A gravity that almost amounted to eaduess invariably 
attended him when we were alone together. 

He whispcre<l the servant that waited, who immediately 
retired. He then said, turning to me, " A lady will enter 
presently, whom you are to treat with the respect due to 
my daughter. You must not notice any emotion she may 
betray at the sight of you, nor expect her to converse 
Tith you; for she does not understand your language." 
He had scarcely apoken wiien ahe entered. I was seized 
with certain misgivings and fluttcringa which a clownish 
education may account for. I so far conquered my 
timidity, however, as to snatch a look at her. I waa not 
bom to execute her portrait. Perhaps the turban that 
wroathod her head, the brilliant texture and inimitable 
folds of her drapery, and nymphlike port, more than the 
eaaential attributes of her person, gave splendour to the 
celestial vision. Perhaps it waa her snowy hues, and 
the cast ratlier than the position of her features, that 
were so pruUfic of enciiantiuent ; or perhaps the wonder 
originated only in my own ignorance, 

/bbc did not immediately notice me. When she did 
she almost shrieked with surprise. She held up her 
hands, and, gazing upon me, uttered various exclama- 
tions which I could not understand. I could only remark 
that her accents wore tlij-illiiigly musical. Her perturba- 
.jrefuaed to be stilled, it was with di^cidty duib 




the rmbk put of Uieir interoottne. I i 
put of m^ sttestioa (rom mj own c 
fixed it on their looki. 

Id this art, as m laost odten, I w» an i i p rin ti i 
Bbapleton. la the coantcoaBee of Welbeek, iben « 
•omewhat ebe than »p^i»lhj with tha a t o nw h rn cpt « 
distress of the lady; btrt I oould nM tuerpret theae i 
ditional tokens. VTben her attcntiMi vaa eagroaaeJ 
Welbeck, her ejes were beqaeathr ragraat or downen 
her cheeka contracted a deeper Lne ; and her breatlu 
VS9 almost prolonged into a ngh. llLeae were marks 
which I mode do comments at the tine. Mj own an 
tion waa calculated to breed eoofvaion in my thong] 
and ankwardneas in my gestares. Breakhst bd 
finished, the lady, apparently at the request of Welbe* 
sat down to a piano-furte. 

Here again I moat be silent. I was not wholly dec 
tnte of muaical practice and mnstcal tafite. I had tl 
degree of knowledge which enabled me to estimate t 
transcendent skill of this performer. As if the patl 
of her touch were insufficient, I found after some tl 
that tlie lawless jarrings of the keys were chastened 
her own more licinid notes. She played without a bo< 
and, though her basa might be preconcerted, it was pL 
that her righuhand notes were momentary and spon 
neou« inspirations. Meanwhile Welbeck stood, le&ni 
hii annti on the back of a chair near her, with his ej 
fixed on her face. Uis features were fraught with 
meaning which I waa eager to interpret, but unable. 

I have rewl of transitions effected by magic ; I hi 
road of paltices and dc^ierts which were subject to t 
dominion of »pi;!l»; poets may sport with their pow 
but I am certain that no trttnsition was ever cono^i 
more marvellimN and more beyond the reach of fore ' 
tlian thiit which f had juitt experienced. Heaths t 
by a miilniKht utorm may bo chtuigod into a hall dH 
nymplw and rogal baniitioting ; forest glades n 
■udiloii pjrico to ct.loiiiiaile» luid carnivals; bath 
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senses are deluded finds liimself still on his natal earth. 
These miracles are contemptible when compared with 
that which placed me under this roof and gave me to par- 
take in this audience. I know that my emotions are in 
danger of being regarded as ludicrous by those who can- 
not figure to themselves the consequences of a limited 
and rustic education 

) 

V 



/ V ^^ /" 




.t some comments woulil be tDsde on her bdunoiir, 
that tbe cause of her eurprise and distress on seeing 
would be explained ; but Welb«ck snid notliiog on t 
eabject. When she bad gone, he wftit to the wini 
snd stood for some time occupied, aa it eeemed, iritli 
own thoughts. Then he turned to me. and, callhig nK 
my name, deaired ine to accoinpanj him iip-stairs. 33 
WU8 neither cheerfulness nor niilduess in hia addreu^ 
neither was there any thing domineering or arrogant 

We entered an apartment on the same floor witli 
chamber, but separated from it by a spacious entry. 
was supplied with bureaus, cabinets, and bookoM 
"This," said he, "is your room and mine ; but we 
enter it and leave it together. I mean to act not 
your master but your friend. My maimed band" j 
Baying, he showed me hia right band, the forefing^ 
which was wanting) "will not allow me to write ~ 
rately or copiously. For this reason I have reqvi] 



your 



aid, 



1 a work of s 



> moment. Much haste 



Dot be requisite, and, aa to the hours and duration' 
employment, these will be seasonable and short. 

"Your present situation is new to you, and we wB 
therefore defer entering on our basiaesa. MeauwhUi 

Sou may amnae yourself in what manner yoc please 
onsider this house as your home and make yourself 
familiar with it. Stay within or go out, be busy or bt 
idle, as your fancy snail prompt : only you will con- 
form to our doraeatic system as to eating and sleep ; tbd 
Bcrvants will inform you of this. Next week we i"^ 
itnter on the task for which I designed you. You 8 
now withdraw." 
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I obeyed this mandate with some awkwardness and 
hesitation. I went into my own chamber not displeased 
with an opportunity of lonehntss. I threw myself on a, 
ehftir and resigned myself to those thoughts which would 
naturally arise in this situation. I speculated on the 
character and views of Welbeck. I saw that he was 
embosomed in tranquillity and grandeur. Riches, there- 
fore, were his ; but in what did his opulence consist, and 
whence did it arise ? What were the limits by which it 
was confined, and what its degree of permanence ? I waa \ 
unhabituated to ideas of fioating or transferable wealth. 
The rent of houses and lands waa the only species of pro-" [ 
perty which waa, as yet, perfectly intelligihle. My pre- 
vious ideas led me to regard Welbeck as the proprietor 
of this dwelling and of numerous houses and farms. By 
the same cause I waa fain to euppose him enriched by 
inheritance, and that his life had been uniform. 

I next adverted to his social condition. This mansion 
appeared to hjive hut two inhabitants besides servants. 
Who was the nymph who had hovered for a moment in 
my sight ? Had he not called her hia daughter ? Tha 
apparent dificrence in their ages would justify this rela- 
tion ; but her guise, her featurea, and her accents, were 
foreign. Her language I suspected strongly to be that 
of Italy. How should he be the father of an Italian? 
But were there not some foreign lineaments in his 
countenance ? 

This idea seemed to open a new world to my view. I 
had gained, from my books, eonfuseil ideas of European 
governments and manners. I knew that the present waa 
a period of revolution and hostility. Might not these 
be illustrious fagitives from Provence or the IVIilanese! 
Their portable. *calth, which may reasonably be sup- 
posed \fi T>e great, they have triinsported hither, Thua 
may be explained the sorrow that veils their countenance. 
The loss of estates and bonoui-s ; the untimely death of 
kindred, and perhaps of his wife, may fumbh eternal 
food for regrets. Welbeck's uttcrunce, though rapid 
and distinct, partook, aa I conceived, in some very slight 
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tion or Bon to Welbeck, end of hrotber to tfa« Udjjr. Th 
TODth miglit Hare perished on the seeffolil or in wa 
Tlieae, uu doubt, were his elothee. This dumber ni ' 
bare been resorred for hhn, bnt bis death left it. 
appropriated to another. 

I had hitherto been unable to guess at the 
ell this kindness had been laTished on me. IHD 
conjecture Bufficientl; account for it? No 
this resemblance was enhanced by assaming lus 

Taking all circumBtancos into view, these 

not, perhaps, destitute of probabiLty. A]., . , 

naturallT suggested them to me. They were, aim 
powerfully enforced by Inclination. Tbey threw hh 
into transports of wonder and tope. When 1 dwelt upoi 
the incidents of my past life, and traced the chain ol 
events, from the death of my mother to the present mo 
ment, I almost acquiesced in the notion that some benefi 
cent and ruling genius had prepared my path for me 
Events which, when foreseen, would most ardently havi 
been deprecated, and when they happened were ee 
counted in the highest degree luckless, were now seen ti 
be propitious, llence I inferred the infatuation of d» 
spair, and the folly of precipitate conclusions. 

But what was the fate reserved for me ? Perhaps Wei 
beck would adopt me for His own son. Wealth las evei 
been capriciously distributed. The mere physical rel* 
tion of birth is all that entitles us to manors and throitea 
Identity itself frequently depends upon a casual likenesE 
or an old nurse's imposture. Nations have risen in anu, 
as in tlio case of the Stuarts, in the cause of one i|M 
genuineness of whose birth has been denied and can 
But if the cause be trivial and 
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the effects are momentous and solid. It ascertiune our 
portioQ of ftrllcity and usefulnesB, and fixes our lot among 
peasants or princea. 

Something may depend upon my own deportment. 
Will it not behoove me to cultivate all my virtues and 
eradicate all my defects ? I see that the abilities of this 
man are venerable. Perhaps he will not lightly or 
hastily decide in my favour. He will bo governed by 
the proofs that I shall give of discernment and integrity. 
I had always been exempt from temptation, and waa 
therefore undepraved; but this view of things had a 
wonderful tendency to invigorate my virtuous resolutions. 
All within me waa exhilaration and joy. 

There waa but one thing wanting to exalt me to a 
dizzy height and give me place among the stars of hea- 
ven. My resemblance to her brother had forcibly af- 
fected this lady; but I was not her brother. I waa 
raised to a level with her and made a tenant of the same 
mansion. Some intercourse would take place between 
na. Time would lay level impediments and establish 
familiarity, and this intercourse might foster love and 
terminate in — marriage ! 

These images were of a nature too glowing and expan- 
sive to allow me to be longer inactive. I sallied forth 
into the open air. This tumult of delicious thonghta in 
some time subsided, and gave way to images relative to 
my present situation. My curiosity waa awake. As 
yet I had seen little of the city, and this opportunity for 
observation was not to be neglected, I therefore coursed 
through several streets, attentively examining the ob- 
jects that successively presented themselves. 

At length, it occurred to me to search out the house 
in which I had lately been immured. I was not without 
hopes that at some future period I should be able to com- 

Erehend the allusions and brighten the obscurities that 
ung about the dialogue of last night. 
The house waa easily discovered. I reconnoitred the 
court and gate through which I had passed. The mansion 
was of the first order in magnitude and decoration. This 
wa« not tl"» ^lound of my present discovery, for I waa 
s wHcU voiild maiia mfiwA>ci&L 1 
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foot inquiries in the Dcisbbonrhood. I looked around 
for a suitable medium of intolli^cncc, The opposite and 
adjoining houses were sinnll, and apparently occupied bj 
persons of an indigent clu^s. At one of tiieso wu ■ 
sign denoting it to he the residence of a tailor. Seatod 
on a bench at the door was a young man, with coane 
uncombed locks, breeches knee- unbuttoned, Htocktngt 
ungartcred, shoes slipshod and unbuckled, and a face 
unwashed, gazing stupidly from hollow eyes. His as- 
pect was embellished with good nature, though indicative 
of ignorance. 

This was the only person in sight. He might be able 
to Bay something concerning his opulent neighbour. To 
him, therefore, I resolved to apply. I went up to him, 
and, pointing to the house in question, asked him who 
lived there. 

He answered, "Mr. Matthews." 

"What is hia profession, — his way of life?" 

"A gentleman. He docs nothing but walk ab( 

" How long has he been married r" 

" Married X He is not married as I know on. Ha 
never has been married. He is a bachelor," 

This intelligence was unexpected. It made me pause 
to reflect whether I had not mistaken the house. This, 
however, seemed impossible. I renewed my questions, 

" A bachelor, sny you ? Are you not mistaken ?" 

" No. It would be an odd thing if he was married. 
An old fellow, with one foot in the grave — Comical 
enough for him to git a fi/e .'" 

"An old man? Does he live alone? What is his 
family?" 

"No, he does not live alone. He has a niece that 
lives with him. She is married, and her husband lirss 
there too." 

" What is his name?" 

"I don't know. I never heard it as I know on." 

" What is lu8 trade ?" 

" He's a merchant ; he keeps a store somewhere Or 
other; but I don't know where." 

*' How long has he been married ?" 

"About two years. They lost a child lately. 
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young woman was in a huge taking about it. They say 
she was quite crazy some days for the death of the 
child ; and she is not quite out of the dumps yet. To-be- 
sure, the child was a sweet little thing ; but they need 
not make such a rout about it. I'll war'n' they'll have 
enough of them before they die." 

" What is the character of the young man ? Where was 
he born and educated ? Has he parents or brothers ?" 

My companion was incapable of answering these ques- 
tions, and I left him with little essential addition to the 
knowledge I already possessed. 
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limiDaries, my companion bintQcl that my own interest, 
as well as his, enjoined upon me Bilence to all but him- 
Belf, on the subject of my birth and early adventures. 
It was not likely that, while in his service, my circle of 
acquaintance would he large or my intercourse with the 
world frequent; but in my communication with otlicra 
he requested me to apeak rather of others than of my- J 
self. This request, he said, might appear singular to mo, f 
but lie had bis reasons for making it, which it was not ( 
necessary, at present, to disclose, though, when I should 
know them, I should readily acknowledge their validity, 

I scarcely knew what answer to make. I was willing 
to oblige him. I was far from expecting that any exi- 
gence would occur, making disclosure my duty. The em- 
ployment was productive of pain more than of pleasure, 
and the curiosity that would uselessly seek a knowledge 
of my past life was no less impertinent than the loquacity 
that would uselessly communicate that knowledge. 1 
readily promised, therefore, to adhere to his advice. 

This assurance afforded bim evident satisfaction ; yet 
it did not seem to amount to quite as much as he wished. 
He repeated, in stronger terms, the necessity there was 
for caution, lie was far from suspecting me to possess 
Kn impertinent and talkative disposition, or that, in my 
eagerness to expatiate on my own concerns, I should 
overstep the limits of politeness. But this was not 
enough. I was to govern myself by a persuasion that 
the interests of my friend and myself would be mate- 
rially affected by my conduct. 

Perhaps I ought to have allowed these insinuations to 
breed suspicion in my mind ; but, conscious as I was of 
the benefits which I bad received from this man; prone, 
from my inexperience, to rely upon professions and con- 
fide in appearances ; and unaware that I could be placed 
in any condition in which mere silence respecting myself 
could be injurious or criminal, I made no scruple to pro- 
mise compliance with his wishes. Nay, I went further 
than this ; I desired to be accurately informed as to 
what it was proper to conceal. He answered that my 
silence migh* "••-i') *n every thing anterior to my ar- 
rivftl in t) being incorporated with bis 
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family. Ilere our conversation eadod, and I reUr«d t 

ruminate on what had pn^acd. 

I derived little Butitifactiun from mj reflecttonis. 
began now to perceive inconveniences that mislit aria 
from this precipitate promise. Whatever Bhould happei 
in consequence of laj being immured in the chambet 
and of the loss of my clothes and of the portrait of m; 
friend, I had bound myself to silence. These inqaic 
tudes, however, were transient. 1 Iruated that tlies 
events would operate auspiciouety ; but my curiosity wa 
now awakened as to the motives which We-lbtck oouli 
have for exacting from me this concealment. To ac 
under the guidance of another, and to wander in tb 
dark, ignorant whither my path tended and what e&ct 
might flow from my agency, was a new and irkBom 
situation. 

From those thoughts I was recalled by a message froi 
Welbeck. He gave me a folded paper, which he tt 
quested me to carry to No. — South Fourth Streel 
"Inquire," said be, " for Mrs. Wentworlh, in order merel 
to ascertain the house, for you need not ask to see her 
merely give the letter to the servant and retire. Es 
cuse me for imposing this service upon you. It is of to 
great moment to be trusted to a common messenger; 
usually perform it myself, but am at present otherwis 
engaged." 

I took the letter and set out to deliver it. This wa« : 
trifling circumstance, yet my mind was full of reflection 
on the consequences that might flow from it. I remem 
bered the directions that were given, but construed then 
in a manner different, perhaps, from Welbeck's expects 
tioDS or wishes. Re had charged me to leave the bille 
with the servant who happened to answer my summons 
but bad he not said that the message was important, in 
Bomuch that it could not be intrusted to common banda 
He bad permitted, rather than enjoined, me to dispens 
with seeing the lady; and this permission I conceived t 
be dictated merely by regard to my convenience. I 
was incumbent on me, therefore, to take some pains t 
deliver the script into her own hands. 

I arrived at the house and knocked. A female en 
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vant appeared. " Her mistreHS iras up-Btairs ; she would 
tell her if I wished to see her," and meanwhile invited 
me to enter the parlour; I did bo; and the girl retired to 
inform her mistresB that one waited for her. I ought to 
mention that my departm-e from the directions which I 
had received was, in some degree, owing to an inquisitive 
temper; I waa eager after knowledge, and was disposed 
to profit by every opportunity to survey the interior of 
dwellings and converse with their inhabitants. 

I scanned the walls, the furniture, the pictures. Over 
the fireplace was a portrait in oil of a female. She was 
elderly and matron-like. Perhaps she was the mistress 
of this habitation, and the person to whom I should im- 
mediately be introduced. Was it a casual suggestion, 
or was there an actual resemblance between the strokes 
of the pencil which executed this portrait and that of 
Clavering ? However that be, the sight of this picture 
revived the memory of my friend and called up a fugi- 
tive suspicion that this was the production of his skill. 

I was busily revolving this idea when the lady herself 
entered. It was the same whose portrait I had been 
examining. She fixed scrutinizing and powerful eyes 
apoQ me. She looked at the superiicription of the letter 
which I presented, aud immediately resumed her exa^ 
mination of me. I was somewhat abashed by the close- 
ness of her observation, and gave tokens of this state of 
mind which did not pass unobserved. They seemed in- 
stantly to remind her that she behaved with t«o httle 
regard to civihty. She recovered herself and began to 
peruse the letter. Having done this, her attention was 
once more fixed upon me. She was evidently desirous 
of entering into some conversation, but seemed at a loss 
in what manner to begin. This situation was new to mo 
and was productive of no small embarrassment. I was 
preparing to take my leave when she spoke, though not 
without considerahlo hesitation :— 

*' This letter is from Mr. Welbeck — you are his friend 
— ^I presume — perhaps — a relation ?" 

I was oonsciooa that I had no claim to either of these 
titles, ftnd that I was no more than his servient. My 
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pride would Dot allow mo to noknowledge t 
merely said, " I live witb him &t present, miulsia 

I imagined thnt this aoawor did not perfectlj if 
her; yot she received it with & certain uir of w\ 
escence. She was silent for a few minaleH, nod thi 
rising, eaid, "Excuse me, air, for a few minutcA. I v 
write a few words to Mr. >Vclbeok." So saying, t 
withdrew. 

I returned to the contemplation of the picture. Fr 
, however, my attention was quickly diverted b; 
' that lay on the mantel. A single glance V 
lut to put my blood into motion. I Blarted a 
_,| my hand upon the well-known packet. It was tl 
wUch enclosed the portrait of Clavering ! 

I unfolded aud examined it with eagerness. By ir1 
mir&cle came it hither ? It was founii, together with i 
handle, two nights before. I bad despaired of ever e 
log it again, and yet here was the same portrait encloi 
in the selfsame paper ! I have forborne to dwell u| 
the regret, amounting to grief, witli which I was a" 
in Gonseiiuence of the loss of this precious relit 
joy on thus speedily and unexpectedly regai 
not easily described. 

For a time I did not reflect that to hold it thns % 
hand was not sufficient to entitle me to repossession, 
must acquaint this lady with the history of this picti 
and convince her of my ownership. But how was 1 
to be done ? Was she connected in any way, by frie 
ehip or by consanguinity, with that unfortunate yot 
If she were, some information as to his destiny would 
anxiously sought. I did not, just then, perceive i 
impropriety in imparting it. If it came into her hai 
by accident, still, it will be necessary to relate the nu 
in which it was lost in order to prove my title to it. 

I now heard her descending footsteps, and haei 
replaced the picture on the mantel. She entered, a 
presenting me a letter, desired me to deliver it to 1 
Welbeck. I had no pretext for deferring my departi 
but was unwilling to go without obtaining possesaioa 
the portrait. An interval of silence and irresolut 
Bucee eded. I cast signiiicant glances at the spot lA 
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it lay, and at length mustered up my strength of muid, 
and, pointing to the paper, — "Madam," said I, "Mere is 
Bomcthinff which I recognise to be mine : I know not how 
it came into your possession, but so lately as the day 
before yesterday it was in mine. I lost it by a strange 
accident, and, as I deem it of inestimable value, I hope 
you will have no objection to restore it." 

During this speech the lady's countenance exhibited 
marks of the utmost pertui-bation. "Tour picture!" 
she exclaimed; "you lost it! How? Where? Did 
you know that person ? What has become of him ?" 

"I knew him well," said I. "That picture was exe- 
cuted by himself. lie gave it to me with his own hands; 
and, till tbe moment I unfortunately lost it, it was my 
dear and perpetual companion." _, 

"Gtiod heaven!" she exclaimed, with increasing 
vetiemonce ; '* where did you meet with him ? What bai 
become of him? Is he dead, or alive?" 

These appearances sufficiently showed me that Clav&l 
ring and this lady were connected by some ties of tenJ 
demesB. I answered that be was dea^ ; that my motheTJ 
and myself were his attendants and nui-sea, and that thi^ 
portrait was bis legacy to me. ' 

This intelligence melted her into tears, and it was 
some time before she recovered strength enough to re- 
sume the conversation. She then inquii'ed, "Wlien and 
where was it that he died ? How did you lose this por- 
trait ? It was found wrapped in some coarse clothes, lying 
in a stall in the market-house, on Saturday evening. 
Two negro women, servants of one of my friends, stroll- 
ing through the market, found it and brought it to their 
mistress, who, recognising the portrait, sent it to me. 
To whom did that bundle belong ? Was it yours ?" 

These questions reminded me of the painful predica- 
ment in which I now stood. I had promised Welbeok to 
conceal from every one my former condition ; but to 
explain in what manner this bundle was lost, and how 
my intercourse with Olavering had taken place, was to 
violate this promise. It was possible, perhaps, to escape 
the confession of the truth by equivocation. Falsehoods 
were easily invented, and might lead her far away from 
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■ my true coalition ; bat I mu wholly tmosed to eqiti 
cation. Never vet had a lie polluted m; lips. 1 1 
' not veak enotign (o be aehamed of mj onpn. 1 
lady had an interest in the fate of Clarering, and mi 
justly claim all the information which I waa able to 
part. Yet to forget the compact vfaich I )iad so lal 
made, and an adherence to which might posnbly b< 
the highest degree beneficial to me and to Welbeck 
was willing to adhere to it, provided falsehood coobi 
avoided. 

Theae thoughts rendered me silent. The pain of 
embarrassment amounted almost to agony. I felt 
keenest regret at my ovm precipitation in claiming 
picture. Ita value to me was altogether imaginary. ' 
affection which this lady hud borne the original, w! 
ever was the source of that affection, wonld prompt 
to cherish the copy, and, however precious it was in 
eyes, I should cheerfully resign it to her. 

In the confugjon of my thoughts an expedient Boggei 
itself sufficiently inartificial and bold. "It is t 
madam, what I have said. I saw him breathe his I 
This is his only legacy. If you wish it I willingh 
sign it; but this is all that I can now disclose. I 
placed in circumstances which render it improper to 
more." 

These words were uttered not very distinctly, and 
lady's vehemence hindered her from noticing them, 
again repeated her interrogations, to which I rcta 
the same answer. 

At first she expressed the utmost surprise at my cone 
Prom this she descended to some degree of aspe' 
She made rapid allusions to the history of Clavei 
pHe was the son of the gentleman who owned the h 
/ in which Welbecfe resided. He was the object of imi 
/ enrable fondness and indulgence. He had sought 
mission to travel, and, this being refused by the ab 
timidity of his parents, he had twice been frustratf 
attempting to embark for Europe clandestinely. 1 
ascribed his disappearance to a third and succe 
attempt of this kind, and had exercised anxious w]^ 
wearied diligence in endeavouring to trace IW'&tfM 
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All their efforts had failed. One motive for their return- 
ing to Europe was the hope of discovering some traces 
of him, as they entertained no douht of his having 
crossed the ocean. The vehemence of Mrs. Wentworth'a 
curiosilj as to those particulars of his life and death may 
be easily coDceived. My refusal only heightened this 
passion. 

Finding me refractory to all her efforts, she at length 
dismissed me in anger. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

This extraordinary interview waa now paat. Plea- 
sure aa well as pain attended my reflections on it. I 
adhered to the promiee I had im providently given to 
Welbeck, but had escitcd displuasure, and pcrhapa bus- 
picion, in the lady. She would 6nd it hard to account 
for my silence. She would probably impute it to per- 
verseneas, or imagine it to flow from some incident con- 
nected with the death of Clavcring, calculated to give 
ft new edge to her curiosity. 

It was plain that some connection subsisted between her 
and Welbeck, Would she drop the subject at the point 
which it had now attained? Would Bhe cease to exert 
herself to extract from me the desired information, or 
would she not rather make Welbeck a party in the cause, 
and prejudice my new friend against me ? This was an 
evil proper, by all lawful means, to avoid. I knew of 
no other expedaent than to confess to him the truth with 
regard to Clavcring, and explain to him the dilemma 
in which my adherence to my promise hail involved me. 

I found him on my return home, and delivered him the 
letter with which I was charged. At the sight of it, sur- 

firiae, mingled with some uneaaineas, appeared in hia 
ooks. "What!" said he, in a tone of disappointment, 
"you then saw the lady?" 

I now remembered his directions to leave my message 
at the door, and apologized for my neglecting them by 
telling my reasons. liis chagrin vanished, but not with- 
out an apparent effort, and he said that all was well; the 
affair was of no moment. 

After a pause of preparation, I entreated hia atten- 
tion to something which I had to relate. I then detailed 
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the history of Clavering anil of ray late embarraaamenta. 
As I went on, his cotinlenaiice betokcneil increasing 
solicitude. Hid emotion wad particularly strong when I 
came to the interrogatories of Mrs. Wentworth in relii- 
tion to Clavering ; but this emotion giiVc wivy to profound 
surprise when I related the manner in which I had eluded 
her inquiries. I concluded with observing that, when I 
promised forbearance on the subject of my own adventures, 
I had not foreseen any exigence which would make an 
adherence to my promise difficult or inconvenient; that, 
if his interest was promoted by my silence, I waa still 
willing to maintain it, and requested his directions how 
to conduct myself on this occasion. 

He appeared to ponder deeply and with much per- 
plexity on what I had said. When he spoke there wtw 
hesitation in his manner and circuity in his expressions, 
that proved him to have something in his thoughts whioli 
he knew not how to communicate. He frequently paiiaed ; 
but my answers and remarks, occasionally given, appeared 
to deter him from the revelation of his purpose. Our dis- 
course ended, for the present, by his desiring me to per- 
Biat in my present plan ; I should suffer no inconveniencea 
from it, since it would be my own fault if an interview 
again took place between the lady and me; meanwhile 
be should see her and effectually silence her inquiries. 

I ruminated not superficially or briefly on this dialogue. 
By what means would he silence her inquiries? He 
surely meant not to mislead her by fallacious representa- 
tions. Some inquietude now crept into my thoughts. I 
began to form conjectures as to the natm-e of the scheme 
to which my suppression of the truth was to be thus 
made subservient. It seemed as if I were wn.lking in 
the dark and might rush into snares or drop into pita 
before I was aware of my danger. Each moment 
accumulated my doubts, and I cherished a stcret fore- 
boding that the event would prove my new situation to 
be far less fortunate than 1 had, at first, fondly believed. 
The question now occurred, with painful rejictition, who 
»nd what was WclbeckV What was his relation to this 
foreign lady? What was the service for which I was to 
be employed ? 
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I conld not be contented without a eolution of these 
myeteriee. Why should I not lay my bouI open before 
my new friend ? Considering my situation, would he re- 
gard my fears and my surmises as criminal? I felt that 
they originated in laudable habits and views. My peace 
of mind depended on the favourable verdict which con- 
Bcience should pass on my proceedings. I saw the empti- 
ness of fame and luxury, when put in the balance against 
the recompense of \-irtue. Never would I purchase the 
blandishments of adulation and tbe glare of opulence at 
the price of my honesty. 

Amidst these reflections the dinner-hour arrived. The 
lady and Welbeck were present. A new train of senti- 
ments now occupied my mind. I regarded them both with 
inquisitive eyes. I cannot well account for the revolu- 
tion which had taken place in my mind. Perhaps it was 
ft proof of the capriciousness of my temper, or it was 
merely the fruit of my profound ignorance of life and 
manners. Whencesoever it arose, certain it is that I 
contemplated tbe scene before me with altered eyes. Ita 
order and pomp was no longer the parent of tranquillity 
and awe. My wild reveries of inheriting tliis splendour 
and appropriating the affections of this nymph, I now 
regarded as lunatic hope and childish folly. Education 
and nature had qualified me for a different scene. This 
might be the mask of misery and the structure of vice. 

My companions as well as myself were silent during 
the meal. The lady retired t^ soon as it was finished. 
My inexplicable melancholy increased. It did not pasa 
unnoticed by Welbeck, who inquired, with an air of 
kindness, into the cause of my visible dejection. I am 
almost ashamed to relate to what extremes my folly trans- 
ported me. Instead of answering him, I was weak 
enough to shed tears. 

This excited afresh his Burprise and his sympathy. 
He renewed his inquiries ; my heart was full, but how to 
disburden it I knew not. At length, with some difficulty, 
I expressed my wishes to leave his house and return into 
the country. 

What, he asked, had occurred to suggest this new plan \ 
What motive could incite me to bury myself in 
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obacnrity? How did I purpose to dispose of myself I 
Had Bume Dew friend sprung up more able or more will- 
ing to bcDcfit me than be imd been? 

"Xo," I aoaworod, "I have no relation who would 
own me, or friend who would protect. If I went into 
the country it would be to the toilsome occupationB of a 
day-labourer; but even that was better than my present 
Bituation." 

This opinion, he observed, must be newlj formed. 
What was tliere irksome or offensive iu my present mode 
of Hfe? 

That this man condescended to expostulate with me ; 
to dissuade me from my new plan ; and to enumerate the 
benefits which he was willing to confer, penetrated joj 
heart with gratitude. I could not but acknowledge that 
leisure and literature, copious and elegant accommoda- 
tion, were valuable for their own sake ; that alt the de- 
lights of sensation and refinements of intelligence were 
comprised within my present sphere, and would be nearly 
wanting in that to wluch I was going. I felt temporary 
compunction for my folly, and determined to adopt a dif- 
ferent deportment. I could not prevail upon myself to 
unfold the true cause of my dejection, and permitted him 
therefore to ascribe it to a kind of homesickness; to 
inexperience ; and to that ignorance which, on being 
ushered into a new scene, is oppressed with a sensation 
of forlomness. He remarked that these chimeras would 
ranieh before the influence of time, and company, and 
occupation. On the next week he would furnish me with 
employment ; meanwhile be would introduce me into 
company, where intelligence and vivacity would combine 
to dispel my glooms. 

As soon as we separated, my disquietudes returned. I 
contended with them in vain, and finally resolved to aban- 
don my present situation. When and how tfiis purpose 
was to be effected I knew not. That was to be the theme 
of future deliberation. 

Evening h&vtng arrived, Welbeck proposed to me to 
ftocompauy me on a visit to one of his friends. I cheer- 
fully accepted the invitation, and went with him to your 
' " r. WorUey's. A uouierous parly wu ausBiUad, 
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I cMeHy of the female sex. I was introdnced b; Welbecl 

L by tbe litle uf a youfnj friend of bi». NotvitbstaDdUii 

^^^H lay embarnuHmcnt, 1 did not fuil to attend to whal 
^^^^k poMcd on this occasion. I remarked that tbe atmoel 
^^^^1 deference was paid to mj ooiupanioa, on whom bis en- 
^^^^^ trance into thia company appeared to operate like ma^ic, 
^^^^K FHIb ojes Hparkled ', bia features expanded into n benign 
^^^^B I torenity ; and bis wonted reserve gave place to a torreoD 
^^^^1 Ilike and overflowing elocution. 

^^^1 I marked tlm cbaiigo in his deportment with tbe utmost 
^^^V Htoniebmcnt. So great was it, that I could hardly per- 
^^^^^ Buade myself that it was the same person. A mind tbus 
^^^H BUBceptible of new impressions must be, I conceived, of 
^^^H a wonderful texture. Nothing was further from my ex- 
^^^H pectationa tban tbat tliis vivacity wng mere dissimulation 
^^^^^ and would take its leave of bim when he left the com- 
^^^^H panyi yet this I found to be the case. Tbe door was no 
^^^^B Booner closed after bim than bis accustomed solemnity 
^^^^1 returned. He spake little, and that little was deliver^ 
^^^H' with empbatical »nd moDOsyllabic brevity. 
^^^^B We returned borne at a late hour, au<l I immediately 

^^^H retired to my chamber, not so much from tbe desire of 
^^^V repose as in order to enjoy and pursue my own reflec- 
tions without intotruption. 

Tbe condition of my mind was considcmbly remote 
from happiness. I was placed in a scene that furnished 
fuel to my curiosity. This passion is a source of plea- 
Bure, provided its gratification be practicable. I had no 
reason, in my present circumstances, to despair of know- 
ledge ; yet suspicion and anxiety beset me. I thought 
upon the delay and toil which the removal of my igno- 
rance would cost, and reaped only pain and fear from 
tbe reflection. 

The air was remarkably sultry. Lifted sashes and 
lofty ceilings were insufficient to attemper it. Tbe per- 
turbation of my thoughts afi'ccted my body, and the heat 
whicli oppressed me was aggravated, by my restlessness, 
almost into fever. Some hours were tbus painfully past, 
when I recollected that the bath, erected in tbe court 
"'iw, contained a sufficient antidote to the scorching 
of the atmosphere. 
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I rose, and descended the stairs softly, that I might 
not alarm Welbeck and tfio ludy, who occupied the two 
rooms on the sccoad floor. I proceeded to tlie bath, and, 
filling the reservoir with water, speedily dissipated the 
heat that incommoded me. Of all species of sensual 
gratiRcation, that was the most delicious ; and I cod- 
tinucd for a long time laving my limbs and moistening 
ja^ hair. In the midst of this amusement, I noticed the 
approach of day, and immediately saw the propriety of 
returning to my chamber. I returned with the same 
caution which I had usod in descending ; my feet were 
bare, bo that it was easy to proceed unattended by the 
smallest signal of my progress. 

I had reached the carpeted staircase, and was slowly 
ascending, when I heard, within the chamber that was 
occupied by the lady, a noise, aa of some one moving. 
Though not conscious of having acted improperly, yet Jj, 
felt reluctance to be seen. There wiis no reason to sup- 
pose that this sound was connected with tho detection of 
me in this situation ; yet I acted as if this reason ex- 
isted, and made baste to pass the door and gain the 
second Sight of steps. 

I was unable to accomplish niy design, when the cham- 
ber door slowly opened, and Wolbcck, with a light in his 
hand, came out. I was abashod and disconcerted at this 
interview. He started at seeing me ; but, discovering in 
an instant who it was, tua face assumed an expression in 
which shame and anger were powerfully blended. He 
seemed on the point of opening his mouth to rebuke me ; 
but, suddenly checking himself, he said, in a tone of 
mildness, " How is this ? Whence come you t" 

His emotion seemed to communicate itself, with an 
electrical rapidity, to my heart. My tongue faltered 
while I made some answer. I said, " I had been seek- 
ing relief from the heat of the weather, in tho hath." 
He heard my explanation in silence ; and, after a mo- 
ment's pause, passed into his own room, and shut him- 
self in. I hastened to my chamber. 

A different observer might have found In these cir- 
cumstances no food for his suspicion or his wonder. 
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To me, however, they Buggested vague and tumi 



Ab I atrode across the room I repeated, " This noniMl 
i liis daughter. Wbat proof Lave I of thai? He once 
I asserted it; and has frequently uttered nlliieions and 
L hints from which no other inference could be drawn. 
I' The chamber from witicti he came, in an hour devoted to 
■ sleep, was hers. For what end could a visit like this be 
^ paid ? A parent may visit his child at all acasons, with- 
t crime. On seeing me, mcthought his features in- 
dicated more than surprise, A keen interpreter would 
be apt to suspect a consciouBnesB of wrong. What if 
this woman he not his child ! How shall their relation- 
I ehip be ascertained ?" 

I was summoned at the customary hour to breakfast. 

My mind was fiill of ideas connected with this incident. 

I was not endowed with suflicieiit firmness to propose the 

cool and systematic observation of this man 'a deportment. 

I felt as if the state of my mind could not but be evident 

to him ; and exporicncod in myself all the confusion which 

1 tiiis discovery was calculated to produce in him. I would 

I have willingly excused myself from meeting him ; but 

f that was impossible. 

At breakfast, after tho usual salutations, nothing was 
said. For a time I scarcely lifted my eyes from the table. 
Stealing a glance at Welbeck, I discovered in bis fea- 
! tures nothing but his wonted gravity. He appeared oc- 
cupied with thoughts that hadno relation to last night's 
I adventure. This encouraged me ; and I gradually reco- 
vered my composure. Their inattention to me allowed 
me oocasionally to throw scrutinizing and comparing 
glances at the face of each. 

The relationship of parent and child is commonly dis- 
covered in the visage; but the child may resemble either 
of its parents, yet have no feature in common with both. 
Here outlines, surfaces, and hues were in absolute con- 
[ trariety. That kindred subsisted between them was_p09- 
[ Bible, notwithstanding this dissimilitude; but this circnm- 
I stance contributed to envenom my suspicions. 

Breakfast being finished, Welbeck cast an eye of invi- 
\ tation to the piano-forte. The lady rose to comply n ' ' 
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his request. My eye chanced to be, at that moment^ 
fixed on her. In stepping to the instrument, some motion 
or appearuncB awakened a thought in my mind which 
affected my feelinga like the shock of an earthquake, 

I have too alight acquaintance with the history of the 
pasaions to truly explain the emotion which now throbbed 
in my veins. I had been a stranger to what is called 
love. From subsequent reflection, I have contracted a 
suspicion that the sentiment with which I regarded this 
lady was not untinctnred from this source, and that hcnco 
arose the turbulence of my feelings on observing what I 
construed into marks of pregnancy. The evidence af- 
forded me was slight; yet it exercised au absolute sway 
over my belief. 

It was well that this suspicion had not been sooner 
excited. Now civility did not require my stay in the 
apartment, and nothing but flight could conceal the 
State of my mind. I hastened, therefore, to a distance, 
and shrouded myself in the friendly secrecy of my own 
chamber. 

The constitution of my mind ia doubtless singular and 
perverse ; yet that opinion, perhaps, ia the fruit of my 
ignorance. It may by no means be uncommon for men 
iofathion their conclusions in opposition to evidence and 
probability, and so as to feed their malice and subvert 
their happiness. Thus it was, in an eminent degree, in 
my case. The simple fact was connected, in my mind, 
with a train of the most hateful consequences. The de- 
pravity of Welbeck was inferred from it. The charms 
of this angelic woman were tarnished and withered. I 
had formerly surveyed her as a precious and perfect 
monmnent, but now it was a scene of ruin and blast. 

This had been a source of suf&cient anguish ; but this 
was not all. I recollected that the claims of a parent 
bad been urged. Will you bdieve that these claims 
were now admitted, and that they heightened the 
iniquity of Wolbock into the blackest and most stupen- 
douo of all crimes ? These ideas were necessarily tran- 
sient. Conclusions more conformable to appearances 
succeeded. This lady might have been lately reduced 
to widowhood. The recent loss of a beloved companion 
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far ks dt j e ct iB a , tad make 

Bj this new traia of kkas I nc somr^at Mmfbrted. 
I mw tfae foUj of pn«ipitate infmnces and tfae iojostiee 
of iBj atrocioas iaipotatioos, aad aeqnrod aome decree 
of paumee in my pnaent stale of aneertaiDty. AI7 
heart vas listened of its avaleil bardni, and I lahooiM 
to inTcnt some harmleas expBcatiaa of the eccse that I 
had vhiMflsed the psvecding ni^t- 

At dinner Welbeck appeared as nBoal, hut not the 
htdy. I ascnbe^l her aheence lo sooie easa^ isdiapoB- 
tton, and rentored to laqiiire into tlw stat« of ber health. 
My OQcnpanion B&id she was weQ, but that she had left 
tlie city for a month or two, finding the heat of Bammer 
incoDvenient where she woa. This waa do nnplausible 
reaaon fur reuremenC A candid nuod would have ac- 
quiesced in this representation, and found in it nothing 
iucoDEistent with a supposition respecting the cause of 
appearances faronrable to her chataeter ; bat otherwise 
was I affected. The nneasiness which had flown for a 
moment retaroed, and I sunk into gloomy fiilence. 

From thia I was roused by my patron, whu reqnested 
me Co deliver a billet, which he pat into my hand, at the 
coonting-botise of Mr. Thetford, and to bring him an 
answer. This message was speedily performed. I en- 
tered a large building by the river-side. A Hpacious 
apartment presented itself, well furnished with pipes 
and hogsheadd. In one comer was a smaller room, in 
which a gentleman was busy at writing. I advanced to 
the door of the room, but was there met by a yonng 
person, who received my paper and delivered it to him 
within. I stood still at the door ; but was near enough 
to overhear what would pass between them. 

The letter was l-iid upon the desk, and presently he 
that sat at it lifted his eyes and glanced at the snper- 
Bcriplion. He scarcely spoke above a whisper; but his 
words, never the less, were clearly distinguishable. I did 
not call to miud the sound of his voice, but his words 
oallud up a train of recollections. "^-^^^ 

"Lol ' said ho, carelessly, "this from the iVaJo6.'" 

An incident so slight as titis was sufficient to open • 
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BpacioQs scene of meditation. This little word, half 
whispered in a thoughtless mood, was a hej to onlodc 
ao extensive cabinet of secrets. Thetford was probahlj 
iadifforoQt wli ether his exclamation were overheanl 
Little did he think oa the Uifereniws which woald be 
built apoQ it. 

"The 2{abob !" By this appellation had some ooe 
been denoted in the chamber dialogae of which 1 had 
been an unsuspected auditor. The man who pretended 
poverty, and yet gave proofs of inordinate wealth; 
whom it was pardonuble to dcfrand of thirty thoosasd 
dollars; first, because the loss of tb:it snm would be 
trivial to one opulent as he ; and, secondly, because ho 
was imagined to have acquired this opulence by other 
than hoaest methods. Instead of forthwith relunung 
home, I wandered into the fields, to indulge myself in the 
new thoughts which were produced by this occurrence. 

I entertained no doubt that the per^n alluded to was 
my patron. No new light was thrown upon his charac- 
ter ; unless something were deducible from the charge 
ragnely otade, that his wealth was the fruit of illicit 
practices. He was opulent, and the sources of his wealth 
were unknown, if not to the rest of the community, at 
least to Thetford. But here had a plot been laid. The 
fortune^of^hetford'a brother was to rise from the success 
^ artifices. of >vluch tlie credulity of Welheck. sad to be 
the victim. To detect and to counterwork this plot was 
'oBviously my duty. My interft-rence might now indeed 
be too tate to be useful ; but this was at least to be ascer- 
tained by experiment. t 

How should my intention be efiected ? I had hitherto 
Qoticealed from Welbeck my adventures at Tlietford's 
boose. These it was now necessary to disclose, and to 
mention the recent occurrence. My deductions, in con- 
seqaence of my ignorance, might be erroneous ; but of 
their truth his knowledge of his own a&aii-s would enable 
kim to Judge. It was possible that Thetford and he 
wbotM chamber conversation I had overheard were dif- 
ferent persona. I endeavoured in vain to ascertain their 
Uenti^ b; k comparison of their voices. The words 
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lately heard, my remembrance did not enable me cer- 
tainly to pronounce to be uttered by the same organs. 

This uncertainty was of little moment. It aufficed 
that Welbeck was designated by thia appellation, and 
that therefore he was proved to be the subject of some 
fraudulent proceeding. The information that I pos- 
Bessed it was my duty to eommunicate as expeditiously 
as possible. I was resolved to employ the &rst oppor- 
1 tunity that offered for this end. 

My meditations had been ardently pursued, and, when 
I recalled my attention, I found myself bewildered among 
fields and fences. It was late before I extricated myself 
from unli:nown paths, and reached home. 

I entered the parlour; but Welbeck was not there. 
A table, with tea-equipage for one person, was set; from 
which I inferred that Weibeck was engaged abroad. This 
belief was confirmed by the report of the servant. He 
could not inform me where his master was, but merely 
that he should not take tea at home. This incident waa 
a source of vexation and impatience. I knew not but 
that delay would be of the utmost moment to the safety 
of my friend. Wholly unacquainted as I was with the 
nature of his contracts with Thetford, I could not decide 
whether a single hour would not avail to obviate the evib 
that threatened him. Had I known whither to trace his 
footsteps, I should certainly have sought an immediate 
interview ; but, as it was, I was obliged to wait, with what 
patience I could collect, for his return to his own house. 

I waited hour after hour in vain. The sun declined, 
and the shades of evening descended ; but Welbeck v 
still at a distance. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Wblbeck did not return, though hour succeeded n 
till the clock struck ten. I inquired of the servants, 
who informed me that their master waa not accustomed 
to Btay out eo late. I seated myoelf at a table, in a par* 
loar, on which there stood a light, aud listened for llie 
signal of his coming, either by the sound of steps on the 
pavement without or bj a peal from the bell. The silence 
waa uninterrupted and profound, and each minute added 
to mj sum of impatience and anxiety. 

To relieve myself from tlie heat of the weather, which 
yt&6 aggravated by the condition of my thoughts, as well 
sa to beguile this tormenting interval, it occurred to me 
to betake myself to the bath. I left the candle where it 
stood, and imagined that even in the bath I should hear 
the eound of the bell which would be rung upon his 
arrival ut the door. 

No such signal occurred, and, after taking this re- 
freshment, I pi'epared to return to my post. The parlour 
vu still unoccupied, but this was not all ; the candle I- -' 
iiwl loft upon the table was gone. This was an inexpli- 
cable circuniatance. On my promise to wait for their 
master, the servants had retired to bed. No signal of 
mny onu's entrance had been given. The street door 
WW lucked, and the key hung at its customary place 
upon the wall. What was I to think? It was obvious 
to BUppuse that the candle had been removed by a 
<lome«itic; but their footsteps could not be traced, and I 
was not suiHcicutly acquainted with the house to find the 
way, especially immersed in darkness, to their chamber. 
On« nioasure, however, it was evidently proper to tuie, 
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which vfns to supply tnyBelf, anew, with a light. This 
was instantly performed; but what was next to be done? 
I was woarj of the perplexities in which I was em- 
broiled. I saw no avenue to escape from them but that 
which led me to the bosom of nature and to my ancient 
occupations. For a moment 1 was tempted to resume 
j my rustic garb, and, on that very hour, to desert this 
habitation. One thing only detained me; the desire to 
apprize my patron of the treachery of Thetford. For 
this end I was anxious to obtain an interview; but now 
I reflected that this information could by other means be 
imparted. Was it not sufficient to write him briefly these 
particulars! ""d leave him to profit by the knowledge ? 
Thus I migHt, likewise, acquaint him with my motives 
for thus abruptly and unseasonably deserting his service. 
To the execution of this scheme pen and paper were 
necessary. The business of writing was performed in 
the chamber on the tliird story. I had been hitherto 
denied access to this room. In it was a show of papers 
and books. Here it was that the task, for which I had 
been retained, was to be performed ; but I was to enter 
it and leave it only in company with Welbeek. For 
what reasons, I asked, was this procedure to be adopted? 
I The influence of prohibitions and an appearance of 
r disguise in awakenhig curiosity is well known. My mind 
fastened upon the idea of this room with an unusual 
degree of intenseness. I had seen it but for a moment. 
Many of Welbeek "a hours were spent in it. It was not 
to be inferred that they were consumed in idleness: what 
then was the nature of his employment over which a veil 
of such impenetrable secrecy was cast ? 

Will you wonder that the design of entering this recess 
was insensibly formed? Possibly it was locked, bnt its 
accessibleness was likewise possible. I meant not the 
commission of any crime. My principal purpose was to 
procure the implements of writing, which were elsewhere 
not to be found. I should neither unseal papers upr open 
drawers. I would merely take a survey of the volumes 
and attend to the objects that spontaneously presented 
themselves to my view. In this there surely was nothing 
criminal or blameworthy. Meanwhile I wae nit mc- 
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mindful of the sudden disa.ppearH.tice of the candle. 
This incident filled my bosnm with the inquietudes of 
fear and the perturbsitions of wonder. 

Once more I paused to catch any Bound that might 
arise from without. All was still. I seized the caudle 
and prepared to mount the stairs. I bud not reached 
the first landing when I called to mind my midnight 
meeting with Welbeok at the door of his daughter's 
chamber. The chamber was now desolate; perhaps it 
was accessible ; if so, no injury was done by eutering it. 
My curiosity was strong, but it pictured to itself no pre- 
cise object. Three steps would bear me to the door. 
The trial, whether it was fastened, might be made in a 
moment; and I readily imagined that something might 
be fouBd within to reward the trouble of examination. 
The door yielded to my hand, and I entered, 

!No remarkable object was discoverable. The apart- 
ment was supplied with the usual furniture, I bent my 
steps towards a table over which a mirror was suspended. 
Aly glances, which roved with swiftness from one object 
to another, shortly lighted on a miniature portrait that 
bung near. I scrutinized it with eagerness. It was 
impossible to overlook its resemblance to my own visage. 
This was so great that for a moment I imagined myself 
to have been the original from which it had been drawn. 
This flattering conception yielded place to a belief merely 
of wiuilitude between me and the genuine original. 

The thoughts which this opinion was fitted to produce 
were euspended by a new object. A small volume, that 
had, apparently, been much used, lay upon the toilet. I 
openea it, and found it to contain some of the Dramas 
of Apostolo Zeno. I turned over the leaver ; a written 
paper saluted my sight. A single glance informed mo 
that it was English. .For the pi*esent 1 wjis insensible 
to all motives that would command me to forbear. I 
soiled the paper with an intention to peruse it. 

At that moment a stunning report was heard. It waa 
loud enough to shake the wails of the apartment, antl 
abrupt enough to throw nie into tremors. I dropped the 
book and yielded for a moment to confusion and sur|)ri80. 
From what (quarter it came^ I was unable accuiatcly to 
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determine ; but there could be no doubt, from its loud- 
ness, that it was near, and even in the house. It was 
no less manifest that the sound arose from the discharge 
of a pistol. Some hand must have drawn the trigger. 
1 recollected the disappearance of the candle from the 
room below, InstaTitly a supposition darted into uiy 
miiid which made my hair rise and my teeth chatter. 

" This," I said, "is the deed of Welbeck. lie entered 
■while I was absent from the room; he hied to his cham- 
ber; and, prompted by some unknown instigation, has 
inflicted on himself death !" This idea had a tendency 
to palsy my limbs and my thoughts. Some time passed 
in painful and tumultuous fluctuation. My aversion to 
this catastrophe, rather than a belief of being, by that 
means, able to prevent or repair the evil, induced me to 
attempt to enter his chamber. It was possible that my 
conjectures were erroneous. 

The door of his room was locked. I knocked ; I de- 
manded entrance in a low voice; I put my eye and my 
ear to the keyhole and the crevices; nothing could be 
heard or seen. It was unavoidable to conclude that no 
one was within ; yet the eflluvia of gunpowder was per- 
ceptible. 

Perhaps the room above had been the scene of this 
catastrophe. I ascended the second flight of etairs. 
I approached the door. No sound could bo caaght' by 
my laost vieilant attention. I put out the light i 
carried, and was then able to perceive tliat thfl(" 
light within the room. I scarcely knew how 1 
For some minutes I paused at the door. I vpofl 
requested permission to enter. My words ¥f*P 
eeeded by a deathlike fltillnesa. At. leli^^th I 
softly to withdraw the bolt, to open and 10 I 
■within the room. Nothing eould rxcerjd ilii' ^" 
my expectation; yet 1 Wii- -i- 
beheld. 

In a chair, wboae \ia^\-. 
wall, Rat Welbeck. Mjf « 
roused Inm from tbs tT 
He rcMted his huub j 
riveted to sometU 
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Here succeeded a new panse. The 
thoughts seemed now to become once more tranquil. 
Sadness, rather than fury, ovei-sprcad his features ; and 
hia accent, when ho spoke to me, was not faltering, but 
Holemn. 

"Mervyn," said he, "you comprehend not this scene. 
Your youth and inexperience make you a stranger to a 
deceitful and flagitious world. You know me not. It is 
time that this ignorance should vanish. The knowledge 
of me and of my actions may be of use to you. It may 
teach you to avoid the ahoala on which my virtue and my 
peace have been wrecked; but to the rest of mankind it 
can be of no use. The ruin of my fame Is, perhaps, 
irretrievable; but the height of my iniquity need not be 
known, I perceive in you a rectitude and firmness 
worthy to be trusted; promise me, therefore, that not a 
syllable of what I tell you shall ever pass your lips." 

I had lately experienced the inconvenience of a pro- 
mise; but I was now confused, embaiTasaed, ardently 
inquisitive as to the nature of this scene, and unapprized 
of the motives that might afterwards occur, persuading 
or compelling me to disclosure. The promise which he 
exacted was given. He resumed:— 

"I have detained you in my service, partly for yonr 
own benefit, but chiefly for mine. I intended to inflict 
upon yon injury and to do you good. Neither of these 
ends can I now accomplish, unless the lessons which my 
example may inculcate shall inspire you with fortitude 
and arm you with caution, 

"What it was that made rae thus, I know not. I am 
not destitute of understanding. My thirst of knowledge, 
though irregular, is ardent, I can talk and can feel as 
yirtue and justice prescribe; yet the tenor of my actions 
has been uniform. One tissue of iniquity and folly has 
been ja^ life; while my thoughts have been familiar with 
enlightened and disinterested principles. Scorn and de- 
testation I have heaped upon myself. Yesterday is re- 
tnembered with remorse. To-morrow is contemplated 
[Krith anguish and fi?_ar; yet every day is productive of 
^tike same crimes and of tbe same follies. 

"J iras left, by the insolvency of my father, (a 
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of Liverpool, J without any means of support but such as \ 
labour should afford me. Wliatever could generate pride, 
and the love of independence, was my portion. What- j 
ever can incite to diligence was the growth of my con- 
dition; yet my indolence was a cureless disease; and | 
there were no arts too sordid for me to practise. 

" I was content to live on the bounty of a kinsman. 
Ilis family wa-s numerous, and Lis revenue small. Ho 
forbore to upbraid me, or even to insinuate the propriety 
of providing for myself; bat he empowered inc to pursue 
any liberal or mechanical profession which might suit my 
taete. I was insensible to every generous motive. I 
laboured to forget my dependent and disgraceful con- 
dition, because the remembrance was a source of anguish, 
without being able to inspire me with a steady resolution 



"I contracted an acquaintance with a woman who was 
unchaste, perverse, and malignant. Me, however, she 
found it no difficult task to deceive. My uncle remon- 
strated against the union. He took infinite pains to 
unveil my error, and to convince mo that wedlock was 
improper for one destitute, aa I w;is, of the means of 
Bupport, even if the object of my choice were personally 
unexceptionable. 

"His representations were listened to with anger. 
That he thwarted my will in this respect, even by affec- 
tionate expostulation, cancelled alt that debt of gratitude 
which I owed to him. I rewarded him for all his kind- 
ness by invective and disdain, and liastened to complete 
my ill-omened marriage. I had deceived the woman's 
father by assertions of possessing seci'et resources. To 
gratify my passion, I descended to dissimulation and 
falsehood. He admitted me into his family, na the hus- 
band of his child; but the character of my wife and tho 
fallacy of my assertions were quickly discovered. He 
denied me accommodation under his roof, and I was 
turned forth to the world to endure the penalty of my 
raahueas and my indolence. 

"Temptation would have moulded me into any vilhi- 
noua shape. My virtuous theories and comprehensive J 
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eraditioa wnnld not have Bavecl me from the baBCst of 
crimes. Luckily for me, I was, for the present, exemptt'd 
from temptation, I hud formed an acquaintance with a 
young American captain. On being partiuUj informed 
of my situation, he invited me to embark with him for 
hia own countiy. Mj passage was gratuitous. I arrived, 
in a short time, at Charleston, which was the place of 
hia^bode. 

"He introduced me to his family, every member of 
which was, like himself, imbued with affection and bene- 
volence. I was treated lite their son and brother. I was 
hospitably entertained until I should be able to select 
Bome path of lucrative industry. Such was my incurable 
depravity, that I made no haste to select my pursuit. 
An interval of inoccupation succeeded, which I applied 
to the worst purposes. 

"My friend had a sister, who was married, but during 
the absence of her husband resided with her family. 
Hence originated our acquaintance. The purest of 
human hearts and the moat vigorous understanding were 
hers. She idohzed her husband, who well deserved to 
he the object of her adoration. Her affection for him, 
and her general principles, appeared to be confirmed 
beyond the power to be shaken. I sought her inter- 
course without illicit views ; I delighted in the effuBiona 
of her candour and the flashes of her intelligence; I 
conformed, by a kind of instinctive hypocrisy, to her 
views ; I spoke and felt from the influence of immediate 
and momentary conviction. She imagined she had found 
in me a friend worthy to partake in all her sympathies 
and forward all her wishes. We were mutually deceived. 
She waB the victim of self-delusion ; but I must charge 
myself with practising deceit both upon myself and her. 

"I reflect with astonishment and horror on the atep8 
which led to her degradation and to my calamity. In 
the high career of passion all consequences were over- 
looked. She was the dupe of the most audacious sophis- 
try and the grossest delusion. I was the slave of sensual 
impulses and voluntary blindness. The eflcct may be 

ally conceived. Not till symptomR of pregnancy begac 
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to appear were our ejres opened to the ruin which iin- 
pe ailed over ub. 

" Tlien I began to revolve the consequences, which the 
mist of passion had hith«'to concealed. I was tormented 
by the, pangs of remorse, and pursued by the phantom 
of ingratitude. To complete my despair, this unfortunate 
lady was apprized of my marriage with another woman ; 
a circumstance which I had anxiously concealed from her. 
She fled from her father's house at a time when her hus- 
band and brother were hourly expected. What became 
of her I knew not. She loft behind her a letter to her 
father, in which the melancholy truth was told. 

"Shame and remorse had no power over my life. To 
elude th»storm of invective and upbrniding, to quiet the 
Qproar of my mind, I did not betake myself to voluntary 
death. My pusillanimity stitl clung to this wretched 
existence. I abruptly retired from the scene, and, re- 
pairing to the port, embarked in the first vessel which 
appeared. The ship chanced to belong to Wilmington, 
in Delaware, and here I sought out an obscure and cheap 
abode. 

" I possessed no means of subsistence. I was unknown 
to my neighbours, and desired to remain unknown. I was 
unqualified for manual labour by all the habits of my life ; 
but there was no choice between penury and diligence, — 
between honest labour and criminal inactivity. I mused 
incessantly on the forlornnoss of my condition. Hour 
after hour passed, and the horrors of want began to en- 
compass me. 1 sought with eagerneaa for an avenue by 
which I might escape from it. The perverseness of my 
nature led me on from one guilty thought to another. I 
took, refuge in my customary sophistries, and reconciled 
myself at length to a scheme oi— forgery !" 



CHAPTER X. 

"Havixo ascertained mj pnrpoee, it irasre<|'G 
KM-cb out the means by which I might effect it. TLese 
were not clearly or readilj Eoggeatcd. The more I cod- 
totnpUted mj project, the inore nnmeroos and* arduous 
Ha difficoltieB appeared. I had no aseociatee tn mj 
undertaking. A due regard to my safety, and the nn- 
extinguifthed sense of honour, deterred me from seeking 
auxiliaries and co-agents. The esteem of mankind was 
the fipring of all my activity, the parent of all my \'irme 
and ail my \-ice. To preserve this, it was necessary that my 
guilty projectB should have neither witness nor partaker. 

L "I quickly discovered that to execute this scheme ,de- 
landcd time, application, and money, none of which my 

T'VreBent situation wonld permit me to devote to it. At 
HTHt it appeared that an attainable degree of skill and 
circumspection would enable me to arrive, by means of 
counterfeit bills, to the pinnacle of affluence and honour. 
My error was detected by a closer scrutiny, and I finally 
BOW nothing in this path but enormous perils and insur- 
mountable impedimenta. 

" Yet what alternative was offered me ? To maintain 
myself by the labour of my hands, to perform any toil- 
some or prescribed task, was incompatible with my na- 
ture. My habits debarred me from country occupations. 
My pride regarded as vile and ignominious dnidgery any 
employment which the town could afford. Meanwhile, 
my wants were u.b urgent as ever, and my funds were 
exhausted. 

■' There are few, perhaps, whose external situation re- 
nblod mine, who would have found in it any thing but 
ntements to industry and invention. A thousand me- 
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thods of subsistence, honest but laborious, were at ray 
commanj, but to these I entertained an irreconcilable 
aversion. Ease ami the respect attendant upon opulence 
I vas willing to purchase at the price of ever-wakeful 
Buspicion and eternal remorBo; but, even at this price, 
the purchase wiva impossible, 

" The desperateneaa of my condition became hourly 
more apparent. The further I e?:tended my view, llie 
darker grew the clouds which hung over futurity. An- 
guish and infamy appeared to be the inseparable conditions 
of my exist-ence. There was one mode of evading the 
eviU that impended. To free myself from self-upbraid- 
ing and to shun the persecutions of my fortune was pos- 
sible only by shaking off life itself. 

" One evening, as I traversed the bank of the creek, 
these dismal meditations were uncommonly intense. They 
at length terminated in a resolution to throw myself into 
the stream. The first impulse was to rush instantly to 
my death; but the remembrance of papers, lying at my 
lodgings, which might unfold more than I desired to the 
curiosity of survivors, induced me to postpone this ca- 
tastrophe till the next morning. 

"My purpose being formed, I found my heart lightened 
of its usual weight. By you it will be thought strange, 
but it is nevertheless true, that I derived from this new 
prospect not only tranquillity but cheerfulness. I hastened 
home. As soon as I entered, my landlord informed mo 
that a person had been searching for me in my absence. 
This was an unexampled incident, and foreboded me no 
good, I was strongly persuaded that my visitant had 
been led hither not by friendly but hostile purposes. 
This persuasion was confirmed by the description of the 
stranger's guise and demeanour given by my landlord. 
My fears instantly recognised the image of Watson, the 
man by whom I had been so eminently benefited, and 
whose kindness I had compensated by the ruin of hia 
sister and the confusion of his family, 

"An interview with this man was loss to be endured 
than lu look upon tlie face of an avenging deity. I was 
determined to avoid this interview, and, for this end, to 
execute my fatal purpose within the bow, ^^ \a.-^'«i 
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were collected with a tremulous haml, and consigned t 
the flames. I then bfide my hiudlorJ inform all viBiti 
that I shoiild not return tlU tlie next dny, and once n 
hastened towards the river. 

" My way led past the inn where one of the etage^ 
from Baltimore was accustomed to stop. I was not u 
aware that Watson had posBibly been brought in ttie 
coach which had recently arrived, and which now stood 
before the door of the inn. The danger of my being 
descried or encountered by liim as I passed did not fail 
to occur. This was to be eluded by deviating from the 
main street. 

" Scarcely had I turned a corner for this purpose 
when I was accosted by a young man whom I knew to 
be an inhabitant of the town, but with whom I had 
hitherto had no intercourse but what consisted in a tran- 
sient salutation. Ho apologized for the liberty of ac 
dressing me, and, at the same time, inquired if I undei 
stood the French language. 

"Being answered m tne affirmative, he proceeded tw 
tell me that in the stage, just arrived, had come a pas- 
senger, a youth who appeared to be French, who was 
wholly unacquainted with our language, and who had 
been seized with a violent disease. 

"My informant had felt compassion for the forloi 
condition of the stranger, and had just been seeking 
at my lodgings, in hope that my knowledge of Frencl 
would enable me to converse with the sick man, and 
obtain from him a knowledge of his situation and views. 

" The apprehensions I had precipitately formed were 
thus removed, and I readily consented to perform this 
service. The youth was, indeed, in a deplorable condition. 
Besides the pains of his disease, he was overpowered by 
dejection. The innkeeper was extremely anxious for the 
removal of his guest. He was by no means willing to 
sustain the trouble and expense of a sick or a dying man, 
for which it was scarcely probable that he should ever be 
reimbursed. The traveller had no baggage, and his 
dress betokened the pressure of many wants. 

" My compassion for this stranger was powerfully 
mwakeaed. i yia& in possession of a suitable apartmentj 
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for wtict I had no power to pay the rent tliat was a^-'i 
cruing ; but my inubility in this respect was unknown, ami j 
I might enjoy my lodgings nnmolested for some weeks. I 
The fate of tnis youth would bo speedily decided, and I' I 
should be left at liberty to execute my first intentions J 
before my embarr.taHments should be visibly increased. ' 

" After a moment's pause, I conducted the stranger to 
my home, placed him in my own bed, and became his 
nurse. His malady was such as is known in the tropical 
islands by the name of the yellow or malignant fever, 
and the physician who was called speedily pronounced 
his case desperate. I 

" It was my duty to warn him of the death that was 
hastening, and to promise the fulfilment of any of hia 
wiBhes not inconsistent with my present situation. He 
received my intelligence with fortitude, and appeared 
anxious to communicate some information respecting hia 
own state. His pangs and his weakness scarcely allowed 
him to be intelligible. From his feeble efforts and broken 
narrative I collected thus much concerning his family 
and fortune, 

" Hia father's name was Vincentio Lodi. From a mer- 
chant at Leghorn, he had changed himself into a plantar 
in the island of Guadaloupc. His son had been sent, 

an early age, for the benefits of education, to Europe. J 
The young Vincentio was, at length, informed by his I 
father, that, being weary of hia present mode of exist- \ 
cnee, he had determined to sell hia property and trans- 
port himself to the United States. The son was directed 
to hasten home, that he might embark, with his father, 
1 this voyage. 

" The summons was cheerfully obeyed. The youth, on 
his arrival at the island, found preparation making for the 
funeral of his father. It appeared that the elder Lodi 
had flattered one of his slaves with the prospect of hia 
freedom, but had, nevertheless, incladed this slave in the 
sale that he had made of bis estate. Actuated hy re- 
venge, the slave aasaesinated Lodi in the open street, and 
resigned himself, without a struggle, to the punishment 
which the law had provided for such a deed. 

" The property had been recenlLj UauateTTei, wA 'ijaa 
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price was now presented to joung Vincentio by tlie pur- 
chaser, Ue was by no means inclined to adopt hia 
father's project, and waa impatient to return with his 
inheritance to France, Before tliis could be done, the 
conduct of hia father had rendered a voyage to the Con- 
tinent indispensable, 

" Lodi had a daughter, whom, a few weeks previous to 
his death, he had intrusted to an American captain for 
whom he had contracted a friendship. The veesel was 
bound to Ptiiladelphia ; but the conduct she was to pur- 
sue, and the abode she was to select, on her arrival, were 
known only to the father, whose untimely death involved 
the son in considerable uncertainty with regard to hia 
sister's fate. His anxiety on this account induced him 
to seize the first conveyance that offered. In a short 
time he landed at Baltimore. 

"As aoon as he recovered from the fatigues of his 
voyage, he prepared to go to Philadelphia. Thither his 
baggage was immediately sent under the protection of a 
passenger and countryman. His money consisted in 
Portuguese gold, which, in pursuance of advice, he had 
changed into bank-notes. He besought me, in pathetic 
terms, to search out his sister, whose youth and poverty, 
and ignorance of the language and manners of the coun- 
try, might expose her to innumerable hardships. At the 
same time, he put a pocket-book and small volume into 
my hand, indicating, hy his countenance and getitui-es, 
his desire that I would deliver them to his sister, 

" His obsequies being decently performed, I had leisure 
to reflect upon the change in my condition which this in- 
cident had produced. In the pocket-book were found bilia 
to the amount of twenty thousand dollars. The volume 

f roved to be a manuscript, written by the elder Lodi in 
talian, and contained memoirs of the ducal house of 
Visconti, from whom the writer believed himself to have 
lineally descended. 

" Thus had I arrived, by an avenue so much beyond 
I my foresight, at the possession of wealth. The e*" 
I which impelled me to the brink of suicide, and whii 
j was the source, though not of all, yet of the larger p< 
i^iha, o! mj anguish, was now removed. What claiias 



evU ^^J 
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hononr or to ense were consequent on riches were, by an 
extraordinary fortune, now conferred upon me. 

" Such, for ii time, were my new-born but transitory 
raptures. I forgot that this money was not mine. That 
it had been received, under every sanction of fidelity, for 
another's use. To retain it was equivalent to robbery. 
The sister of the deceased was the rightful claimant ; il 
was my duty to se.xrch her out, and purform my tacit 
but sacred obligations, by putting the whole into her 



\ 



"This conclusion was too adverse to my wishes not to 
be strenuously combated. I asked what it was that gave 
man the power of ascertaining the successor to his pro- ^ \ 
perty. During bis life, be might tiansfer tbe actual^'* 
possession ; but, if vacant at his death, he into whose 
hands accident should cost it was the genuine proprietor. 
Jt is tme, that the law had sometimes otherwise decreed, 
but in law there was no validity further than it was able, . 
by investigation and punishment, to enforce its decrees : I 
but would the law extort this money from rae ? 

*' It was rather by gesture than by words that the will 
of Lodi was imparted. It was the topic of remote in- 
ferences and vague conjecture rather than of explicit 
and unerring declarations. Besides, If the lady were 
found, would not prudence dictate the reservation of her 
fortune to be administered by me, for her benefit ? Of/ 
this her age and education had disqualified herself. It! 
va8 sufficient for the maintenance of both. She would 
regard me as her benefactor and protector. By supply-' 
ing all her wants and watching over her safety withoutl 
apprizing ber of the means by which I shall be enabled 
to do this, I shall lay irresistible claims to her love and] 
her gratitude. 

"such were the sophistries by which reason was se- 
duced and my integrity annihilated. I hastened away 
from iny present abodu, I easily traced the baggage of 
the deceased to an inn, and gained possession of it. It 
contained nothing but clothes and books, I then insti- 
tuted the most diligent search after the young lady. 
For a time, my exertions were fruitless. 

'^Heaawbile, tlio posseador of tlua Uou&e Cosia^X 
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(proper to embark with his family for Europe. The 
I sum which he demanded for his furniture, though enor- 
' mooa, W113 precipitately paid by me. His aerviuita 
were continued in their former stations, and in the 
day at which he relinquished the mansion, I entered on 
possession. 

' " There was no difficulty in persuftding the world that 
Welbeck was a personage of opulence and rank. My 
birth and previous adventures it was proper to conceaL 
The facility with which mankind are misled in their esti- 
mate of characters, their proneneaa to multiply infer- 
ences and conjectures, will not be readily coneeived by 
one destitute of my experience. My sudden appearance 
on the stage, my stately reserve, my splendid habita- 
tion, and ray circumspect deportment, were sufficient to 
entitle me to homage. The artifices that were used to 
unveil the truth, and the guesses that were current re» 
epecting me, were adapted to gratify my ruling passion. 

"I did not remit "my diligence to discover tlie retreat 
of Mademoiselle Lodi. I found her, at length, in the 
family of a kinsman of the captain under whose care she 
had come to America, Her situation was irksome and 
perilous. She had already experienced the evils of being 
proteotorless and indigent, and myseasonable interference 
enatched her from impending and less supportable ills. 

'* I could safely unfold all that I'knew of her brother's 
history, except the legacy which he had left. I ascribed 
the diligence with which I had sought her to his death- 
bed injunctions, and prevailed upon her to accept from 
me the treatment which she would have received from 
her brother if he had continued to live, and if his power 
to benefit had been equal to my own. 

" Though leas can be said in praise of the understand- 
ing than of the sensibilities of this woman, she is one 
whom no one could refrain from loving, though placeil 
in situations far less favourable to the generation of that 
sentiment than mine. In habits of domestic and inces- 
sant intercourse, in the perpetual contemplation of fea- 
tures animated by boundless gratitude and inefTable 
lathies, it coidd not be expected that either she or 
i/J e8ca,pe enchantment. 
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"The poison was too sweet not to be swallowed with 
avidity by me. Too late I remembered that I was 
already enslaved by inextricable obligations. It was 
easy to have hidden this impediment from the eyes of 
my companion, but here my integrity refused to yield. 
I can, indeed, lay claim to little merit on account of 
this forbearance. If there had been no alternative be- 
tween deceit and the frustration of my hopes, I should 
doubtless have dissembled the truth with as little scruple 
on this as on a different occasion ; but I could not be 
blind to the weakness of her with whom I had to 
contend. 




"Meanwhile large deductions had been made E 
my stock of money, and the remnant would be speedily 
ConBumed by my present mode of life. My expenses 
far exceeded my previous expectations. In no long 
time I should be reduced to my ancient poverty, which 
the luxurious existence that I now enjoyed, and the re- 
gard due to my beloved and helpless companion, would 
render more irksome than ever. Some scheme to rescue 
me from this fate was indispensable ; but my aversion to 
labour, to any pursuit the end of which was merely gain, 
and which would require application and attention, con- 
tinued undiminished. 

"I was pinngod anew into dejection and perplexity. 
* From this I was somewhat relieved by a plan suggested 
I by Mr. Thetford. I thought I had experience of hia 
I knowledge and integrity, and the scheme that he pro- 
posed seemed liable to no possibility of miscarriage. A 
I Bhip was to be purchased, supplied with a suitable cargo, 
y'tad despatched to a port in the West Intlies. Losa 
from storms and enemies was to be precluded by in- 
Burance. Every hazard was to be enumerated, and the 
ship and cargo valued at the highest rate. Should the 
voyage be safely performed, the profits would be double 
the original expense. Should the ship be taken or 
wrecked, the insurers would have bound themselves to 
make ample, speedy, and certain indemniScation. Tbet- 
ford's brother, a wary and experienced trader, was to be 
the supercargo. 

"All my money was laid out upon this scheme. 
Scarcely enough was reserved to supply domestic and 
personal wants. Large debts were likewise incurred. 
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Out caution had, as we conceived, annihilated every 
chance of failure. Too much could not be expended on 
a project bo infallible ; and the vcBsel, amply fitted and 
freighted, departed on her voyage. 

*'An interval, not devoid of auapense and anxiety, 
Bucceeded. My mercantile inexperience made me dis- 
trust the clearness of my own discernment, and I could 
not bat remember that my utter and irretrievable de- 
struction was connected with the failure of my scheme. 
'lime added to my distrust and apprehensions. The 
time at which tidings of the ship were to be expected 
elapsed without affording any information of her destiny. 
My anxieties, however, were to be carefully hidden from 
the world. I had taught mankind to believe that this 
project had been adopted more for amusement than 
gain ; and the debts which I had contracted seemed to 
arise from willingness to adhere to established maxims, 
more than from the pressure of necessity. 

"Month succeeded month, and intelligence waa atill 
withheld. The notes which I had given for one-third 
of the cargo, and for the premium of insurance, would 
shortly become due. For the payment of the former, 
and the cancelling of the latter, I had relied upon the 
expeditious return or the demonstrated loss of the ve&- 
sel. Neither of these events had taken place. 

"My cares were augmented from another quarter. 
My companion's situation now appeared to be such as, 
if our intercourse had been sanctified by wedlock, would 
have been regarded with delight. As it was, no symp- 
toms were equally to be deplored. Oonsequences, as long 
aa they were involved in uncertainty, were extennated or 
overlooked ; but now, when they became apparent and 
inevitable, were fertile of distress and upbraiding. 

" Indefinable fears, and a desire to monopolize all the 
meditations and affections of this being, had induced me 
t" perpetuate her ignorance of any but her native lan- 
guage, and debar her from all intercourse with the world. 
My friends were of course inquisitive respecting her cha- 
racter, adventures, and particularly her relation to me. 
The consciousness how much the truth redounded to my 
dishonour made mc solicitous to lead con^ectoie o.aUD.'j. 
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For tbiB parpose I did not discoantenance the conclusion 
that was adopted by Bome, — that she was my daughter. 
I reflected that all dangerous surmises would be efleo- 
tuallj precluded by this belief, 

" These precau^oos afforded me gome consolation in 
my present difficulties. It was requisite to conceal the 
lady's condition from the world. If this should be inef- 
fectual, it would not be difficult to divert suspicion from 
my person. The secrecy that I had practised would be 
justified, in the apprehension of those to whom the per- 
sonal condition of Clemenza should be disclosed, by the 
feelings of a father. 

" Meanwhile, it was an obvious expedient to remove 
the unhappy lady to a distance from impertinent observ- 
ers. A rural retreat, lonely and sequestered, was eaaly 
procured, and liither she consented to repair. This ar- 
rangement being concerted, I had leisure to reflect upon 
the evils which every hour brought nearer, and which 
threatened to exterminate me. 

" My inquietudes forbade me to sleep, and I was ac- 
CUBtomcd to rise before day and seek some respite in the 
fields. Returning from one of these unseasonable ram- 
bles, I chanced to meet you. Your^ resemblance to the 
deceased Lodi, in person and visage. i3~r em5ttetfale . 
When you first met my eye, this similitude startled me. 
Tour subsequent appeal to my compassion was clothed 
in such terms as formed a powerful contrast with your 
dress, and prepossessed me greatly in favour of your 
education and capacity. 

" In my present hopeless condition, every incident, 
however trivial, was attentively considered, with a view 
to extract from it some means of escaping from my dif- 
ficulties. My love for the Italian girl, in spite of all my 
efforts to keep it alive, had begun to languish. Marriage 
was impossible ; and had now, in some degree, ceased to 
he desirable. We are apt to judge of others by our- 
selves. The passion I now found myself disposed to 
ascribe chiefly to fortuitous circumstances ; to the im- 
pulse of gratitude, and the exclusion of competitors; 
and believed that. .your resomblanee to her ^ ro t hor ^yonr 
sndjiersonal accomplishments] might, afti 
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time, and in con geqnence of suitable contrivances on ipy . 

2^art, give_a new direction to lier feelings. _T_o_garn ^^t_ /' J ) 
concurrence,! relied upon your simplicrtj, j'our gr»ti- 
tnd e. and jour Busccptibilitj to the charm8_of_tJiifl be- 

• Wifcning creatnre. 

"1 contemplated, iLkewiae, another end. Mrs. Went- _ 
worth is rich. A youth who was once her favourite, and 
- tteBigneT' to inherit her fortunes, has disappaiired; for 
some years, from the scene. His death ia most probable, 
but of that there is no satiefactqry.iii£;u-niayon. The life 
of this person, whose name is.^lSiVering, is-«n obstacle to ~ 
some designs which had occurrefTto'me in relation to this 
woman, My purposes were crude and scarcely formed, 
I need not swell the catalogue of my errors by expatiat- 
ing upon them. Suffice it to say that the peculiar cir- 
cumatanoes of youi' introduction to me led me to reflec- 
tions on the use that might be made of your agency, in 
procuring this lady's acquiescence in my schemes. You 
were to be ultimately persuaded to confirm her in the 
belief that her nephew was dead. To this conaummation 
it was indispensable to lead you by slow degrees and 
oircuitona paths. Meanwhile, a profound silence, with 
regard to your genuine history, was to be observed ; and 
to this forbearance your consent was obtained with more 
readiness than I expected. 

" There was an additional motive for the treatment 
jou received from mo. My personal projects and cares 
Lad hitherto prevented me from reading Lodi'a manu- 
Bcript; a slight inspection, however, was sufficient to 
prove that the work was profound and eloquent. My 
ambition has panted, with equal avidity, after the repu- 
tation of literature and opulence. To claim the author- 
ship of this work was too harmless and specious a strata- 
gem not to he readily suggested. I meant to translate 
it into English, and to enlarge it by enterprising inci- 
dents of my own invention. My scruples to assume the 
merit of the original composer might thus be removed. 
For tbia end, your assistance as an amanuensis would be 
neoeesary. 

"You will perceive that all these projects depended 
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^ on the seasonable arrival of intelligence from , Tlie 

delay of another wetk would seal my destruction. Tbe 
eiteiicc might arise from the foundering of the ship ami i 

the deatruction of all on board. In this case, tlio io- | 

Burance was not forfeited, but payment could not be ob- 
tained within a year. Meanwhile, the premium and 
Other debta must be immediately discharged, and this 
waa beyond ray power. Meanwhile, I was to live in a 
manner that would not belie my pretensions ; but my 
coffers were empty. 

" I cannot adequately paint the anxieties with which I 
have been haunted. Each hour has added to the burden 
of ray existence, till, in consequence of the events of 
this day, it has become altogether insupportable. Soma 
hours ago, I was summoned by Thetford to Ifis house. I 

The messenger informed me that tidings had been re- 
ceived of my ship. In answer to ray eager inten'oga- 
tioQS, he could give no other information than that she 
had been captured by the British. He was unable to 
relate particulars. 

"News of her safe return would, indeed, have been 
far more acceptable; but even this information was a 
floorce of infinit* congratulation. It precluded the de- 
mand of my iDBurors. The payment of other debts 
might be postponed for a month, and my situation be the 
same as before the adoption of this successless scheme. 
Hope and joy were reinstated in my bosom, and I hasted 
to Thetfordfl counting-house. 

" He received me with an air of gloomy dissatisfac- 
tion. I accounted for his sadness by supposing him 
averse to communicate information which was less fa 
vourable than our wishes had dictated. He confirmed, 
with visible reluctance, the news of her capture. He 
had just received letters from his brother, acquainting 
him with all particulars, and containing the official docu- 
ments of this transaction. 

" This had no tendency to damp my satisfaction, and 
I proceeded to peruse with eagerness the papers which 
he put into my hand. I had not proceeded far, when 
my joyous hopes vanished. Two French mulattoes had, 
anei much aolicitation, and the most solemn promises to 
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carry witli them no articles wliich the lawa of war decree 
to be contraband, obtained a passftge in the vessel. She 
was speedily encountered by a privateer, by whom every 
receptacle waa ransacked. lu a chest, belonging to tha 
Frenchmen, and which they had affirmed to contain no- 
thing but their clothes, were found two sabres, and other 
aoooutrements of an officer of cavalry. Under this pre- 
tence, the vessel was captured and condemned, and this 
was a cause of forfeiture which had not been provided 
against in the contract of insurance. 

" By this untoward event my hopes were irreparably 
blasted. The utmost efforts were demanded to conceal 
my thonghtB from my companion. The anguish that 
preyed upon my heart was endeavoured to be masked by 
looks of indifference. I pretended to have been pre- 
viously informed by the messenger not only of the cap- 
ture, but of the cause that led to it, and forbore to ex- 
patiate upon my loss, or to execrate the authors of my 
disappointment. My mind, however, was the theatre of 
discord and agony, and I waited witii impatience for an 
opportunity to leave him. 

" For want of other topics, I aaked by whom this in- 
formation had been broi^ht. He answered, that thq 
bearer was Captain Amost^atsop, whose vessel had been 
forfeited, at the same time, iinder a different pretence^ 
He added that, my name being mentioned accidentally! 
to Watson, the latter had betrayed marks of great aur-j 
prise, and been very earnest in his inquiries respecting! 
my situation. Having obtained what knowledge Thet- 
ford was able to communicate, the captain had departedJ 
avoning a former acquaintance with me, and declarina 
his intention of paying me a visit. ^ 

" These words operated on my frame like lightning. 
All within me was tumult and terror, and I rushed pre- 
cipitately out of the house. I went forward with un- 
equal ateps, and at random. Some instinct led mo into 
the fields, and I was not apprized of the direction of my 
steps, till, looking up, I found myself upon the shore of 
Schnylkill. 

"Thus was I, a second time, overborne by hopeless 
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and incurable evils. An interval of motley feelinga, 
, Bpecious artifice and contemptible imposture, had eli 
I since my meeting with the stranger at Wilmington. 

Imy forlorn state had led me to the brink of auicide. A 
brief and feverish respite had been afforded me, but now 
was I transported to the verge of the same abyss. 

"Amos Watson was the brother of the angel whom I 
had degraded and destroyed. What but fiery indigna- 
tion and unappeasable vengeance could lead him into my 
presence ? With what heart could I listen to his invec- 
tives? How could I endure to look upon the face of one 
whom I had loaded with euch atrocious and intolerable 
injuries 1 

r- "I was acquainted with his loftiness of mind; his de- 
_ keatation of injustice, and the whirlwind passions that 

r." y Ingratitude and villany like mine were qualified to awaken 
f .\*' in his bosom, I dreaded not his violence. The death 
that he might be prompted to inflict was no object of 
aversion. It was poverty and disgrace, the detection of 
.toy crimes, the looks and voice of malediction and up- 
'braiding, from wliich my cowardice shrunk. 

"Why should I live? I must vanish from that stage 
■which I had lately trodden. My flight must be instant 
and precipitate. To be a fugitive from exasperated 
creditors, and from the industrious revenge of Watson, 
was an easy undertaking ; but whither could I fly, where 
I should not be pursued by the phantoms of remorse, by 
the dread of hourly detection, by the necessities of hun- 
ger and thirst ? In what scene should I be exempt from 
servitude and drudgery? Was my existence embellished 
with enjoyments that would justify my holding it, en- 
cumbered with hardships and immersed in obscurity? 

" There was no room for hesitation. To rush into the 
stream before me, and put an end at once to my life and 
the miseries inseparably linked with it, was the only 
proceeding which fate had left to my choice. My 
muscles were already exerted for this end, when the 
I helpless condition of Clemenza was remembered. What 
I provision could I make against the evils that threatened 
\ her ? Should I leave her utterly forlorn and friendless 1 
Mrs. Wentworth's temper was forgiving and compas- 
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Bionate. Adversity had taught her to participate and 
her wealth enabled hor to relieve distress. Who was 
there by whom such powerful claims to succour and pro- 
tection could be urged as by this desolate girl? Might 
I not state her situation in a letter to this lady, and urge 
irresistible pleas for the extension of her kindiiess to this 
object t 

" These thoughts made me suspend my steps. I de- 
termined to seek my habitation once more, and, Laving 
written and deposited this letter, to return to the execu- 
tion of my fatal purpose, I had scarcely reached my 
own door, when some one approached along the pave- 
ment. The form, at first, was undJatiuguishable, but, by 
coming, at length, within the illumination of a lamp, it 
was perfectly recognised. 

" To avoid this detested interview was now impossible. 
Watson approached and accosted me. In thia conflict 
of tumultuous feelings I was still able to mnintain an air 
of intrepidity. His demeanour was that of a man who 
struggles with his rage. His accents were hurried, and 
scarcely articulate. 'I have ten words to say to you,' 
said he ; ' lead into the house, and to some private room. 
My business with you wilt be despatched in a breath.' 

"I made him no answer, but led the way into my 
house, and to my study. On entering this room, I put 
the light upon the table, and, turning to my visitant, 
prepared silently to hear what he had to unfold. He 
Btruck his clenched hand against the table with violence. 
His motion was of that tempestuous kind as to over- 
whelm the power of utterance, and found it easier to vent 
itself in gesticulations than in words. At length be 
exclaimed, — 

" ' It is well. Now has the hour, so long and so im- 
patiently demanded by my vengeance, arrived. Wel- 
beck ! Would that my first words could strike thee 
dead ! They will so, if thou bast any title to the name 
of man. 

" ' My sister is dead ; dead of anguish and a broken 
heart. Remote from her friends; in a hovel; the abode 
of indigence and misery. 

" * Her husband is no more. He retoraed afier ^ _ 
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long absence, a tedious navigation, and Ticissitudea 
hardships. He flew to the bosoni of his love; 
wife. She was gone ; lost to him, and to virtue. 
fit of desperation, he retired to his chamber and du- 
epatched himself. This ia the instrnment with which 
the deed was performed.' 

" Saying this, Watson took a pistol from his pocket, 
and held it to my head. I lifted not my hand to turn 
aside the weapon. I did not shudder at the spectacle, 
or shrink from his approaching hand. With fingers 
clasped together, and eyes fixed upon the floor, I waited 
till his fury was exhausted. He continued ; — 

" 'All passed in a few hours. The elopement of his 
daughter, — the death of his son. my father 1 Most 
loved and moat venerable of men ! To see thee changed 
into a maniac ! Haggard and wild 1 Deterred from 
outrage on thyself and those around thee by fetters and 
Btripes 1 What was it that saved me from a like fate ? 
To view this hideous ruin, and to think by whom it was 
occasioned! Yet not to become frantic like thee, my 
father ; or not destroy myself like thee, my brother ! 
My friend ! — 

'"No. For this hour was I reserved; to avenge 
jour wrongs and oiine in the blood of this ungrateful 
villain. 

"'There,* continued he, producing a second pistol, 
and tendering it to me, — ' there ia thy defence. Take 
we opposite sides of this table, and fire at the same 
instant.' 

"I>uring this address I was motionless. He tendered 
the pistol, but I unclasped not my hands to receive it. 

" * Why do you hesitate ?' resumed he. ' Let the 
ebance between us be equal, or fire you first.' 

" 'No,' said I, 'I am ready to die by your hand. I 
wish it. It will preclude the necessity of performing 
the office for myself. 1 have injured you, and merit all 
that your vengeance can inflict. I know your nature 
too well to bcbeve that my death will be perfect cxp!:i- 
tion. When the gust of indignation is past, the remem- 
brance of your deed will only add to your sum of misery ; 
vet I do not love you veU enoogh to wish that yon 
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H would forbear. I desire to die, and to die by another's ] 
H hand rather than m; own.' 

H "'Coward!" exclaimed Watson, with augmented vo- 

H hemence, 'yon know me too well to believe me capable 
H of assassination. Vile subterfuge ! Contemptible pleii .' 

B lake the pistol and defend yourself. Ton want not the 

W power or the will ; but, knowing that I spurn at murder, 
w you think your safety will bo found in paBsivenesB. Your 

I refusal will avail you little. Your fame, if not your 

I life, is at my mercy. If you falter now, I will allow you 

to live, but only till I have stabbed your reputation.' 

" I now fixed my eyes steadfastly upon him, and 
Bpoke: — 'IIow much a stranger are you to the feelings 
of Welbeck ! How poor a judge of his cowardice ! I 
take your pistol, and consent to your conditions.' 

"We took opposite sides of the table. 'Are you 
ready?' he cried; 'fire!' 

" Both triggers were drawn at the same instant. Both 
pistols were discharged. Mine was negligently raised. 
Such b the untoward chance that presides over human 
affairs; such is the malignant destiny by which raj steps 
have ever been pursued. The bullet whistled h 
by me, — levelled by an eye that never before failed, anH 
with so small an mterval between us. I escaped, but „ 
my blind and random shot took place in his heart, -\ 
"There is the fruit of this disastrous meeting. The\ 
catalogue of death is thus completed. Thou steepest,! 
Watson ! Thy sister is at rest, and so art thou. Thy I 
TOW8 of vengeance are at an end. It was not reserved 
for thee to be thy own and thy sister's avenger. Wei- i 
beck's measure of transgressions is now full, and his own 1 
hand must execute the justice that is due to him." | 



CHAPTER XII. 



Such was Welbeck's tale, listened to bj me with an 
' I which every faculty was absorbed. How 



I adverse to my dreams were the incidents that had just 

ittH'ti rnlatmi ! Ttip iMirt.a.in was liftPfL and a scpne of 



guilt and ignominy disclosed where my rasL and inex- 
1 perienced youth had suspected nothing but loftiness and 
' magnanimity. 

For a while the wondrousness of this tale kept me from 
contemplating the conaequeuces that awaited us. My 
unfledged fancy had not hitherto soared to this pitch. 
All was astouning by its novelty, or terrific by its horror. 
The very scene of these offences partook, to my rustio 
apprehenaion, of fairy splendour and magical abruptness. 
My understanding was bemazed, and my senses were 
tai^ht to distrust their own testimony. 

From this musing state I was recalleti by my companion, 
irho said to mo, in solemn accents, "Mervyn! I have but 
two requests to make. Assist me to bury these remains, 
and then accompany me across the river. I have no power 
to compel your silence on the acts that you have wit- 
ncBsod. I have meditated to benefit as well aa to injure 
you; but I do not desire that your demeanour should 
conform to any other standard than justice. You have 
promised, and to that promise I trust. 

"If you chooso to fly from this scene, to withdraw 
yourself from what you may conceive to be a theatre of 
guilt or peril, the avenues are open; retire unmolested 
and in silence. If you have a manlike spirit, if you are 
grateful for the benefits bestowed upon you, if your dis- 
cernment enables you to see that compliance with my 
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request niU entangle you in no gnllt and betray you into 
no danger, stiiy, and aid me in liiding these remains 
frum human scrutiny. 

" Wataon is beyond the reach of further injury. I 
never intended him barm, though I have torn from him 
his sister and friend, and have brought his life to an un- 
timely close. To provide him a grave is a duty that I 
owe to the dead and to the living. I shall quickly plaoo 
myself beyond the reach of inquisitors and judges, but 
would willingly rescue from molestation or suspicion those 
vhom I shall leave behind." 

What would have been the fruit of dehberation, if I 
Lad had the time or power to deliberate, I know not. 
My thoughts flowed with tumult and rapidity. To shut 
thifl spectacle from my view was the first impulse ; but to 
desert this man, in a time of so much need, appeared a 
thankless and dastardly deportment. To remain where 
I was, to conform implicitly to his direction, required no - 
effort. Some fear waa connected with his presence, and 
with that of the dead; but, in the tremulous confusion of 
my present thoughts, solitude would conjure up a thou- 
sand phantoms, 

I made no preparation to depart. I did not verbally 
assent to his proposal. He interpreted my silence into 
acquiescence. He wrapped the body in the carpet, and 
then, lifting one end, cast at me a look which indicated 
his expectations that I would aid him in lifting this 
ghastly burden. During this proceaa, tho silence was 
unbroken. 

I knew not whither he intended to convey the corpse. 
lie had talked of burial, but no receptacle had been pro- 
vided. How far safety might depend upon his conduct 
in this particular, I was unable to estimate. I was in 
too heartless a mood to utter my doubts. I followed his 
example in raising the corpse from the floor. 

lie led the nay into tho passage and down-etairs. 
Having reached the first floor, he unboiled a <loor which 
led into the cellar. The stairs and passage were illumi> 
nated by lumps that bung from the ceiling and were 
accustomed to burn during the night. Now, however, 
we were entering darksome and murky recesses. 
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"Return," said he, in a tone of command, "and fetch 
the light. I will wait for you." 

I obeyed. Ab I returned with the light, a Buepicion 
stole into my mind, that VV^lfaeck had taken this oppor- 
tunity to fly ; and that, on regaining the foot of the stairs, 
I should find the spot deserted by all but the dead. My 
blood was chilled by this imago. The momentary reso- 
lution it inspired was to follow the example of the fugi- 
tive, and leave the persons whom the ensuing day might 
convene on this spot, to form their own conjectures as to 
the cause of this catastrophe. 

Meanwhile, I cast anxious eyes forward. Welheck 
was discovered in the same place and posture in which 
he had been left. Lifting the corpse and its shroud in his 
axms, he directed me to follow him. The vaults beneath 
were lofty and spacious. He passed from one to the 
other till we reached a small and remote cell. Here he 
oast his burden on the ground. In the fall, the face of 
Wataon chanced to be disengaged from its covering. Its 
closed eyes and sunken muscles were rendered in a ten- 
fold degree ghastly and rueful by the feeble light which 
the candle shed upon it. 

This object did not escape the attention of Wclbeck. 
He leaned against the wall, and, folding his arms, re- 
signed himself to reverie. He gazed upon the counte- 
nance of Watson, hut liis looks denoted his attention to 
be elsewhere employed. 

As to me, my state will not be easily described. My 
eye roved fearfully from one object to another. By turns 
it was hxed upon the murdered person and the murderer. 
The narrow cell in which we stood, its rudely-fashioned 
walls and arches, destitute of communication with the 
estemal air, and its palpable dark scarcely penetrated 
by the rays of a solitary candle, added to the silence 
which was deep and universal, produced an impression 
on my fancy which no time will obliterate. 

Perhaps my imagination was distempered by terror. 
The incident which I am going to relate may appear to 
have existed only in my fancy. Be that as it may, I 
experienced aJ! the effects which the fullest belief is 
adapted to produce. Glancing vaguely at the oount»- 
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nance of Watson, my attention was arrested by a con- • 
Tulsive motion iii the eyelids. This motion increased,' ' 
till at length the eyea opened, and a glance, htnguid but 
wild, was thrown around. Instantly they closed, and 
the tremulous appearance vanished. 

I started from my place and was on the point of utter- 
ing some involuntary exclamation. At the same moment, 
Welbeck seemed to recover from his reverie. 

"How is this?" said he. "Why do we linger bere? 
Every moment is precions. We cannot dig for him a 
grave with our hands. Wait bere, while I go in search 
of tt spade." 

Saying this, he snatched the candle from my hand, and 
hasted away. My eye followed the light as its gleams 
shifted their place upon the walls and ceilings, and, gra- 
dually vanishing, gave place to unreapited gloom. This 
proceeding was so unexpected and abi'upt, that I had no 
time to remonstrate against it. Before I retrieved the 
power of reflection, the light bad disappeared and the 
footsteps were no longer to bo beard. 

I was not, on ordinary occasions, destitute of equa- 
nimity; bnt perhaps the imagination of man is naturally 
abhorrent of death, until tutored into indifference by 
habit. Every circumstance combined to fill me with 
shuddering and panic. For a while, I was enabled to 
endure my situation by the exertions of my reason. 
That the lifeless remains of a human being are power- ' 
less to injure or benefit, I was thoroughly persuaded. I 
Bumiuoncd this belief to my aid, and was able, if not to 
subdue, yet to curb, my fears. I listened to catch tho 
sound of the returning footsteps of Welbeck, and hoped 
that every new moment would terminate my solitude. 

No signal of hia coming was afforded. At length it 
occurred to me that Weibeck had gone with no intention 
X» return; that bis malice had seduced me hither to 
encounter the consequences of his deed. He bud fled 
and barred every door behind him. This suspicion 
m«y well be supposed to overpower my courage, and to 
cull forth desperate efll'orts for my deliverance. 

I extended my hands and went forward. I had been 
too little attentive to the situation and direction of these 
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[y^ yauTta aud pa bh a ges, to go forward with undeviating 

^ accuracy. My fears likewise tended to confuse my per- 

fy'X ceptionB and bewilder my Btepa. No twitb standi tig the 

'' danger of encountering obBtructions, I rushed towards 

the entrance with precipitation. 

My temerity was quickly punished. In a moment, I 
was repelled by a jutting angle of the wall, with such 
force that I staggered backward and folL The blow was 
stunning, and, when I recovered my senses, I perceived 
that a torrent of blood waa gushing from my nostrils. 
My clothes were moistened with this unwelcome effusion, 
and I could not but reflect on the hazard which I should 
incur by being detected in this recess, covered by these 
accusing stains. 

This reflection once more set me on my feet and incited 
my exertions. I now proceeded with greater wariness 
and caution. I had lost all distinct notions of my way. 
My motions were at random. All my labour waa to 
shun obstructions and to advance whenever the vacuity 
would permit. By this means, the entrance was at 
length found, and, after various efforts, I arrived, beyond 
my hopes, at the foot of the staircase. 

I ascended, but quickly encountered an insuperable 
impediment. The door at the stair-head was closed and 
barred. My utmost strength was exerted in vain, to 
break the lock or the hinges. Tlius were my direst ap- 
prehensions fulfilled. Welbeck had left me to sustain 
the charge of murder; to obviate suspicions the most 
atrocious and plausible that the course of human events 
is capable of producing. 

Here I must remain till the morrow ; till some one 
can he made to overhear my calls and come to my de- 
liverance. What effects will my appearance produce on 
the apectiitor ? Terrified by phantoms and stained with 
blood, shall I not exhibit the tokens of a maniac as well 
as an assassin ? 

The corpse of Watson will quickly be discovered. If, 
previous to this disclosure, I should change my blood- 
stained garments and withdraw into the country, shall I 
not be pursued by the most vehement suspicions, and, 
perhaps, hunted to my obscurest retreat by the minis- 
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ters of justice ? 1 am innooent ; but my tale, however 
circumstantial or true, will scarcely suffice for my vindi- 
cation. My flight will be construed into a proof of in- 
coD testable guilt. 

While harasaed by these thoughts, my attention was 
attracted by a faint gleam cast upou the bottom of the 
staircase. It grew stronger, hovered for a moment in 
my sight, and then disappeared. That it proceeded 
from a lamp or candle, borne by some otic along the 
passages, was no untenable opinion, but was far lesa 
probable than that the effulgence was meteorous. I 
confided in l^e latter supposition, and fortified myself 
anew against the dread of pretomatm-al dangers. My 
tiioughts reverted to the contemplation of the hazards 
and suspicions which flowed from my continuance in 
this spot. 

In the midst of my perturbed musing, my attention 
was again recalled by an illumination like the former, 
Iiistead of hovering and vanishing, it was permanent. 
No ray could be more feeble ; but the tangible obscurity 
to which it succeeded rendered it conspicuous as an 
electrical flash. For a while I eyed it without moving 
from my place, and in momentary expectation of its 
disappearance. 

Remarking its stability, the propriety of scrutinizing 
it more nearly, and of ascertaining the source whence it 
flowed, was at length suggested. Hope, as well as 
curiosity, was the parent of my conduct. Though 
utterly at a loss to assign the cause of this appearance, 
I was willing to believe some connection between that 
cause and the means of my deliverance. 

I had scarcely formed the resolution of descending 
the stair, when my hope was estinguiahod by the recol- 
lection that the cellar had narrow and grated windows, 
tlirough which light from the street might possibly have 
found access. A second recollection supplanted this 
belief, for In ray way to this staircase my attention 
would have been solicited, and my steps, in some <legree, 
bvcD guided, by light coming through these avenues. 

Uaving returned to the bottom of the stair, 1 per- 
.AWmLovw^ part of the long-drawn passage illuminated. 
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I threw a glance forward to the quarter whence the 
Beemed to proceed, and beheld, at a considerable dia- 
tance, Welbeck in the cell which I had left, turning up 
the earth with a spiulc. 

After a pause of aatonishment, the nature of the error 
which I had committed rushed upon mj approheosion. 
I now perceived that the darkness had misled me to a 
different staircase from that which I had originallj de- 
scended. It waa apparent that Welbeck intended me 
no evil, but had really gone in search of the instrument 
which ho had mentioned. 

This discovery overwhelmed me with contrition and 
shame, though it freed me from the terrors of imprison- 
ment and accusation. To return to the cell which I had 
left, and where Welbeck was employed in his disastrous 
office, was the expedient which regard to my own safety 
unavoidably suggested, 

Welbeck paused at ray approach, and betrayed a mo- 
mentary consternation at the sight of my ensanguined 
TJsage. The blood, by some inexplicable process of 
nature, perhaps by the counteracting intluence of fear, 
had quickly ceased to flow. Whether the cause of my 
evasion, and of my flux of blood, was guosaed, or whether 
his attention waa withdrawn, by more momentous objects, 
^om my condition, he proceeded in his task in silence. 

A shallow bed and a slight covering of clay were pro- 
vided for the hapless Watson. Welbeck's movements 
were hurried and tremulous. His countenance betokened 
a mind engrossed by a single purpose, in some degree 
foreign to the scene before him. An intensity and 
fixedness of features were conspicuous, that led me to 
suspect the subversion of his reason. 

Having finished the task, he threw aside his imple- 
ment, lie then put into my hand a pocket-book, saying 
it belonged to Watson, and might contain something 
serviceable to the living. I might make what use of it 
I thought proper. He then remounted the stairs, and, 
placing the candlo on a table in the hall, opened the 
principal door and went forth. I was driven, by a sort 
" mechanical impulse, in hia footsteps. I followed him 
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because it wub agreeable to him and because I knew not 
whither else to direct my steps. 

The streets were desolate and silent. The watchman's 
call, remotely and faintly heard, added to the general 
solemnity. 1 followed my companion in a state of mind 
not easily described. I had no spirit oven to inquire 
whither he was going. It was not till we arrived at the 
water's edge that I persuaded myself to break silence. 
I then began to reflect on the degree in which his pre- 
sent Bchemes might endanger Welbeck or myself. I had 
acted long enough a servile and mechanical part ; and 
been guided by blind and foreign impulses. It was time 
to lay aside my fetters, and demand to know whither the 
path tended in which I was importuned to walk. 

Meanwhile I found myself entangled among boats and 
shipping. I am unable to describe the spot by any in- 
disputable tokens. I know merely that it was the termi- 
nation of one of the principal streets. Here Welbeck 
selected a boat and prepared to enter it. For a moment 
I hesitated to comply with hia apparent invitation. I 
stammered out an interrogation : — " Why is this ? Why 
should we cross the river ? What service can I do for 
you ? I ought to know the purpose of my voyage before 
I enter it." 

He checked himself and surveyed me for a minute in 
silence. " What do you fear V said he. " Have I not 
explained my wishes i Merely cross the river with me, 
for I cannot navigate a boat by myself. Is there any 
thing arduous or mysterious in this undertaking? we 
part on the Jersey shore, and I shall leave you to your 
destiny. All I shall ask from vou will be silence, and 
to hide from mankind what you know concerning me." 

He now entered the boat and urged me to follow hla 
example. I reluctantly complied, I perceived that the 
boat contained but one oar, and that was a smalt one. 
He seemed startled and thrown into great perplexity by 
this discovery. "It will be impossible," said he, in a 
tone of panic and vexation, "to procure another at this 
hour: what is to be done?" 

This impediment was by no means insuperable. I had 
ainewj arms, and knew well how to oae aa oax i^at ^« 
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dooLle purpose of oar and rudder. I took mj station at 
the stern, lind quickly extricated the boat from its neigh- 
bours and from the wharves. I was wholly unacquainted 
with the river. The bar by which it was encumbered I 
knew to exist, but in what direction and to what extent 
it existed, and how it might be avoided in the present 
state of the tide, I knew not. It was probable, there- 
fore, unknowing as I was of the proper track, that our 
boat would speedily have grounded. 

My attention, meanwhile, was fixed upon the oar. 
My companion sat at the prow, and was in a consider- 
able degree unnoticed, I cast my eyes occasionally at 
the scene which I had left. Its novelty, joined with the 
incidents of my condition, threw me into a state of sus- 
pense and wonder which frequently slackened my hand 
and left the vessel to be driven by the downward cur- 
rent. Lights were sparingly seen, and these were per- 
petually fluctuating, as masts, yards, and hulls were in- 
terposed, and passed before them. In proportion as we 
receded from the shore, the clamours seemed to multiply, 
and the suggestion that the city was involved in con- 
fusion and uproar did not easily give way to maturer 
thoughts. Twelve was the hour cried, and this ascended 
at once from all quarters, and was mingled with the 
baying of dogs, so aa to produce trepidation and alarm. 

From this state of magnificent and awful feeling I was 
suddenly called by the conduct of Welbeck. We had 
scarcely moved two hundred yards from the shore, when 
he plunged into the water. The first conception was 
that some implement or part of the boat had fallen over- 
hoard. I looked back and perceived that his seat was 
vacant. In my first astonishment I loosened my hold 
of the oar, and it floated away. The surface was smooth 
as glass, and the eddy occasioned by his sinking was 
scarcely visible. I bad not time to determine whether 
this was designed or accidental. Its suddenness de- 
prived me of the power to "exert myself for his succour. 
I wildly gazed around me, in hopes of seeing him rise. 
After some time my attention was drawn, by the sound 
of agitation in the water, to a considerable distance. 

It was too dark for any thing to be distinctly s 
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There waa no cry for help. The noise was like that of 
one vigorously struggling for a moment, and then sinking 
to the bottom. I listened with painful eagerness, but 
was unable to distinguiuh a third signitl. Ue sunk to 
rifle no more. 

TTraS for" a time inattentive to my own situation. 
The di'eadfuliiess and unexpectedness of this catastrophe 
occupied mo wholly. The quick motion of the lights 
upon the shore showed me that I was home rapidly along 
with the tide. How to help myself, how to impede my 
com^e or to regain either shore, since I had lost the oav, 
I was unable to tell. I was no less at a loss to coa- 
jecture whither the current, if suffered to control my 
vehicle, would finally transport me. 

The disappearance of lights and buildings, and the 
diminution of the noises, acquainted mc that I had 
passed the town. It was impossible longer to hesitate. 
The shore was to be regained by one way only, which 
waa swimming. To any exploit of this kind, my strength 
and my skill were adequate. I threw away my loose 
gown ; put the pocket-book of the unfortunate Watson 
in my mouth, to preserve it from being injured by 
moisture ; and committed myself to the stream. 

I landed in a spot incommoded with mud and reeds. 
I sunk knee-deep into the former, and waa exhausted by 
the fatigue of extricating myself. At length I reco- 
vered firm ground, and threw myself on the turf to 
repair my wasted strength, and to reflect on the mea- 
sures which my future welfare enjoined mo to pursue. 

What condition was ever parallel to mine ? The 
transactions of the last three days resembled the mon- 
strous creations of delirium. They were painted with 
vivid hues on my memory ; but so rapid and incongruous 
were these transitions, that I almost denied belief to 
their reality. They exercised a bewildering and stupe- 
fying influence on my mind, from which the meditationa 
of an hour were scarcely suflScient to relieve me. Gra- 
dually I recovered the power of arranging my ideas and 
forming conclusions. ~~ 

Welbeck was dead. His property waa swallowed up, 
Mtd hifl orediloFB left to^ Hoadier ftt hiji diMppearuice. 
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Ail that was left vas the famitnre of his house, (o 
Mrs. Wentworih would laj claim, id discharge 
nnpuid rent. What now was the desthiy that 
the lost and friendless Mademoi^lle Lodi 'i W. 
she concealed ? Welbeck had dropped no intimation by 
which I might be led to sospect the place of her abode. 
K mj power, in other respects, could have contributed 
aoght to her relief, my ignorance of her aeylam had 
nttcrly disabled me. 

But what of the murdered person ? He had suddenly 
vanished from the face of the earth. Hia fate and the 
place of hia interment would probably be suspected and 
aacertained. Was I sure to escape from the conse- 
quences of this deed ? Watson had relatives and 
friends. What influence on their state and happiness 
hia untimely and mysterious fate would possess, it was 
obvious to inquire. This idea led me to the recollection 
of his pocket-book. Some papers might be there ex- 
planatory of his situation. 

I resumed my feet. I knew not where to direct my 
Btepa. I was dropping with wet, and shivering with the 
cold. I was destitute of habitation and friend. I had 
neither money nor any valuable thing in my possession. 
I moved forward mechanically and at random. Where I 
landed was at no great distance from the verge of the 
town. In a short time I discovered the glimmering of a 
distant lamp. To this I directed my steps, and here I 
paused to examine the contents of the pocket-book. 
' I found three bank-notes, each of fifty dollars, en- 
closed in a piece of blank paper. Besides these were 
three letters, apparently written by his wife, and dated 
ftt Baltimore. They were brief, but composed in a strain 
of great tendemesa, and containing affecting allusions 
to their child. I could gather, from their date and 
tenor, that they were received during his absence on his 
recent voyage; that her condition was considerably ne- 
cessitous, and surrounded by wants which their prolonged 
separation had increased. 

The fourth letter was open, and seemed to have been 
very lately written. It was directed to Mrs. Mary Wat- 
He informed her in it of his arrival at Philadt 
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phU from St. Domingo; of the loss of his ship and 
cargo; and of his intention to hasten home with nil 
possible expedition. He told her that all was lost but 
one hundred and fifty dollars, the greater part of which 
he should bring with him, to relieve her more pressing 
wants. The letter waa signed, and folded, and Buper- 
ecrlbed, but unsealed. 

A little consideration Bhowcd me in what manner it 
became me, on this occasion, to demean myself. I put 
the bank-notes in the letter, and sealed it with a wafer; 
a few of which were found in the pocket-book. I hesi- 
tated some time whether I should add any thing to the 
information which the letter contained, by means of ft 
pencil which offered itself to my view ; but I concluded 
to forbear. I could select no suitable terms in which to 
communicate the mournful truth. I resolved to deposit 
this letter at the post-office, where I know letters could 
be left at all hours. 

My reflections at length reverted to ray own condition. 
What was the fate reserved for me '' How far my safety 
might be affected by remaining in the city, in conse- 
quence of the disappearance of Wclbeck, and my known 
connection with the fugitive, it waa impossible to foresee. 
My fears readily suggested innumerable embarrassmenta 
and inconveniences which would flow from this source. 
Besides, on what pretence should I remain? To whom 
could I apply for protection or employment? All ave- 
nues, even to subsistence, were shut against me. The 
country was my sole asylum. Here, in exchange for 
my labour, I could at least purchase food, safety, and 
repose. But, if my choice pointed to the country, there 
waa no reason for a moment's delay. It would be 
prudent to regain the fields, and be far from this de- 
tested city before the rising of the sun. 

Meanwhile I was chilled and chafed by the clothea 
that I wore. To change them for others wus absolutely 
necessary to my ease. The clothes whieh I wore were 
not my own, and were extremely unsuitable to my new 
condition. My rustic and homely garb was deposited in 
my chamber at Wetbcek's. These thoughts suggested 
llie design of returning thither. I considered that, pro- 
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bftbly, the servants Lad not been alarmed. That 
door was unfaBtcoed, and the house was acccsBible. it 
would be easy to enter and retire without notice ; and 
this, not without some waverings and misgivinga, I 
presently determined to do. 

Having deposited my letter at the office, I proceeded 
to my late abode. I approached, and lifted the latch 
with caution. There were no appearances of any one 
having been disturbed. I procured a light in the kitchen, 

Ij-ftnd hied softly and with dubious footsteps to mv cham- 
Iber. There I disrobed, and resumed my cbecK shirt, 
and trowsere, and fustian coat. This change being a^- 
oomplished, nothing remained but that I should strike 
, into the country with the utmost expedition. 
1- In a momentary review which I took of the past, the 
design for which Welbeck professed to have originally 
detained me in his service occurred to my mind. I knew 
the danger of reasoning loosely on the subject of pro- 
perty. To any trinket or piece of furniture in this 
house I did not allow myself to question the right of 
Mrs. Wentworth ; a right accruing to her in consequence 
of Welbeck's failure in the payment of his rent; but 
there was one thing which I felt an irresistible desire, 
and no scruples which should forbid me, to possess, and 
that was, the manuscript to which Welbeck had alluded, 
as having been written by the deceased Lodi, 

I was well instructed m Latin, and knew the Tuscan 
language to be nearly akin to it. I despaired not of 
being at some time able to cultivate this language, and 
believed that the possession of this manuscript might 
essentially contribute to this end, as well as to many 
others equally beneficial. It was oaay to conjecture 
that the volume was to be found among his printed books, 
and it was scarcely less easy to ascertain the truth of 
this conjecture. I entered, not without tremulous sen- 
sations, into the apartment which had been the scene of 
the disaBtrous interview between Watson and Welbeck, 
At every step I almost dreaded to behold the spectre of 
the former rise before me. 

Numerous and splendid volumes were arranged on 
mahogany shelves, and screened by doors of glass. I 
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ran swiftly over their nameB, and was at length so fortu- 
nate aa to light upon the hook of which I was in search. 
I immediately secured it, and, leaving the candle ex- 
tinguished on a table in the parlour, I once more issued 
forth into the street. With light steps and palpitating 
heart I turned my face towards the country. My necessi- 
touB condition I believed would justify me in passing 
without payment the Schuylkill bridge, and the eastern 
Bla.began to brighten- with the d a w u o f moming not till 
I h ad gained the distance of ninejuiies from the city. 

'Such is tho tale which I proposecT to relate to you, 
Such are the memorable incidents of five days of my 
life; from which I have gathered more instruction than 
fi?om the whole tissue of my previous existence. Such 
are the particulars of my knowledge respecting the crimes 
and misfortunes of Welbeck ; which the insinuations of 
Wortley, and my desire to retain your good opinion, have 
induced me to unfold. 




OHAPTEK XIII. 

fs^ Mervyn'S pause allowed hia auditorB to reflect od the 
particulars of his narration, and to compare them with 
the factB with a knowledge of which their own observa- 
tion had supplied them. My profession introduced i 
to the friendship of Mrs. Wcntworth, by whom, aft 
the disappearance of Welbeck, many circumstances i 
specting him had been mentioned. She particularljf 
dwelt upon the deportment and appearance of this youth, 
at the single interview which took placo between them, 
and her repreaentationa were perfectly conformable to 
those which Mervyn had himself delivered. 

Previously to this interview, Welbeck bad insinuated 
to her that a recent event had put him in possession of 
the truth respecting the destiny of Clavering. A kins- 
man of hia had arrived from Portugal, by whom this in- 
telligence had been hrongbt. He dexterously eluded her 
entreaties to be furnished with minuter information, or 
to introduce this kinsman to her acquaintance. As soon 
as Mervyn was ushered into her presence, she suspected 
him to be the person to whom Welbeck had alluded, and 
this suspicion nia conversation bad confirmed. She was 
at a loss to comprehend the reasons of the silence which 
he so pertinaciously maintained. 

Her uneasiness, however, prompted her to renew hi 
solicitations. On tbo day subsequent to the catastrophe 
related by Mervyn, she sent a messenger to Welbeck, 
with a request to see him. Gabriel, the black servant, 
informed the meaaenger that hia maater had gone into 
the country for a week. At the end of the week, a, 
messenger was again despatched with the same errand. 
He called and knocked, but no one answered his signals, 
122 
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He examined the entrance by the kitchen, but every * 
avenue was cloeed. It appeared that the house was j 
wholly deserted. 

Theae appearances naturally gave birth to curiosity 
and Buapieion, The house was repeatedly examined, hut 
the solitude and silence within continued the same. The 
creditors of Welbeck were alarmed by these appearances, 
and their claims to the property remaining in the house 
were precluded by Mrs. Wentworth, who, as owner of 
the mansion, was legally entitled to the furniture, in place 
of the rent which Welbeck had suffered to accumulate. 

On examining the dwelling, all that was valuable and 
portable, particularly linen and plate, was removed. The 
remainder was distrained, but tbe tumults of pestilence 
HQCceeded and hindered it from being sold. Things were 
allowed to continue in their former situation, and the 
house was carefully Bocured, We had no leisure to form 
conjectures on the causes of this desertion. An expla- 
nation was afforded ua by tbe narrative of this youth. 
It is probable that the servants, finding their master's 
absence contiuue, had pillaged the house and fied. 

Meanwhile, though our curiosity with regard to Wel-^ 
beck was appeased, it was obvious to inquire by whaf / J 
series of inducements and events Mervyn was reconductedJ / 
to the city and led to the spot where I first met witn_/ 
him. We intimated our wbhes in this respect, and our 
young friend readily consented to take up the thread of 
Lis story and bring it down to the point that was desired. 
For this purpose, the ensuing evening was selected. Hav- 
ing, at an early hour, shut ourselves up from all intruders 
and visitors, he continued as follows. 



I have mentioned that, by sunrise, I had gained the 
distance of many miles from the city. My purpose waa 
to stop at the first farm-house, and seek employment 
ns a day-labourer. Tbe first person whom I observed 
was a man of placid mien and pkln garb. Habitual 
benevolence waa apparent amidst the wrinkles of age. 
He was traversing his buck wheat- field, and measuring, aa 
it seemed, the harvest that was now nearly ripe, 

X accoBted him with diffidence, and explained o^ 
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■wishes. He listened to my tale with complacency, i 
quired into my name and family, and into my qualificjitions 
for the office to which I aapired. My aiiswera were 
candid and full. 

"Why," sftid he, "I believe thou and I can make a 
bargain. We will, at least, try each other for a week or 
two. If it does not suit our mutual convenience, we can 
change. The morning is damp and cool, and thy plight 
does not appear the most comfortable that can be imagined. 
Gome to the house and eat eorae breakfast." 

The behaviour of thia good man filled me with grati- 
tnde and joy. Methought I could embrace him as a 
father, and entrance into his house appeared like return 
to a long-lost and much-loved home. My desolate and 
lonely condition appeared to be changed for paternal re- 
gards and the tenderness of friendship. 

These emotions were confirmed and heightened by every 
object that presented itself under this roof. The family 
consisted of Mrs. Hadwin, two simple and affectionate 
girls, his daughters, and serva.nts. The manners of thia 
family, quiet, artless, a.nd cordial, the occupations allotted 
me, the land by which the dwelling was surrounded, ita 
, pure airs, romantic walks, and exhaustlesa fertility, con- 
Btituted a powerful contrast to the scenes which I had left 
, behind, and were congenial with every dictate of my un- 
derstanding and every sentiment that glowed in my heart. 

My youth, mental cultivation, and circumspect deport- 
ment, entitled me to deference and confidence. Each 
hour confirmed me in the good opinion of Mr. Hadwin, 
and in the affections of his daughters. In the mind of 
my employer, the simplicity of the husbandman and the 
devotion of the Quaker were blended with humanity and 
intelligence. The sisters, Susan and Eliza, were un- 
acquainted with calamity and vice through the medium 
of either observation or books. They were strangers to 
the benefits of an elaborate education, but they were 
endowed with curiosity and discernment, and had not 
suffered their slender means of instruction to remain un- 
improved. 

The aedateness of the elder formed an amusing con- 
trast with the Janghing eye and untamable vivacity c 
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the younger ; but they smiled and they wept in unison. 
They thought and acted in different hut not discordant 
keys. On all momentouB occasions, they reasoned and 
felt alike. In ordinary oases, they separated, as it were, 
into different tracks ; but this diversity was productive 
not of jarring, but of harmony. 

A romantic and untutored disposition like mine may 
be supposed liable to strong impressions from perpetual 
converse with persons of their age and sex. The elder 
was soon discovered to have already disposed of her 
affections. The younger was free, and somewhat tliat is 
more easily conceived than named stole insensibly upon 
my heart. The images that haunted me at home andl 
abroad, in her absence and her presence, gradually 
coalesced into one shape, and gave birth to an inceasantJ 
train of latent palpitations and indefinable hopes, MVl 
days were little else than uninterrupted reveries, anal 
night only called up phantoms more vivid and equalljj 
enchanting. 

The memorable incidents which had lately happened 
scarcely counterpoised my new sensations or diverted my 
contemplations from the present. My views were gradually 
led to rest upon futurity, and in that I quickly found 
cause of oircuinspection and dread. My present labourH 
were light, and were sufficient for my subsistence in a 
Btngle state; but wedlock was the parent of new wants 
and of new cares. Mr. Hadwin's possessions were ade- 
quate to his own frugal maintenance, but, divided between 
his children, would be too scanty for either. Besides, 
this division could only take place at bis death, and that 
was &a event whose speedy occurrence was neither de- 
sirable nor probable. 

Another obstacle was now remembered. Hadwin was 
the conscientious member of a sect wliich forbade the 
marriage of ita votaries with those of a different com- 
nmnion. I had been trained in an opposite creed, and 
imagined it impossible that I sliould ever become a pro- 
selyte to Quakerism. It only remained for me to feigiL 
conversion, or to root out the opinions of my friend 
win ber consent to a secret marriage. Whether h' 
cri^ was eligible was no eobject of de^eiaiuni. A! 
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possession of all that ambition can conceive were addi 
to the transports of union with Eliza lladwin, and offen 
as the price of diBsimulation, it would have been inetantly 
rejected. My external goods were not abundant nor nu- 
meroufl, but the consciousness of rectitude was mine; and, 
in competition with this, the luxury of the heart and of 
the senses, the gratifications of boundless ambition and 
inexhaustible wealth, were contemptible and frivolous. 

The conquest of Eliza's errors was easy; but to intro- 
duce discord and sorrow into this family was an act of the 
utmost ingratitude and profligacy. It was only requisite 
for my understanding clearly to discern, to be convinced 
of the insuperability of this obstacle. It was manifest, 
therefore, that the point to which my wishes tended was 
placed beyond my reach. 

To foster my passion was to foster a diaease destruc- 
tive either of ray integrity or my existence. It was in- 
dispensable to fix my thoughts upon a different object, 
and to debar myself even from her intercourse. To 
ponder on themes foreign to my darling image, and to 
seclude myself from her society, at hours which had 
OBually been spent with her, were dif&cult tasks. The 
latter was the least practicable. I had to contend with 
eyes which alternately wondered at and upbraided me 
for my unkindness. She was wholly unaware of the 
nature of her own feelings, and this ignorance made her 
less scrupulous in the expression of her sentiments. 

Hitherto I had needed not employment beyond my- 
self and my companions. Now my new motives made 
me eager to discover some means of controlling and be- 
guiling my thoughts. In this state, the manuscript of 
Lodi occurred to me. In my way hither, I had resolved 
to make the study of the language of this book, and the 
translation of its contents into English, the business and 
solace of my leisure. Now this resolution was revived 
with new force. 

My project was perhaps singular. The ancient lan- 
guage of Italy possessed a strong affinity with the mo^ 
dern. My knowledge of the former was my only meftns 
of g aini ng the latter. I had no grammar or votiabulary 
to explain how far the meattinga and inflections of Ti»- 
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can words yaried from tlie Roman dialect. I was to 
ponder on each eentence and phrase ; to select among 
diiferent conjectures the most plausible, and to ascertain 
the true hy patient and repeated scrutiny. 

Thia undertaking, fantastic and impracticable as it 
may seem, proved, upon experiment, to bo within the, 
compass of my powers. The detail of my progress 
would be curious and instructive. What impediments, 
in the attainment of a darling purpose, human ingenuity 
and patience are able to surmount ; how much may be 
done by atrenuoua and solitary efiForts ; how the mind, 
unassisted, may draw forth the principles of inflection 
and arrangement ; may profit by remote, analogous, and 
latent similitudes, would be forcibly illustrated by my 
example; but the theme, however attractive, muat, for .. 
the present, be omitted. " 

My progress was slow; but the perception of hourly 
improvement afforded me unspeakable pleasure. Having 
arrived near the last pages, I was able to pursue, with 
little interruption, the thread of an eloquent narration. 
The triumph of a leader of outlaws over the popular 
enthusiasm of the Milanese and tho claims of neighbour- 
ing potentates was about to be depicted. The Oondot- 
tiero Sforza had taken refuge from his enemies in a 
tomb, accidentally discovered amidst the ruins of a Ro- 
man fortress in the Apennines. He had sought thia 
recess for the sake of concealment, but found in it a 
treasure by which he would be enabled to secure the 
wavering and venal faith of that crew of ruffians that 
followed his standard, provided he fell not into the hands 
of the enemies who were now in search of him. 

My tumultuous curiosity was suddenly checked by the 
following leaves being glued together at the edges, Todia- 
sever them without injury to the written spaces was by no 
meana easw I proceeded to the task, not without precipi- 
tation. The edges were torn away, and the leaves parted. 

It may be thought that I took up the thread where it 
had been broken ; but no. The object that mj eyes ou- 
countcrcd, aud which the cemented leaves had so long 
concealed, was beyond the power of the most capricious 
r lawless fancy to have prefigured ; yet it bore a sha- 
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Walbeck ha& placed the book 'in his coOee- 
"'tioB, parpoaiiw tocae time to p«niM it ; but, deterred bj 
aaxietM* wbi« tbe pemaal would Uave diwipated, he 
naked to deaperatira and eaicide, from which some 
eraneaceut conliBgeiKnr, b; nnfulding thiH treiuuro to 
bia ri<.-w, would have efivctoally rescued him. 

But wo* thi> event to be regretted ? This Bum, like 
the former, would probably have been expended in the 
Miou p(;ntict<iUH prodigaljiy. Hiii career would have 
coiittiiiii.'d N'lrne time longer ; but his inveterate babita 
would have finally condactcd hia existence to the same 
crimioal and ignomiiiioiut close. 

But the doMtiny of Weibeck was accomplished. The 
moDcy wu« plsceu, without guilt or artifice, in my poa- 
•ONiii'iD. My fortune hud been thus unexpectedly and 
wunilruuMir propitiouB. How waa I to profit by her 
fuvour'f Would not this sura enable me to gather round 
UKi all tlio iuHtrumcnta of plcasuroV Equipage, and 
piilaiti.^, lui'l a inult.itudc of servanls; polished mirrors, 
■plonilid hiingingH, lmii<|ii(',tH. ami flatterers, were equally 
■ aoliurront to my taste and my principles. Tbe._ai;cu- 
C.^'*Vulaliuu of kiiowtedgu, and the diffusion of happrn^^ 
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in which riches may be rendered eminently inetrnmental, I 
were the only precepts of duty, and the only avenues to | 
genuine felicity. ^ 

"But what," said I, "is my title to this money? By 
retaining it, ahall I not be as culpable as Wolbeek ? It 
came into hia posseaaian, as it came into mine, without 
a crime; hut my knowledge of the true proprietor ia 
equally certain, and the claims of the unfortunate 
stranger are as valid as ever. Indeed, if utility, and 
not law, be the measure of juatice, her claim, desolate 
and indigent as she is, unfitted, by her past life, by the 
softnoBS and the prejudices of her education, for con- 
tending with calamity, is incontestable. 

"As to me, health and diligence will give me, not only 
the competence which I seek, but the power of enjoying 
it. K my present condition be unchangeahle, I shall 
not be unhappy. My occupations are salutary and me- 
rilorions ; I am a stranger to the cares aa well as to the 
enjoyment of riches; abundant means of knowledge are 
possessed by me, as long aa I have eyea to gaze at man 
and at nature, as they arc exhibited in their original 
forms or in books. The precepts of my duty cannot be 
mistaken. The lady must be sought and the money 
restored to her." 

Certain obstacles existed to the immediate execution 
of this scheme. How should I conduct my search ? 
What apology should I make for withdrawing thus 
abruptly, and contrary to the terms of an agreement 
into which I had lately entered, from the family and 
service of my friend and benefactor Hadwin ? 

My thoughts were called away from pursuing these 
inquiries by a rumour, which had gradually swelled to 
formidable dimensions ; and which, at length, reached 
OS in our quiet retreats. The city, we were told, was 
involved in confusion and panic, for a pestilential disease 
had begnn its destructive progress. Magistrates and 
citizens were flying to the country. The numbers of 
the sick multiplied beyond all example; even in the pest- 
aflected cities of the Levant. The malady was malignant 
nnd unsparing. 

Xtw usual occupations uid amusemente of life were at 
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nj) end. Terror had extcrmmuted all the sentiments of 
satore. "Wives were deserted by husbands, and children 
bj parents. Some had shut themselves in their houses, 
and debarred themselves from all communication irith 
the rest of mankind. The consternation of others had 
destroyed their understanding, and their misguided steps 
liurried them into the midst of the danger which they 
bad previously laboured to shun. Men were seized by 
this disease in the streets ; passengers fled from them ; 
entrance into their own dwellings was denied to them ; 
they perished in the public ways. 

The chambers of diacaae were deserted, and the sick 
left to die of negligence. None covdd be found to re- 
move the lifeless bodies. Their remains, suffered to 
decay by piecemeal, filled the air with deadly exhala- 
tions, and added tenfold to the devastation. 
•' Such was the tale, distorted and diversified a thousand 
ways by the credulity and exaggeration of the tellers. 
At first I listened to the story with indifference or mirth. 
Methought it was confuted by its own extravagance. 
The enormity and variety of such an evil made it un- 
worthy to be believed, I expected that every new day 
would detect the absurdity and fallacy of such repre- 
sentations. Every new day, however, added to the 
number of witnesses and the consistency of the tale, till, 
at length, it was not possible to withhold my faith. 



\" 



CHAPTER XIV. I 

This rumour was of a nature to absorb and suBpend 
the whole soul. A certain auhlimicy is connected with 
enonnous dangers that imparts to our consternation or 
our pity a tmcture of the pleasing. This, at least, may 
be experienced by those vfho are beyond the verge of 
peril. My own person was exposed to no hazard. I 
had leisure to conjure up terrific images, and to por- 
Bonate the witnesses and sufTorers of this calamity. This 
employment was not enjoined upon me by necessity, but 
was ardently pursued, and must therefore have been re- 
commended by some nameless charm. 

Others were very differently affected. As often as the 
tale was embellished with new incidents or enforced by 
new testimony, the hearer grew pale, his breath waa 
Stifled by inquietudes, his blood was chilled, and his 
stomach was bereaved of its usual energies. A tempo- 
rary indisposition was produced in many. Some were 
haunted by a melancholy bordering upon madness, and 
some, in consequence of sleepless panics, for which no 
cause could bo assigned, and for which no opiates 
;ouid be found, were attacked by lingering or mortal 



Mr. Iladwin waa superior to groundless apprehensions. 
His daughters, however, partook in all the consternation 
which surrounded them. The eldest had, indeed, abun- 
dant reason for her terror. The youth to whom she 
was betrothed resided in the city. A year previous to 
this, he had left the house of Mr. Hadwin, who was his 
uncle, and had removed to Philadelphia in pursuit of 
fortune. 

He made liimaelf clerk to a merchant, and, by some 
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mercaatlle adventnreB in which he had socces^nllj «a 
giigcd, began to Salter himself with being able, in no 
loDg time, to sapport a family. Meanirhile, a tender 
and constant correspondence was maintained betveen 
him and his beloved Sasan. Tliis girl was a soft entho- 
uast, in whose bosom devotion and love glowed with an 
ardour that has seldom been exceeded. 

The first tidings of the yellow feoer was heard by her 
with unspeakable perturbation. Wallace was interro- 
gated, by letter, reapecting its trutL For a time, he 
treated it as a vague report. At length, a confession 
was extorted from him that there existed a pestilential 
disease in the city ; but he added that it was hitherto 
confined to one quarter, distant from the place of hia 
abode. 

The most pathetic entreaties were urged by her that 
he would withdraw into the country. Be declared hia 
resolution to comply when the street in which he lived 
should become infected and his stay should be attended 
with real danger. He stated how much his interests 
depended upon the favour of his present employer, who 
had used the most powerful arguments to detain him, 
but declared that, when his situation shonid become, in 
the least degree, perilous, he would slight every con- 
sideration of gratitude and interest, and fly to Malver- 
ton. Meanwhile, he promised to communicate tidings 
of his safety by every opportunity. 

Belding, Mr. Hadwiu's next neighbour, though not 
uninfected by the general pamc, persisted to visit the 
city daily with his market-cart. He set out by sunrise, 
and usually returned by noon. By him a letter was 
punctually received by Susan. As the hour of Belding'a 
return approached, her impatience and anxiety increased. 
The daily epistle was received and read, in a transport 
of eagerness. For a while her emotion subsided, but 
returned with augmented vehemence at noon on the 
ensuing day. 

These agitations were too vehement for a feeble con- 
stitution like hers. She renewed her supplications to 
Wallace to quit the city. He repeated his assertions 
of being, hitherto, secure, and his promise of comin? 
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■when the danger should be imminent. When Belding 
rctorned, and, instead of being accompanied by Wallace, 
merely brought a letter from him, the unhappy Susan 
would sink into fits of Inmentation and weeping, and 
repel every effort to console her with an obstinacy that 
partook of madness. It was, at length, manifest that 
Wallace's delays would be fatally injurious to the health 
of his mistress. 

Mr. Uadwin had hitherto been passive. He con- 
ceived that the entreaties and remonstrances of hia 
daughter were more likely to influence the conduct of 
Wallace than any representations which he could make. 
Now, however, ho wrote the contumacious Wallace & 
letter, in which he laid hia commands upon him to return 
in company with Belding, and declared that by a longei' 
delay the youth would forfeit his favour. 

The malady had, at this time, made considerable pro- 
gress. Belding's interest at length yielded to his fears, 
and this was the last journey which he proposed to make. 
Hence our impatience for the return of Wallace was 
augmented ; since, if this opportunity were lost, no suit- 
able conveyance might again be offered him. 

Belding set out, as usual, at the dawn of day. The 
customary interval between hia departure and return 
was spent by Susan in a tuiQult of hopes and fears. As 
noon approached, her suspense arose to a pitch of wild- 
neae and agony. She conld scarcely be restrained from 
running along the road, many miles, towards the city ; 
that she might, by meeting Belding half-way, the sooner 
ascertain the fate of her lover. She stationed herself at 
a window which overlooked the road along which Belding 
was to pas3. 

Hor sister and her father, though less impatient, 
marked, with painful eagerness, the first sound of the 
approaching vehicle. They snatched a look at it os 
soon as it appeared in sight. Belding was without a 
00m pit n ion. 

This confirmation of hor fears overwhelmed the un- 
happy Susan. She sunk into a fit, from which, for a 
long time, her recovery was hopeless, Tliis was suo- 
nuiiwl b^ puFOKjama of a furiuus insanity, in which aha 
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Wf Attempted to snatch any pointed unplement whicli Uy 
A^-^within her resell, with a view to destroy herself. These 
A being carefally removed, or forcibly wrested from her, 
she resigned herself to sobs and exclainations. 

Having interrogated Bclding, he informed us that he 
occapled his usual post in the market-place ; that here- 
tofore Wallace had duly sought bim out, and exchanged 
letters ; but that, on tab morning, the young man fa&d 
not made his appearance, though Belding hm been ii 



duccd, by his wish to see him, to prolong his stay in tho 
eity much beyond the nsual period. 

That some other cause than sickness had occasioned 



this omission waa barely possible. There was scarcely 
room for the most sanguine temper to indulge a hope. 
Wallace was without kindred, and probably without 

friends, in the city. The merchant in whose sert'ice he 
had placed himself was connected with him by no con- 
siderations but that of interest. What then must be his 
H Bituation when Beized with a malady which all believed 

^b to be contagious, and the fear of which was able to dis- 

^k eolve the strongest ties that bind human beings together ? 

^M I was personally a stranger to this youth. I had seen 

^B his letters, aud they bespoke, not indeed any great re- 

^P finement or elevation of intelligence, but a frank and 

V generous spirit, to which I could not refuse my esteem ; 

E but his chief claim to my affection consisted in his con- 

^B Eanguinity to Mr. Iladwin, and his place in the affec- 

^M tions of Susan. His welfare was essential to the happi- 

^1 nesB of those whose happiness had become essential to 

^M mine. I witnessed the outrages of despair in the daugh- 

^M ter, and the symptoms of a deep but less violent grief 

^B in the sister and parent. Was it not possible for me to 

^^ alleviate their pangs ? Could not the fate of Wallace 

^B be ascertained ? 

^B This disease assailed men with different degrees of ma- 

^B lignity. In its worst form perhaps it was incurable ; but, 

^H in some of its modes, it was doubtless conquerable by the 

^^t skill of physicians and the fidelity of nurses. In its least 

^V formidable symptoms, negligence and solitude would ren- 

^H dcr it fatal. 

^^ Wallace might, perhaps, experience this pest in itg 
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moat lenient degree ; bnt the desertion of all mankind, 
the want not only of medicines but of food, would lire- 
vorabljr seal liis doom. My Ima.gination was incessantly 
pni-Bucd by the image of this youth, perishing alone, and 
in obacuritT; calling on the nttme of distant friends, or 
invoking, meSectually, the succour of those who were 
near. 

Hitherto distress had been contemplated at a distance, 
and through the medium of a fancy delighting to be 
startled by the wonderful, or transported by sublimity. 
Now the calamity had entered my own doors, imaginary 
evils were supplanted by real, and my heart was t he^seat 
of commiseration and horror.^' . __-^. ■■. 

T foundTnyself unfit for recreation or employment. I 
nhrouded myself in the gloom of the neighbouring forest, 
or lost myself in the maze of rocks and dells. I en- 
deavoored, in vain, to shut out the phantoms of the dying 
WaUace, and to forget the spectacle of domestic woes. 
At length it occurred to mc to ask, May not this evil bo 
obviated, and the felicity of the Iladwins re-established? 
Wallace is friendless and saccourleas ; but cannot I sup- 
ply to him the place of protector and nurse ? Why not 
buten to the city, search out bit; abode, and ascertain 
whether he be living or dead ? If he still retain life, 
may I not, by conGolation and attendance, contribute to 
the restoration of his health, and conduct bim once more 
to the bosom of his family? 

With what transports will his arrival be hailed! How 
amply will their impatience and their sorrow be compen- 
sated by his return! In the spectacle of their joys, bow 
rapturous and pure will be my delight ! Do the benefits 
which I have received from the Uadwtns demand a less 
retribution than this ? 

It is true that my own life will be endangered ; but 
my danger will be proportioned to the duration of ray 
Stay in this seat of infection. The death or the flight 
of Wallace may absolve me from the necessiiy of apend- 
isg one nigbt in the city. The rustica who daily fre- 
quent the market are, as experience proves, exempt from 
thia disease; in consequence, perhapa, of limiting their 
opntinnancc in the city to a few honra. May I not, in 
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this respect, conform to their example, and enjoy a aimi 
lar exemption ? 

My stay, however, may be longer than the day. I 
may be condemned to share in the common destiny. 
What then ? Life is dependent on a thousand contin- 
gencies, not to be computed or foreseen. The seeds of 
an early and lingering death are sown in my constitu- 
tion. It ifl in vain to hope to escape the malady by which 
my mother and my brothers have died. We are a race 
whose existence some inherent property baa limited to 
the abort space of twenty years. We are exposed, in 
common with the rest of mankind, to innumerable casu- 
alties ; but, if theRe be shunned, we are unalterably fated 
to perish by coviui/tption. Why then should 1 scruple 
to lay down my life in the cause of virtue and humanity ? 
It is better to die in the consciousness of having offered 
an heroic sacrifice, to die by a speedy stroke, than by 
the perveraeneaa of nature, in ignominious inactivity and 
lingering agonies. ^ 

These considerations determined m^ to hasten to the 
(aty. To mention my purpose to the HadwiW would he 
useless or pernicious. It would only augmejK the sum of 
their present anxieties. I should meet with a tbouaand 
obstacles in the tenderneaa and terror of Ehza, and in 
the prudent affection of her father. Their argumeata I 
should be condemned to hear, but should not be able to 
confute ; and should only load myself with imputations 
of perveraeneaa and temerity. 

But how else should I explain my absence ? I had 
hitherto preserved my lips untainted by prevarication or 
falsehood. Perhaps there was no occasion wliich would 
justify an untruth ; but here, at least, it was superfluous 
or hurtful. My disappearance, if effected without notice 
or warning, will give birth to speculation and conjecture; 
but my true motives will never be suspected, and there- 
fore will excite no feara. My conduct will not be charged 
with guilt. It will merely be thought upon with some 
regret, which will be alleviated by the opinion of my 
B^ety, and the daily expectation of my return. 

But, since my purpose waa to search out Wallace, I 

list be previously furnished with directions to the place 
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of his abode, and a dcscriptioD of bis persoo. Satisfac- 
tion on tbis head was easily obtained from Mr. Hadwin ; 
wbo was prevented from suspecting tbe motives of my 
curiosity, by my questions being put in a manner appa- 
rently casual. lie mentioned tbe street, and the number 
of the house, 

I listened with surprise. It was a bouse with which I 
was alrea<ly familiar. He resided, it seems, with a. mer- 
cliant. Was it possible for me to be mistaken? 

Wb'at, 1 asked, was tbe merchant's name ? 

This"-was a confirmation of my first conjecture. I 
recollected tbe extraordinary means by which I had 
gained access to the house and bedchamber of this gen- 
tleman. I recalled tbe person and appearance of tbe 
youth by whose artiGces I had been entangled in the 
enaro. These artifices implied some domestic or con- 
fidential connection between Thetford and my guide. 
Wallace was a member of the family. Could it be he 
by whom I was betrayed ? 

Suitable queBtions easily obtained from Htidwin a de- 
scription of the person and carriage of his nephew. Every 
circumstance evinced the identity of their persons. Wal- 
lace, then, was the engaging and sprightly youth whom 
t^^Ead^enco.untered at Lesber's ; and who, for purposes 
not hitherto discoverable, bad led me into a situation so 
fomantic and perilqiis. 

I waa far from suspecting that these purposes were cri- 
minal. It was easy to infer that his couduot proceeded 
from juvenile wantonness and a love of sport. My re- 
solution was unaltered by this disclosure ; and, having 
obtained all the information which I needed, I secretly 
began ray journey. 

My reflections, on the wny, were sufficiently employed 
in tracing the consequences of my project ; in computing 
the inconveniences and dangers to which I was preparing 
to subject myself; iu fortifying my courage against the 
influence of rueful sigbta and abrupt transitions ; and in 
imagining the measures which it would be proper to pur- 
sne m every emergency. 

Coonectod as tnese views were with tbe family and 
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character of Thetford, I could not but Bometimca advert 
to those incidents whieh formerly hiippeued. The mer- 
cantile alliance betweeu him and Welbeck was remem- 
berod; the allusions which were made to the condition 
of tho latter in the chtiinber-euDVi>rsation of which I was 
an unsuspected auditor; and the relation which these 
allusions might possess with subsequent occurrences. 
Welbeck's property wag forfeited. It had been confided 
to the care of Thetford's brother. Had the cause of this 
forfeiture been truly or thoroughly explained ? Might 
not contraband articles have been admitted through the 
management ur under the connivance of the brothers ? 
and might not the younger Thetford be furnished with 
the means of purchasing the captured vessel and her 
cargo, — which, as usual, would be sold by auction at a 
fifth or tenth of its real value ? 

Welbeck was not alive to profit by the detection of 
tbis artifice, admitting these conclusions to be just. My 
knowledge will be useless to the world ; for by what 
motives can I be influenced to publish the truth r or by 
whom will my single testimony be believed, in opposition 
to that plausible exterior, and, perhaps, to that general 
integrity, which Thetford has maintained ? To myself 
it will not be unprofitable. It is a lesson on the princi- 
ples of human nature ; on the delusiveness of appear- 
ances ; on the perviousness of fraud ; and on the power 
with which nature has invested human beings over the 
thoughts and actions of each other. 

Thetford and his frauds were dismissed from my 

thoughts, to give place to considerations relative to Clt-- 

mensa Lodi, and the money whieh chance bad thrown 

into my possession. Time had only confirmed my 

pose to restore these bills to the rightful proprietor, 

heightened my impatience to discover her retreat. I 

fleeted, that tne means of doing this were more likely 

suggest themselves at the place to which I was going 

than elsewhere, 1 might, indeed, perish before my views, 

IB Uiis respect, could be accomplished. Against these 

erila I had at present no power to pro^^de. ft hile I 

\, I would bear perpetually about me the volume and 

oitius contents. If I died, a superior power must 

lie course of this as of all other events. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



These meditationa did not enfeeble my reBolution, or 
slacken mj pace. In proportion aa I drew near the city, 
the tokens of its calamitous condition became more appo:- 
rent. Every farm-house was filled with Biipemnmerary 
tenants, fugitives from home, and haunting the skirts of 
the road, eager to detain every passenger with inquiries 
after news. The paaaengers were numerous; for the , 
tide of emigration was by no means exhausted. Some j 
were on foot, bearing in their countenances the tokena 
of their recent terror, and filled with mournful reflections 
on the forlornness of their state. Few had secured to 
themaelvea an asylum; some were without the means of 
paying for victuals or lodging for the coming night; 
others, who were not thus destitute, yet knew not whither 



to apply for entertainment, every house being already 
overstocked with inhabitants, or barring its inhospitable 
doors at their approach. 



Families of weeping mothers and dismayed children,, 
attended with a few pieces of indispensable furniture, 
were carried in vehicles of every form. The parent or 
husband bad perished ; and the price of some movable, 
or the pittance handed forth by public charity, had been 
eitpended to purchase the means of retiring from this 
theatre of disasters, though uncertain and hopeless of 
accommodation in the neighbouring districts. 

Between these and the fugitives whom curiosity had 
led to the road, dialogues frequently took place, to which 
I was suffered to listen. From every mouth the tale of 
sorrow was repeated with now aggravations. Pictures 
of their own distress, or of that of their neighbours, 
vere exhibited in all the hues which imagination can 
annex to pestilence and poverty. 
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My precoDceptionB of the evil now appeared to have 

lien short of the truth. The dangers into which I wus 
rushing seemed more numerous and imminent thun I had 
previously imagined. I wavered not in my purpose. A 
panic crept to my heart, which more vehement exertions 
were necessary to subdue or control ; but I harboured not 
a momentary douht that the course which I had taken 
was prescribed by duty. There was no difficulty or re- 
luctance in proceeding. All for which my efforts were 
demanded was to walk in this path without tumult or 
alarm. 

Various circumstances had hindered me from setting 
out upon this journey as early as was proper. My fre- 
quent pauses to listen to the narratives of travellers con- 
tributed likewise to procrastination. The sun had nearly 
set before I reached the precincts of the city, I pursued 
the track which I had formerly taken, and entered High 
Street after nightfall. Instead of eqtiipages and a 
throng of pasBengers, the voice of levity and glee, which 
I had formerly observed, and which the mildness of the 
season would, at other times, have produced, I found 
nothing hut a dreary solitude. 

The market-place, and each side of this magnificent 
avenue, were illuminated, as before, by lamps ; but between 
the verge of Schuylkill and the heart of the city I met 
not more than a dozen figures; and these were ghost- 
like, wrapped in cloaks, from behind which they cast 
upon me glances of wonder and suspicion, and, as I 
approached, changed their course, to avoid touching me. 
Their clothes were sprinkled with vinegar, and their 
nostrils defended from contagion by some powerful 
perfume. 

I cast a look upon the houses, which I recollected I 
have formerly been, at this hour, brilliant with ligboj 
resounding with lively voices, and thronged ■»' " 
facee. Now they were closed, above and below ; dai 
and without tokens of being inhabited. From the upp( 
vindows of some, a gleam sometimes fell upon the pavfr- ' 
nent I was traversing, and showed that their tenants 
"ot fled, but were secluded or disabled, 

1 tokens were new, and awakened all my panics. 
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Death seemed to hover over this scene, and I dreaded 
that the floating pestilence had already lighted on my 
frame. I had scarcely overcome these tremors, when I 
approached a house the door of which was opened, and 
before which atood a vehicle, which I presently recognised 
to be a hearse— ^Cf.-'/tr 

The driver was seated on it. I stood still to mark hia 
visage, and to observe the course which he proposed to 
take. Presently a coffin, borne by two men, issued from 
the house. The driver was a negro; but his companions 
were white. Their features were marked by ferocious in- 
difference to danger or pity. One of them, as he assisted 
in thrusting the coffin into the cavity provided for it, 
said, "I'll be damned if I think the poor dog was quite 
dead. It wasn't the fever that ailed him, hut the sight 
of the girl and her mother on the floor. I wonder how 
they all got into that room, Wliat carried them there ?" 

The other surlily muttered, "Their legs, to-he-sure." 

"But what should they hug together in one room 
for?" 

"To save ua trouble, to-be-surc." 

*'And I thank them with all my heart; but, damn it, 
it wasn't right to put him in hia coffin before the breath 
was fairly gone. I thought the laat look he gave me 
told me to stay a few minutes." 

"Pshaw! He could not live. The sooner dead the 
better for him; as well as for us. Did you mark how 
he eyed us when we carried away his wife and daughter? 
I never cried in my life, since I was knee-high, hut curse 
me if I ever felt in better tune for the business than just 
then. Hey!" continued he, looking up, and observing 
me standing a few paces distant, and listening to their 
discourse; "what's wanted? Anybody dead?" 

I stayed not to answer or parley, but hurried forward. 
My joints trembled, and cold drops stood on my forehead. 
I was ashamed of my own infirmity ; and, by vigorous 
efforts of my reason, regained some degree of composure. 
The evening had now advanced, and it behooved me to 
procure accommodation at some of the inns. 

These were easily distinguished by their aigng, but 
DUDjr were without inhabitints. At length I lighted 
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upon one, the liall of nhich was open and the windowi 
lifted. After knocking for aome time, a young girl 
appeared, with many marks of distress. In answer to 
my question, she answered that both her parents were 
sick, and that they could receive no one, I inquired, in 
vain, for any other tavern at which strangers might be 
accommodated. She knew of none such, and left me, 
on some one's calling to her from above, in the midst of 
my embarrassment. After a moment's pause, I returned, 
discomfited and perplexed, to the street. 

I proceeded, in a considerable degree, at random. At 
length I reached a spacious building in Fourth Street, 
which the sign-post showed me to be an inn. I knocked 
loudly and often at the door. At length a female opened 
the window of the second story, and, in a tone of peevisL- 
nesB, demanded what I wanted. I told her that I wanted 
lodging. 

"Go hunt for it somewhere else," said she; "you'll find 
none here," I began to expostulate; but she shut the 
window with quicknesa, and left me to my own reflections. 
I I began now to feel some regret at the journey I had 
taken. Never, in the depth of caverns or forests, was I 
[equally conscious of loneliness. I was surrounded by 
' the habitations of men; but I was destitute of associate 
or friend. I had money, hut a horse-shelter, or a morsel 
of food, coold not be purchased. I came for the pm-pose 
of relieving others, but stood in the utmost need myself. 
Even in health my condition was helpless and forlorn ; 
but what would become of me should this fatal malady 
be contracted ? To hope that an asylum would be afforded 
to a sick man, which was denied to one in health, was 
unreasonable. 

The first impulse which flowed from these reflections 
was to hasten back to Malverton; which, with eufScient 
diligence, I might hope to regain before the morning 
light. I could not, methought, return upon my steps 
with too much speed. I was prompted to run, as if the 
pest was rushing upon me and could be eluded only by 
the most precipitate fliglit. 

This impulse was quickly counteracted by new ideas. 
I thought with indignation and shame on the imbecility 
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of my procoediog, I called up the images of Snaan 
Hadwin, and of Wallace, I reviewed the motives which 
had Ifd me to the undertaking of this journey. Time 
had, by no means, diminished their force. I had, in- 
deed, nearly arrived at the accomplishment of what I 
had intended. A few steps would carry me to Thet- 
ford's habitation. This might be the critical moment 
when Euccour was most needed and would be most effica^- 
ciouB. 

I bad previously concluded to defer going thither till 
the ensuing morning; bat why should I allow myself a 
moment's delay? I might at least gain an external view 
of the house, and circumstances might arise which would 
absolve me from the obligation of remaining an honr 
longer in tho city. All for which I came might be per- 
formed ; the destiny of Wallace be ascertained ; and I 
be once more safe within the precincts of Malverton 
before the return of day. 

I immediately directed my steps towarils the habita- 
tion of Thetford. Carriages bearing the dead were fre- 
quently discovered. A few passengers likewise occurred, 
whose hasty and perturbed steps denoted their partici- 
pation in the common distress. The house of which I 
waa in quest quickly appeared. Light from an upper 
window indicated that it waB still inhabited. 

I paused a moment to reflect in what manner it ba- 
came me to proceed. To ascertain the existence and 
condition of Wallace was the purpose of my journey. 
He had inhabited this house ; and whether he remained 
in it waa now to be known. I felt repugnance to enter, 
aince my safety might, by entering, be unawares and 
uselessly endangered. Most of the neigbouring houses 
were apparently deserted. In some there were various 
tokens of people being within. Might I not inquire, at 
one of these, respecting the condition of Thetford'a 
family? Yet why should I disturb them by inquiries so 
impertinent at this unseasonable hour? To knock at 
Theiford's door, and put my questions to him who should 
obey the signal, waa the obvious method. 

I knocked dubiously and lightly. No one came. I 
Jmocked again, and more loudly; I likewise drew tha 
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bell, I distinctlj heard its distant peals. If any wei^ll 
within, mj signiil could not fail to be noticed. I pauseij 
and listened, but neither voice nor footsteps coald X 
heard. The light, though obscured by winduw-eurtaia 
which seemed to be di-awn close, was still perceptible. 

I ruminated on the causes that might hinder my sun _ 
mons from being obeyed, I figured to myself nothing 
but the helplessness of disease, or the insensibility of 
death. These images only urged mo to persist in endea^ 
vouring to obtain admission. Without weighing the 
consequences of my act, I involuntarily lifted the latolt.iH 
The door yielded to my hand, and I put my feet t>' " ' 
the passage. 

Once more I paused. The passage was of considerable 
extent, and at the end of it I perceived light as from a 

bu lamp or candle. This impelled me to go forward, tdl I 
' * reached the foot of a staircase. A candle stood upon 
J. the lowest step. 
/t This was a new proof that the house was not deserted. 
*^ I struck my heel against the floor with some violence; 
v; but this, like my former signals, was unnoticed. Having 

proceeded thus far, it would have been absurd to retire 
with my purpose uneffected. Taking the candle in my 
hand, I opened a door that was near. It led into a spa- 
cious parlour, furnished with profusion and splendour. I 
walked to and fro, gazing at the objects which presented 
themselves ; and, involved in perplexity, I knocked with 
my heel louder than ever ; but no less ineffectually. 

Notwithstanding the lights which I had seen, it was 
possible that the house was uninhabited. This I was 
resolved to ascertain, by proceeding to the chamber 
^hich I had observed, from without, to be illuminated. 
' This chamber, as far as the comparison of circumstanceB 
rould permit me to decide, I believed to be the same in 
rhich 1 bad passed the first night of my late abode in 
fie city. Now was I, a second time, in almost equal 
Ignorance of my situation, and of the consequences 
which impended, exploring my way to the same recess. 

I mounted the stair. As I approached the door of 
which I was iu search, a vapour, infectious and deadly, 
assayed, my senses. It resembled nothing of which I 
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tad ever before been eenslble. Many odonra bad been 
met with, even since my arrival in the city, leaa sup- 
portable than this. I seemed not so much to smell as 
to taste the element that now encompassed me. I felt 
as if I had inhaled a poisonous and subtle fluid, whose 
power instantly bereft my stomach of all vigour. Some 
fatal influence appeared to seize upon my vitals, and the 
work of corrosion and decomposition to be busily begun. 

For a moment, I doubted whether imagination had 
not some share in producing my sensation; but I had 
not been previously panic-struck; and even now I at- 
tended to my own senaations without mental discom- 
posure. That I had imbibed this disease was not to b~eV 
questioned. So far the chances in my favour wer^ 
annihilated. The lot of sickness was drawn, -^ 

Whether my case would be lenient or malignant, whe- 
ther I should recover or perish, was to be left to the 
decision of the future. This incident, instead of appal- 
ling me, tended rather to invigorate my courage. Xha 
danger which I feared liad come. I might enter with 
indifference on this theatre of pestilence. I might exe- 
cute, without faltering, the duties that my circumstances 
might create. My state was no longer bnzardons; and 
my destiny would be totally uninfluenced by my future 
conduct. 

The pang with which I was first seized, and the mo- 
mentary inclination to vomit, which it produced, pre- 
sently subsided. My wholesome feelings, indeed, did 
not revisit me, but strength to proceed was restored to 
me. The effluvia became more sensible as I approaclied 
the door of the chamber. The door was ajar ; and the 
light within was perceived. My belief that those within 
were dead was presently confuted by sound, which I first 
supposed to be that of steps moving quickly and timo- 
rously across the floor. This ceastd, and was succeeded 
by sounds of different but inexplicable import. 

Having entered the apartment, I saw a candle on the 
hearth, A table was covered with vials and other appa- 
ratus of a sick-chamber. A bed stood on one side, the 
curtain of which was dropped at the foot, so as to con- 
ceal any one within. I fixed mj eyes u^ou l\n& o\i^ecX. 
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There were sufficient tokens that some one lay upon th« 
bed. Breath, drawn at long intervala ; mutteringa 
scarcely audible; and a tremulous motion in the bed- 
stead, were fearful and intelligible indications. 

If my heart faltered, it must not be supposed that my 
trepidations arose fi-om any selfish con sjdera lions. Wal- 
lace only, the object of my search, was present to my 
fancy. Pervaded with remembrance of the Hadwins; 
of the agonies wliich they had already endured ; of the 
despair which would overwhelm the unhappy Susan 
when ihe death of her lover should be aBcertained ; ob- 
servant of the lonely condition of this house, whence I 
could only infer that the sick had been denied suitable 
attendance; and reminded, by the symptoms that ap- 
peared, that this being was struggling with the agoniea 
of death; a sickness of the heart, more insupportable 
than that which I had just experienced, stole upon me. 

My fancy I'eadily depicted the progress and comple- 
tion of this tragedy. Wallace was the first of the 
famOy on whom the pestilence had seized. Thetford 
had fled from his habitation. Perhaps as a father and 
husband, to shun the danger attending his stay was the 
injunction of his duty. It was questionless the conduct 
which selfish regards would dictate. Wallace was left 
to perish alone; or, perhaps, {which, indeed, was a sup- 

fiosition somewhat justified by appearances,) he had been 
eft to the tendance of mercenary wretches; by whom, 
at this desperate moment, he had been abandoned. 
■" I was not mindless of the possibility that these fore- 
bodings, specious as they were, might be false. The 
dying person might be some other than Wallace, The 
whispers of ray hope were, indeed, faint; but they, at 
least, prompted me to snatch a look at the expiring man. 
For this purpose I advanced and thruat my head within 
the curtain. ^ 




CnAPTER XVI. 

The features of one whom I had seen so transiently 
as Wallace may be imagined to be not easily recognised, 
especially when tliose features were tremulous and death- 
fijl. Here, however, the differences were too conapicuoua 
to mislead me. I beheld one in whom I could recollect 
none that bore resemblance. Though ghastly and livid, 
the traces of intelligence and beauty were undefaoed. 
The life of Wallace waa of more value to a. feeble indi- 
vidual ; but surely the being that waa stretched before 
nie, and who waa haatening to his laat breath, was pre- 
cious to thousands. 

Was he not one in wlioae place I would willingly have 
died ? The offering was too late. Hia extremities were 
already cold. A vapour, noisome and contagious, hovered 
over him. The flutterings of his pulse had ceased. His 
existence was about to close amidst convulsion and 
pangs. 

I withdrew my gaze from this object, and walked to a 
table. I was nearly unconscious of my movements. My 
thoughts were occupied with contemplations of the train 
of horrors and disasters that pursue the race of man. 
My musings were quickly interrupted by the sight of a 
small cabinet, the hinges of which were broken and the 
lid half raised. In the present state of my thoughts, I 
waa prone to suspect the worst. Here were traces of 
pillage. Some casual or mercenary attendant had not 
only contributed to hasten the death of the patient, but 
had rilled his property and iled. 

This suspicion would, perhaps, have yielded to mature 
rGfleotioua, if I had been suffered to reflect. A moment 
scarcely elapsed, when some appearance in l\\6 toitsOTj 
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wliich hung over the table, called my attention. It was 
a hunian figure. Nothins could he hriefer than the 
glnnce that I fixed npon this apparition ; yet there was 
rpom enough for the vague conception to suggest itself, 
"that the dying man had started from his hed and was 
approaching me. This belief was, at the same instant, 
"Confuted, by the survey of his form and garb. One eye, 
a scar upon .his cheek, a tawny skin, a form grotesquely 
miaproportioned, brawny aa Hercules, and habited in 
livery, composed, as it were, the parts of one view, 
-'^o perceive, to fear, and to confront this apparition 
jwere blended into one sentiment. I turned towards him 
with the swiftness of lightning ; but my speed was use- 
less to my safety. A blow upon my temple was suc- 
ceeded by an utter oblivion of thought and of feeling, 
I sunk upon the floor prostrate and senseless. 
*" — fily insensibility might be mistaken by observers for 
death, yet some part of this interval was haunted by a 
fearful dream. I conceived myself lying on the brink 
of ft pit, whose bottom the eye could not reach. My 
hands and legs were fettered, so as to disable me from 
resisting two grim and gigantic figures who stooped to 
lift me from the earth. Their purpose, methought, was 
to cast me into this abyss. My terrors were unspeak- 
able, and I struggled with such force, that my bonds 
snapped and I found myself at liberty. At this moment 
my senses returned, and I opened my eyes. 

The memory of recent events was, for a time, effaced 
by my visionary horrors. I was conscious of transition 
from one state of being to another ; but my imagination 
was still filled with images of danger. The bottomless 
gulf and my gigantic persecutors were still dreaded. I 
looked up with eagerness. Beside me I discovered three 
figures, whose character or office was explained by a 
coffin of pine boards which lay upon the floor. One 
stood with hammer and nails in his hand, as ready to 
replace and fasten the lid of the coffin as soon as its 
burden should be received. 

I attempted to rise from the floor, but my bead was 
dizzy and \o^ sight confused. Perceiving me revive, 
oae of the men assisted me to regain my feet. The miat 
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and confusion presently Tanished, so as to allow me to 
stand unsupported and to move. I once more gazed at 
my attendants, and recognised the three men whom I 
had met in High Street, and wlioae conversation I have 
mentioned that I overheard, I looked again upon the 
coffin. A wavering reoollection of the incidents that 
led me hither, and of the stunning blow which I had 
received, occurred to me. I saw into what error ap- 
pearances had misled these men, and shuddered to 
reflect by what hairbreadth means I had escaped being 
buried alive. 

Before the men had time to interrogate me, or to 
comment upon my situation, one entered the apartment, 
whose habit and mien tended to encourage me. The 
Stranger was characterized by an aspect full of com- 
posure and benignity, a face in which the serious lines 
of age were blended with the ruddiness and smoothness 
of youth, and a garb that bespoke that religious pro- 
fession with whose benevolent doctrines the example of 
Hadwin had rendered nie familiar. 

On observing me on my feet, he betrayed marks of 
surprise and satisfaction. He addressed me in a tone 
of mildness: — 

"Young man," said he, "what is thy condition? Art 
thou sick! If thou art, thou must consent to receive 
the best treatment which the times will afford. These 
men will convey thee to the hospital at Bush Hill." 

The mention of that contagious and abhon-ed recep- 
tacle inspired me with some degree of energy. "No," 
said I, "I am not sick; a violent blow reduced me to 
this situation. I shall presently recover strength enough 
to leave this spot without assistance." 

He looked at me with an incredulous but compas- 
sionate air : — " I fear thou dost deceive thyself or me. 
The necessity of going to the hospital is much to be re- 
grotted, hut, on the whole, it is best. Perhaps, indeed, 
thou hast kindred or friends who will take eara of thee ?" 

"No," said I; "neither kindred nor friends. 1 am 
a stranger in the oity. I do not even know a s 

returned the stranger, wiV\i 0. ei^, ""'^^ 
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state ifl sorrowfuL But how earnest thou hither?" con 
tinucd be, looking around him; "aad whence comest 
thou ?" 

"I came from the country. I reached the city a few 
hours ago. I vaa in search of a friend who Uvea in this 
house." 

"Thy undertaking was Btrangely hazardous and 
rash; but who is the friend thou seekeat? Was it he 
who died in that bed, and whoi^e corpse bus just been 
removed?" .-^ 

The men now betrayed some impatience^ and in- \ 
quired of the last comer, whom they cuUud^^r. Eat- / 
iwick, what they were to do. lie turned to i&er-aaa 
asked if I were willing to be conducted to the hospital. 

I assured him that I was free from diaeaae, and stood 
m no need of asaistance ; adding, that my feebleness was 
owing to a stunning blow received from a ruffian on my 
temple. The marks of this blow were conspicuous, and 
after some hesitation he dismissed the men ; who, lifting 
the empty coffin on their shoulders, disappeared. 

He now invited me to descend into the parlour ; 
" for," said he, " the air of this room is deadly. I feel 
already as if I should have reason to repent of having 



Ho now inquired into the cause of those appearances 
which he had witnessed. I explained my situation aa 
clearly and succinctly as I was able. 

After pondering, in silence, on my story, — "I see 
how it is," said he ; "the person whom thou sawest in the 
agonies of death was a stranger. He was attended by 
his servant and a hired nurse. His master's death being 
certain, the nurse was despatched by the servant to pro- 
cure a coffin. He probably chose that opportunity to 
rifle his master's trunk, that stood upon the table. Thy 
unseasonable entrance interrupted him ; and he designed, 
by the blow which he gave thee, to secure his retreat 
before the arrival of a hearse. I know the man, and 
the apparition thou hast so well described was his. 
Thou sayest that a friend of thine lived in this house : 
thou hast come too lute to be of service. The whole 
ftuaJij havB perished, Not ona was soflered to escape." 
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This intelligence was fatal to my hopea. It required 
some efforts to subdue my rising emotions. Compassion 
not only for Wallace, but for Thctford, his father, Lis 
wife and his child, caused a passionate effusion of tears. 
I was ashamed of this useless and cliildlike sensibility ; 
and attempted to apologize to my compnniou. The 
sympathy, however, had proved contagious, and the 
fltranger turned away his face to hide his own tears. 

"Nay," said he, in answer to my excuses, "there is 
no need to be ashamed of thy emotion. Merely to have 
known this family, and to have witnessed their de- 
plorable fate, is sufficient to melt the moat obdurate 
heart. I suspect that thou wast united to some one of 
this family by ties of tenderness like those which led the 
unfortunate MaravegliVxth^x." 

This Bug^StHTn"wa8 attended, in relation to myself, 
with some degree of obscurity ; but my curiosity was 
somewhat excited by the name that he bad mentioned. 
I inquired into the character and situation of this per- 
son, and particularly respecting his connection with this 
family. . - *, 

"Maravegli," answered he, "was the lover of the 
eldest daughter, and already betrothed to her. The t 
whole family, consisting of helpless females, ha4 placed 
themselves under his peculiar guai-dlanship. Mary Wal- 
pole and her chUdren enjoyed in him a husband and a f 
father." -J 

The name of Walpolo, to which I was a stranger, sug- 
gested doubts which I hastened to communicate. " I am 
ui search," said I, " not of a female friend, though not 
devoid of interest in the welfare of Thetford and hia 
family. My principal concern is for a youth, by name 
Wallace." 

He looked at me with surprise. " Thetford 1 this is 
not bis abods. He changed his habitation some weeks 
previous to the fever. Those who last dwelt under this 
roof were an Englishwoman and seven daughters." 

This detection of my error somewhat consoled me. Itl 
waa still possible that Wallace was alive and in safety. 1 
I eagerly inquired whither Thetford had removed, and 
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whether he had any knowledge of his present 
tion. 

They had removed to No. — , in Market Street. 
cerning their state he knew nothing. His acquaintance 
with Thetford was imperfect. Whether he had left the 
city or had remained, be was wholly uninformed. 

It became me to ascertain the truth in these respects. 
I was preparing to offer my parting thanks to the person 
by whom I had been so highly benefited ; since, as he 
now informed me, it was by his interposition that I was 
hindered from being enclosed aliye in a coffin. He was 
dabioas of my true condition, and peremptorily com- 
manded the followers of the hearse to desist. A delay 
of twenty minutes, and aome medical application, would, 
he believed, determine whether my life was extinguiabed 
or suspended. At the cod of this time, happily, my 
senses were recovered. 

Seeing my intention to depart, he inquired why, and 
whither I was going. Having heard my answer, — "Thy 
design," resumed he, "is highly indiscreet and rash, 
Nothing will sooner generate this fever than fatigue and 
anxiety. Thou hast scarcely recovered from the blow so 
lately received. Instead of being useful to others, this 
precipitation will only disable thyself. Instead of roam- 
ing the streets and inhaling this unwholesome air, thoa 
hadst better betake thyself to bed and try to obtain 
some sleep. In the morning, thou wilt be better qu.ali- 
fied to ascertain the fate of thy friend, and afford him 
the relief which he shall want." 

I could not but admit the reasonableness of these re- 
monstrances ; but where should a chamber and bed be 
sought ? It was not likely that a new attempt to pro- 
cure accommodation at the inns would succeed better 
than the former. 

"Thy state," replied he, "is sorrowful. I have no 
house to which I can lead thee, I divide my chamber, 
and even my bed, with another, and my landlady could 
not be prevailed upon to admit a stranger. What thou 
wilt do, I know not. This bouse has no one to defend' 
it. It was purchased and furnished by the last posses- 
sor; but the whole family, including mistress, cluldrt 
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and servants, were cut off in a single week. Perhaps no 
one in America can claim the property. Meanwhile, 
plunderers are numerous and active. A bouao tlmal 
totally deserted, and replenished with valuable furnitui'e, 1 
will, I fear, become their prey. To-night nothing can | 
be done towards rendering it secure, but staying in it. | 
Art thou willing to remain here till the morrow? 1 

"Every bed in the house has probably sustained a ) 
dead person. It would not be proper, therefore, to lie 
in any one of them. Perhaps thou mayest find some 
repose upon this carpet. It is, at least, better than the ~ 
harder pavement and the open air." 

This proposal, after some hesitation, I' tmbraced. He 
was preparing to leave me, promising, if life were spared 
to him, to return early in the morning. My curiosity 
respecting the person whose dying jigoniea I had wit- 
nessed prompted me to detain him a few minutes. 

"Ahl" said he, "this, perhaps, is the only one of 
many victims to this pestilooce whose loss the remotest 
generations may have reason to deplore. He was the 
only descendant of an illustrious house of Venice. He 
baa been devoted from his childhood to the acquisition of 
knowledge and the practice of virtue. He came hither 
Bfi an enlightened observer; and, after traversing the 
country, conversing with all the men in it eminent for their 
talents or their office, and collecting a fund of observa- 
tions whose solidity and justice have seldom been paral- 
leled, he embarked, three months ago, for Europe. 

" Previously to his departure, he formed a tender con- 
nection with the eldest daughter of this family. The 
mother and her children had recently arrived from Eng- 
land. So many faultless women, both mentally and per- 
sonally considered, it was not my fortune to meet with 
before. This youth well deserved to be adopted into this 
family. He proposed to return with the utmost expedi- 
tion to his native country, and, after the settlement of 
his atfaire, to hasten buck to America and ratify his con- 
tract with Fanny Walpole. 

'" The ship in which he embarked had scarcely gone 
twenty leagues to sen, before she was disabled by a storm, 
%&d oblijjea to return to port. He yioetAMi to ^%'n XcnV, 
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to g»in a pnssage in a packet shortly to Bail. Meanwhile 
this malady prevailed among us. Mary Walpole was 
hindered by her ignorance of the nature oF that evil 
vhich assailed us, and the counBel of injudiciooa friends, 
from taking the due precautions for her safety. She 
hesitated to fly till flight was rendered impracticable. 
Her death added to the helplessnesa and distraction of 
the family. Tlioy were succeaaivcly aeiied and destroyed-, 
by the same pest. < 

" Maravegli was apprized of their danger. He allowed 
the packet to depart without him, and hastened to rescue 
the Walpolea from the perils which encompasBed them. 
He arrived in this city time enough to witoess the inter- 
ment of the last survivor. In the same hour he was seiai 
himself by this disease: the catastrophe is known 
thee. 

" I will now leave thee to thy repose. Sleep ia no leW 
needful to myself than to thee ; for this is the second 
night which has passed without it," Saying this, my 
companion took his leave. 

I now enjoyed leisure to review my situation. I ex- 
perienced no inclination to sleep. I lay down for a mo- 
ment, but my comfortless sensations and restless contem- 
plations would not permit me to rest. Before I entered 
this house, I was tormented with hunger; but my craving 
Lad given place to inquietude and loathing, I paced, 
in thoughtfiil and anxious mood, across the floor of the 
apartment. 

I mused upon the incidents related by Estwick, upon. 
the exterminating nature of this pestilence, and on the" 
horrors of which it was productive. I compared the ex- 
perience of the last hours with those pictures which my 
imagination had drawn in the retirements of MalveHon. 
~~1 wondered at the contrariety that exists between the 
I scenes of the city and the country ; and fostered, with 
I more zeal than ever, the resolution to avoid those seats 
I of depravity and danger. 

Concerning my own destiny, however, I entertained no 
doubt. My new sensations assured me that my stomach 
had received this corrosive poison. Whether I should 
die or lire was easily decided. The siukness which 
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assiduous attendance and powerful prescriptions mi^tit 
remove would, by negligence and solitude, be rendered 
fatal ; but from wLom could I expect medical or friendly 
treatment ? 

I had indeed a roof over my head. I should not perisb 
iu the public way ; but what was my ground for hoping ' 
continue under this roof? My sickness being suspected, 
1 should be dragged in a cart to the hospital ; where I 
should, indeed, die, but not with the consolation of lone- 
liness and silence. Dying groans were the only music, 
and livid corpses were the only spectacle, to which I 
should there be introduced. 

Immured in these dreary meditations, the night passed 
away. The light glancing tlirough the window awakened 
in my bosom a gleam of cheerfulness. Contrary to my 
expectations, my feelings were not more distempered, 
notwithstanding my want of sleep, than on the last 
evening. This was a token that my state was far from 
being so desperate as I suspected. It was possible, I 
thought, that this was the worst indisposition to which I 
was liable. 

Meanwhile, the coming of Estwick was impatiently ex- 

Eected. Tho sun arose, and the morning advanced, but 
e came not, I remembered that he talked of having 
reason to repent his visit to tliis house. Perhaps he, like- 
wise, was sick, and this was the cause of his delay. This 
man's kindness had even my love. If I had known the 
way to hia dwelling, I should have hastened thither, to 
inquire into his condition, and to perform for him every 
office that humanity might enjoin ; hut he had not af- 
forded me any information on that head. 
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It was now incumbent on me to seek the hitbitation of 
Thftford, To leave thia house accessible to every passen- 

fer appeared to be Lmprndent. I had no key by which 
might lock the principal door. I therefore bolted it 
on the inside, and pa-ssed through a window, the shntlera 
of which I closed, though I could not &sten after me. 
This led me into a spacious court, at the end of which 
was a brick wall, over which I leaped into the street. 
This was the means by which I had formerly escaped 
from tlie same precincts. 

The streets, as I passed, were desolate and silent. The 
l&rgest computation made the number of fugitives two- 
thirds of the whole people ; yet, judging by the universal 
desolation, it seemed as if the solitude were nearly abso- 
lute. That so many of the houses were closetl, I was 
obliged to ascribe to the cessation of traffic, which made 
the opening of their windows oacless, and the terror of 
infection, which made the inhabitants seclude themselves 
from the observatiou of each other. 

I proceeded to search out the house to which Estwick 
|had directed me as the abode of Thetford. Wliai was 
my consternation when I found it to be the same at the 
jdoor of which the conversation took place of which I 
^ad been an auditor on the last evening! 

I recalled the scene of which a rude sketch had been 
given by the hear»e-men. If such were the fate of the 
master of the family, abounding with money and friends, 
what could be hoped for the moneyless and friendless J 
Wallace? The house appeared to be vacant and silentg 
but these tokens might deceive. There was little ri 
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fur hope ; but certainty waa wanting, and might, perhaps, 
bo obtainmi by entering the house. In aome of the upper 
moms a wretched being might be immiii-ed ; by whom 
t>ie information, so earnestly desired, might be imparted, 
anil to whom my presence miglit bring relief, not only 
from podtilcnce, hut famine. For a moment, I forgot 
ray own neceasitoua condition, and roUected not that 
abatinonee had already undermined ray strongth. 

I proceeded to knock at the door. That my signal 
was unnoticed produced no surprise. The door was un- 
locked, and I opened. At this moment my attention 
was attracted by the opening of another door near me. 
I looked, and perceived a man issuing forth from a house 
at a small distance. 

It now occurred to me, that the information which I 
sought might possibly bo gained from one of Thetford's 
neighbours. This person was aged, but seemed to have 
lost neither cheerfulness nor vigour. He had an air of 
intrepidity and calmness. It soon appeared that I was 
the object of his curiosity. He had, probably, marked 
my deportment through some window of his dwelling, 
and had come forth to make inquiries into the motives 
of my conduct. 

He courteously 8:ilu ted me. "You seem," said he, 
" to be in search of aome one. If I can afford you th* | 
information you want, you will bo welcome to it." J 

Encouraged by this address, I mentioned the name of 
Thctford; and added my fears that be bad not eecapod 
the general calamity, 

"It is true," aaid he. "Teaterday himself, his wife, 
and his child, were in a hopeless condition. I saw them 
in the evening, and expected not to find tbem alive this 
morning. As soon as it was light, however, I visited 
the house again; but found it empty. I suppose they 
must have died, and been removed in the night." 

Though anxious to ascertain the destiny of Wallace, I 
was unwilling to pat direct questions. I shnddered, 
while I longed to know the truth, 

*'Why," said I, falteringly, "did he not aeaaonahly 
withdraw from the city 't Surely he had the means of 
vurchasing an asylum in the country." 
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"I can Bcareely tell jou," he answered. "Some in- 
fatuation appeared to have seized him. Xo one waa 
more timorous; but he seenied to think himBelf safe as 
long as he avoided contact with infected persons. lie 
was likewise, I hetieve, detained bj a regard to his inte- 
rest. His flight would not have been more injurious to 
his affairs than it waa lo those of others; but f^ain was, 
in his eyes, the supreme good. Ho intended ultimately 
to withdraw ; but his escape to-day, gave him new cou- 
rage to encounter the perils of to-raorrow. He de- 
ferred his departure from day to day, till it ceased to be 
practicable," 

"His family," said I, "was numerous. It consisted 
of more than his wife and children. Perhaps these re- 
tired in sufficient season." 

"Yes," said he; "his father left the house at an early 
period. Ohe or two of the servants likewise forsook 
him, One girl, more faithful and heroic than the rest, 
r^isted the remonstrances of her parents and friends, 
and resolved to adhere to him in every fortune. She 
was anxious that the family should fly from danger, and 
woald willingly have Sed in their company; hut while 
they stayed, it was her immovable redolution not to 
abandon them, 

" Alas, poor girl ! She knew not of what stuff the 
heart of Thetford was made. Unhappily, she was the 
first to become sick. I queation much whether her dis- 
ease was pestilential. It was, probably, a slight indis- 
position, which, in a few days, would have vanished of 
itself, or have readily yielded to suitable treatment. 

"Thetford was transfixed with terror. Instead of 
Bummoniug a physician, to ascertain the nature of her 
symptoms, he called a negro and his cart from Bush 
Hill. In vain the neighbours interceded for this unhappy 
victim. In vain she implored his clemency, and asserted 
the lightness of her indisposition. She besought him to 
allow lier to send to her mother, who resided a few miles 
in the country, who would hasten to her succour, and re- 
lieve him and his family from the danger and trouble of 
nursing her. 

"The man was lunatic with apprehension. He re- 
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jected her entreaties, though urged in a manner that 
would have subdued a heart of flint. The girl was inno- 
cent, and amiahle, and courageous, hut entertained an 
unconquerahle dread of the hospital. Finding entreatiea 
ineffectual, she exerted all her strength in opposition to 
the man who lifted her into the cart. 

"Finding that her Btrugglca availed nothing, she re- 
signed herself to despair. In going to the hospital, she 
believed herself led to certain death, and to the suffer- 
ance of every evil which the known inhumanity of its 
attendants could inSict. This state of mind, added to 
exposure to a noonday sun, in an open vehicle, moving, 
for a mile, over a rugged pavement, was sufficient to 
destroy her. I was not surprised to hear that she died 
the next day, 

" This proceeding was sufficiently iniquitous ; yet it waB 
not the worst act of this man. The rank and»education 
of the young woman might be some apology for negli- 
gence; hut nis clerk, a youth who seemed to enjoy hia 
confidence, and to be treated by his family on the footing 
of a brother or son, fell sick on the next night, and was 
treated in the same manner." 

These tidings struck me to the heart. A burst of in- 
dignation and sorrow filled my eyes. I could scarcely 
stjfle my emotions sufficiently to ask, " Of whom, sir, 
do you speak ? Was the name of the youth — ^hia name — . 

" His name was Wallace. I see that you have some 
interest in his fate. He was one whom I loved. I 
would have given half ray fortune to procure him ac- 
commodation under some hospitable roof. His attack 
was violent ; but, etil!, his recovery, if he had been suil^ 
ably attended, was possible. That he should survive re- 
moval to the honpital, and the treatment he must receive 
when there, was not to be hoped. 

"The conduct of Thetford was as absurd as it waa 
wicked. To imagine the disease to be contagious was 
die height of folly ; to suppose himself secure, merely 
by not permitting a sick man to remain under his roof, 
waa no loss stupid; hut Thetford's fears had subverted 
liifi understanding. He did not liutcn to argumcnta or 
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snpplioationa. His attention was incapable of straying 
from one object. To influonuc him by words waa equiva- 
lent to reasoning with the deaf. 

" Perhaps the wretch waa more to be pitied than hated. 
The victims of his implacable caution could scarcely 
have endured agonies greater than those which hia 
pusillanimity inflicted on himself, Wliatever be the 
amount of his guilt, the retribution has been adequate. 
He witnessed the death of hia wife and chihl, and last 
night waa the close of his own existence. Their sole 
attendant was a black woman ; whom, by frequent visits, 
I endeavoured, with little success, to make diligent in 
the performance of her duty." 

Such, then, was the catastrophe of Wallace. The 
end for which I journeyed hither was accomplished. His 
destiny was ascertained ; and all that remained waa to 
fulfil the gloomy predictions of the lovely but unhappy 
Susan. To tell them all the truth woold be needlessly 
to exasperate her sorrow. Time, aided by the tender- 
ness and sympathy of friendship, may banish her despair, 
and relieve her from all but the witcheries of melancholy. 

Having disengaged my mind from these reflections, I 
explained to my companion, in general terms, my rea- 
sons for visiting the city, and my curiosity respecting 
Thetford. He inquired into the particulars of my jour- 
ney, and the time of my arrival. When informed that 
I had come in the preceding evening, and had passed 
the Buhsequent hours without sleep or food, ho expressed 
astonishment and compassion. 

"Your undertaking," said he, " has 'certainly been 
hazardous. There is poison in every breath which you 
draw, but this hazard has been greatly increased by 
abstaining from food and sleep. My advice is to hasten 
back into the country; but you must first take some 
repose and some victuals. If you pass Schuylkill be- 
fore nightfall, it will be sufficient." 

I mentioned the difficulty of procuring accommodation 
on the road. It would be most prudent to set out upon 
my journey so as to reach Malverton at night. As to 
food and sleep, they were not to be purchased in this 
city. 
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"True," answered my companion, with quickness, 
"they are not to be bought ; but I will furnish you with 
as much as you desire of both, for nothing. That is my 
abode," continued he, pointing to the house which he 
had lately left, "I reside with a widow lady and her 
daughter, who took my counsel, and fled in due season. 
I remain to moralize upon the scene, with only a faithful 
black, who makes my bed, preparesmy coffee, and bakes 
my loaf. If I am sick, all that a physician can do, I 
will do for myself, and all that a nurse can perform, I 
expect to be performed by Austin. 

" Come with me, drink some coffee, rest a while on my 
mattress, and then fly, with my benedictions on your 
head." 

These words were accompanied by features disembar- 
rassed and benevolent. My temper is alive to social 
impulses, and I accepted his invitation, not so much be- 
cause I wished to eat or to sleep, but because I felt re- 
luctance fo part BO soon with a being who possessed so 
much fortitude and virtue. 

He was surrounded by neatness and plenty. Austin 
added dexterity to submissiveness. My companion, 
whose name I now found to be Medlicote, was prone to 
converse, and commented on the- state of the city like 
one whose reading had been extensive and experience 
large. He combated an opinion which I had casually 
formed respecting the origin of this epidemic, and im- 
pnted it, not to infected substances imported from the 
East or West, but to a morbid constitution of the atmo- 
sphere, owing wholly or in part to filthy streets, airless 
habitations, and squalid persons. 

As I talked with this man, the sense of danger was 
obliterated, I felt confidence revive in my heart, and 
encrcv revisit my stomach. Though fiir from my wonted 
health, my sensation grew less comfortless, and I found 
myself to stand in no need of repose. 

Breakfast being finished, my friend pleaded his daily 
engagements as reasons for leaving me. He counselled 
mo to strive for some repose, hut 1 was conscious of in- 
capacity to sleep. I was desirous of escaping, as soon 
aa possible, from this tainted utmosphere, and reflected 
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whether any thing remained to he done respecting 
Wallace. 

It now occurred to me that this youth must have left 
Bome clothes and papers, and, perhaps, hooks. The pro- 
perty of these waa now vested in the Hadwins, I might 
deem myself, without presumption, their representative 
or agent. Might I not take some measures for obtaining 
possession, or at least for the security, of these articles ? 

The house and its furniture were tenantlesa and un- 
protected. It was liable to be ransacked and pillaged 
by those desperate ruffians of whom many were said to 
be hunting for spoil even at a time like this. If these 
should overlook this dwelling, Thetford'a unknown suc- 
cessor or heir might appropriate the whole. Numberless 
accidents might hnppen to occasion the destruction or 
embezzlement of what belonged to Wallace, which might 
be prevented by the conduct which I should now pursue. 

Immersed in these perplexities, I remained bewildered 
and motionless. I was at length roused by some one 
knocking at the door. Austin obeyed the signal, and 
instantly returned, leading in — Mr. Hadwin! 
/ I know not whether this unlooked-for interview ex- 
icited on my part most grief or surprise. The motive 
iof his coming was easily divined. His journey was on 
I two accounts superfluous. He whom he sought was 
I dead. The duty of ascertaining his condition I had 
r«iMigned to myself, 

I now perceived and deplored the error of which I had 
been guilty, in concealing my intended journey from my 
patron. Ignorant of tbe part I had acted, he had 
rushed into the jaws of this pest, and endangered a life 
unspeakably valuable to his children and friends. I 
should doubtless have obtained his grateful consent to 
the project which I had conceived; but my wretched 
policy had led me into this clandestine path. Secrecy 
may seldom be a crime. A virtuous intention may pro- 
duce it; but surely it is always erroneous and pernicious. 

My friend's astonishment at the sight of me was not 
inferior to my own. Tbe causes which led to this unex- 
pected interview were mutually explained. To soothe 
Uie agonies of his child, he couaented to approach the 
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city, and endeavour to procure intelligence of Wallace. 
When he left his house, he intended to stop io the envi- 
rons, and hire some emissary, whom an ample reward 
might tempt to enter the city, and procure the informa- 
tion which was needed. 

No one could be prevailed upon to execute bo danger- 
ous a service. Averse to return without performing his 
eommission, he concluded to examine for himself. Tl 
ford's removal to this street was known to him ; but, 
being ignorant of my purpose, he had not mentioned 
this circumstance to me, during our lust conversation, 

I was sensible of the danger which Hadwin had in- 
curred by entering the city. Perhaps my knowledge of 
the inexpressible importance of bis life to the happiness 
of his daughters made me aggravate his danger. I 
knew that the longer he lingered in this tainted air, the 
hazard waa increased. A moment's delay was unneces- 
sary. Neither Wallace nor myself were capable of 
being benefited by his presence. 

I mentioned the death of his nephew as a reason for 
hastening his departure. I urged him in the most vehe- 
ment terms to remount his horse and to fly ; I endea- 
voured to 'preclude all inquiries respecting myself or 
Wallace; promising to follow him immediately, and an- 
swer all his questions at Malverton. My importunities 
were enforced by his own fears, and, after a moment's 
hesitation, he rode away. 

The emotions produced by this incident were, in the 
present critical state of my frame, eminently hurtful. 
My morbid indications suddenly returned. I had reason 
to ascribe my condition to my visit to the chamber of 
Maravegli ; but this and its consequences to myself, aa 
well as the journey of Iladwin, were the fruits of my 
unhappy secrecy, 

I ha«l always been accustomed to perform my journeya 
in foot. This, on ordinary occasions, was the preferable 
method, but now I ought to have adopted the easiest and 
swiftest means. If Iladwin had been acquainted with 
my purpose he would not only have approved, but would 
luive allowed me, the use of a horse. These reflections 
wero rendered less pungent by the recollection that my 
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motives were benevolent, and tliat I had endeavoured 
the benefit of others by means which appeared to me 
rnoRt suitable. 

Meanwhile, how was I to proceed ? What hindered 
me from pursuing the footsteps of Iladwin with all the 
expedition which my uneasiness, of brain and stomach, 
would allow ? I conceived that to leave any thing un- 
done, with regard to Wallace, would be absurd. Hia 
property might be put under the care of my new friend. 
But how was it to be distinguished from the property 
of others ? It wa«, probably, contained in trunks, which 
were designated by some label or mark. I was unac- 
quainted with bis chamber, but, by passing from one to 
the other, I might finally discover it. Some tokeiif 
directing my footsteps, might occur, though at preaeBt 
unforeseen. 

Actuated by these considerations, I once more entered 
Thetford's habitation. I regretted that I had not pro- 
cured the counsel or attendance of my new friend; but 
some engagements, the nature of which he did not ex- 
plain, occasioned him to leave me as soon as breakfast 
was finished. 



CHAPTER X\'III. 

I WASDERBD Over this deserted mansion, in a con- 
siderable degree, at random. Effluvia of a pestilential 
nature assailed me from every corner. In the front room 
of the second story, I imagined that I discovered vestiges 
of that catastrophe which the past night had produced. 
The bed appeJired as if some one had recently been 
dragged from it. The sheets were tinged with yellow, 
ftnd with that substance which is said to be characteristic 
of this disease, the gangrenous or black vomit. The 
floor exhibited similar stain a. 

There are many who will regard my conduct as the 
laat refinement of temerity, or of heroism. Nothing, 
indeed, more perplexes me than a review of my own 
conduct. Not, indeed, that death is an object always to 
be dreaded, or that my motive did not justify my actions ; 
but of all dangers, those allied to pestilence, by being 
mysterious and unseen, are the most formidable. To 
disarm them of their terrors requires the longest fami- 
liarity. Nurses and physicians soonest become intrepid 
or indifferent ; but the rest of mankind recoil from the 
scene with unconquerable loathing. 

I was sustained, not by confidence of safety, and a 
belief of exemption from this mulady, or by the in- 
fluence of habit, which inures ua to all that is detestable 
or perilous, but by a belief that this was as eligible an 
avenue to death as any other ; and that life is a trivial 
sicrifice in the cause of duty. 

I passed from one room to the other. A portmanteau, 
marked with the initials of Wallace's name, at length 
attracted my notice. From this circumstance I inferred 
that this apartment bad been occupied by him. The 
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room was neatly air&Bged, and appeared aa if 
had lately used it. There were trunks and drawers. 
That which I have mentioned was the only one that bore 
marks of Wallace's ownership. This I lifted in my arms 
with :i: view to remove it to Medlicote's houao. 

At that moment, methonght I heard a footstep slowly 
and lingeringly ascending the stair. I was disconcerted 
at thiB incident. The footstep had in it a gh ost-like 
eolemnity and tardiness. This phantom vanished in a ~^ 
luomeut, and yielded place to more humble conjectures. 
A hnman being approached, whose office and commission 
were inscrutahle. That we were strangers to each other 
was easily imagined ; but how would my appearance, in 
tltis remote chamber, and loaded with another's property, 
he interpreted ? Did he enter the house after me, or waa 
he the tenant of some chamber hitherto unvisited; whom 
my entrance had awakened from his trance and called 
from his couch ? 

In the confusion of my mind, I still held my burden 
uplifted. To have placed it on the floor, uud encountered 
this visitant, without this equivocal token about me, was 
the obvious proceeding. Indeed, time only could decide 
whether these footsteps tended to this, or to some other 
apartment. 

My doubts were quickly dispelled. The door opened, 
and a figure glided in. The portmanteau dropped from 
my arms, and my heart's blood waa chilled. If an ap- 
parition of the dead were possible, (and that possibility 
I could not deny,) this was aueh an apparition, A hue, 
yellowish and livid ; bones, uncovered with flesh ; eyes, 
ghastly, hollow, woe-begone, and fixed in an agony of 
wonder upon me ; and locks, matted and negligent, con- 
stituted the image which I now beheld. My belief of 
somewhat preternatural in this appearance waa confirmed 
by recollection of reaemblances between these features 
and those of one who was dead. In this shape and 
visage, shadowy and death-like as they were, the linea- 
ments of Wallace, of him who had misled my rustic sim- 
plicity on my first visit to this city, and whose death I 
had conceived to be incontestably ascertained, were 
forcibly recognised. 
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This recognitioti, whicli at first alarmed my supersti- 
tion, speedily led to more rational infereaces. Wallace 
had been dragged to the hoapitat. Nothing was less to 
be Buepccted thnn that he would return alive from that 
hideous receptacle, but this was by do means impossible. 
The figure that stood before me had juat risen from the< 
bed of sickness, and from the brink of the grave. The 
crisis of his malady had passed, and he was once mori 
entitled to be ranked among the hving. 

This event, and the consequences which my imagina- 
tion connected with it, filled me with the liveliest joy. I 
thought not of his ignorance of the causes of my satis- 
laetion, of the doubts to which the circumstances of our 
interview would give birth, respecting tbe integrity of my 
purpose. I forgot the artifices by which I had formerly 
been betrayed, and the embarrassments which a meeting 
with the victim of his artifices would excite in him ; I 
thought only of the happiness which his recovery would 
confer upon his uncle and his cousins. 

I advanced towards him with an air of congratulation, 
and offered him my hand. He shrunk back, and ex- 
claimed, in a feeble voice, " Who are you ? What buai- 
nesH have you here?" 

"I am the friend of Wallace, if he will allow me to 
be BO. I am a messenger from your uncle and cousins 
»t Mahstrton. I came to know the cause of your silence, 
and to afford you any assistance in my power." 

He continued to regard me with an air of suspicion 
and doubt. These I endeavoured to remove by explain- 
ing the motives that led me hither. It was with diffi- 
eidty that he seemed to credit my representations. When 
Uioroughly convinced of the truth of my assertions, he 
inquired with great anxiety and tenderness concerning 
his relations ; and expressed his hope that they were 
ignorant of what had befallen him. 

I could not encourage his hopes. I regretted my own 
precipitation in adopting the belief of hia death. This 
belief had been uttered with confidence, and without 
stating my reasons for embracing it, to Mr. Hadwin. 
These tidings would be borne to his daughters, and their 
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grief would be exasperated to a deplorable and perhaps 
to a fatal degree. 

There was but one method of repairing or eluding thifl 
miaehief. Intelligence ought to be conveyed to tliera 
hia recovery. But where waa the messenger to be foundj 
No one's attention could be found disengaged from ' *' 
own concerns. Those who were able or willing to loavi 
the city had sufficient motives for departure, in relation 
to themselves. If vehicle or horse were procurable for 
money, ought it not to be secured for the use of Wallace 
himself, whose health required the easiest and speedieat 
conveyance from this theatre of death? 

My companion was powerless in mind as in limbs. H< 
eeemed unable to consult upon the means of escapiii] 
from the iucotiveniencea by which he was surrouadei' 
As soon as suflicient strength was regained, he had 
the hospital. To repair to Malvertoti was the mea; 
which prudence obviously dictated ; but he was hopeli 
of effecting it. The city was close at hand; this 
his usual home ; and hither his tottering and almost 
voluntary steps conducted him. 

He listened to my representations and counsels, and 
acknowledged their propriety. He put himself under 
my protection and guidance, and promised to conform 
implicitly to my directions. His strength had sufficed 
to bring him thus far, but was now utterly exhausted. 
The task of searching for a carriage and horse devolved 
upon me. 

In effecting this purpose, I was obliged to rely upon 
my own ingenuity and diligence. Wallace, though bo 
long a resident in the city, knew not to whom I oould_ 
apply, or by whom carriages were let to hire. My o^ 
reflections taught me, that this accommodation was mi 
likely to be fm-nished by innkeepers, or that 
those might at least inform me of the best measures 
be taken. I resolved to set out immediately on 
search. Meanwhile, Wallace was persuaded to take 
refuge in Afedlicote's apartments ; and to make, by the 
assistance of Austin, the necessary preparation for 
journey. 

The morning had now advanced. The rays of a si 
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try euu Had a sickening and enfeebling influence beyond 
any wbich I had ever experienced. The drought of un- 
usual duration had bereft the air and the earth of every , 
particle of moisture. The cleuie;it which I breathed 1 
appeared to have stagnated into noxiousness and putr©« | 
faction. I was astonished at observing the enormous 
diminution of my strength. My browa were heavy, my 
intellects benumbed, my sinews enfeebled, and my sens*- 
tiona universally unquiet. 

These prognostics were easily interpreted. What I 
chiefly dreaded was, that they would disable me from 
executing the task which I had undertaken. I sum- 
moned up ail my resolution, and cherished a disdain of 
yielding to this ignoble destiny. I reflected that the 
source of all energy, and even of life, is seated in 
thought ; that nothing is arduous to human eflbrts j that 
the external frame will seldom languish, while actuated 
by an uncomiuerable souL 

I fought against my dreary feelings, which pulled me 
to the earth. I quickened my pace, raised my droop- 
ing eyelids, and hummed a cheerful and favourite air. 
For all that I accomplished during this day, I believa 
myself indebted to the atrenuousness and ardour of my , 
resolutions. 

I went from one tavern to another. One was d&- 
Berted; in another the people were sick, and their 
attendants refused to hearken to my inquiries or offers; 
at a third, their horses were engaged. I was deter- 
mined to prosecute my search as long as an inn or & 
livery-stable remained unexamined, and my strength 
would permit. , 

To detail the events of this expedition, the argnmenta 
ftnd supplications which I used to overcome the dictntea | 
of avarice and fear, the fluctuation of my hopes and my 
incessant disappointments, would be useless. Having , 
exhausted all my expedients ineffectually, I was com- 1 
pelted to turn my weary steps once more to Medlicote'a \ 
lodgings. 

My meditations were deeply engaged by the present 
circumstances of my situation. Since the means wbiebl 
were flrst auggeeted wore impracticable, I endeavourei 
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to investigate others. Wallace's debility made it impos- 
sible for him to perform tUia journey on foot ; but would 
not Ilia strength and hia resolution suffice to curry him 
beyond Schuylkill ? . A carriage or horse, thougii not 
to be obtained in the city, could, without difficulty, bo 
procured in the couatry. Every farmer had beasts for 
burden and di-aught. One of these might be hired, at 
no immoderate expense, for half a day. 

Tbis project appeared so practicable and so specious, 
that I deeply regretted the time and the efforts which 
had already been so fruitlessly expended. If my pro- 
ject, however, had been mischievous, to review it with 
regret was only to prolong and to multiply its mischiefs. 
I trusted that time and strength would not be w&nting 
to the execution of this new design. 

On entering Medlicote'a house, my looks, which, in 
epito of my languors, were sprightly and confident, flat- 
tered Wallace with the belief that my exertions had 
succeeded. When acquainted with their failure, he 
sunk as quickly into hopelessness. My new expedient 
was heard by him with no marks of satisfaction. It was 
impossible, he said, to move from this spot by his own 
strength. All his powers were exhausted by his walk 
from Bush Hill. 

I endeavoured, by arguments and railleries, to revive 
his courage. The pure air of the country would exhila- 
rate him into new life. He might stop at every fifty 
yards, and rest upon the green sod. If overtaken by 
the night, we would procure a lodging, by address and 
importunity ; but, if every door should be shut against 
us, we should at least enjoy the shelter of some barn, 
and might diet wholesomely upon the new-laid eggs that 
we should find there. The worst treatment we could 
ineet with was better than continuance in the city. 
'J These remonstrances had some influence, and he at 
^ length consented to put hia ability to the test. First, 
I however, it was necessary to invigorate himself by a few 
/ hours' rest. To this, though with infinite reluctance, I 
/ consented. 

This interval allowed him to reflect upon the past, and 
to inquire into the fate of Thetford and his family. The 
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intelligence which Medllcote had enabled mo to afford 
him was heard with more sutisfaction than regret. The 
ingratitude and cruelty with which he had heon treated 
aeemed to have extinguished every sentiment but hatred 
and vengeance. I was willing to profit by this interval 
to know more of Thotford than 1 already poaaeased. I 
inquired why Wallace had ao perveraely neglected the 
advice of hia uncle and cousin, and persisted to brave ao 
many dangers when flight waa so easy. 

"I cannot justify my conduct," answered he, "It 
■was in the highest degree thoughtleas and perverse. I 
waa confident and unconcerneil as long as our neighbour- 
hood was free from disease, and as long as I forbore any 
commnni cation with the sick ; yet I should have with- 
drawn to Malverton, merely to gratify my friends, if 
Thetford had not used the moat powerful argumenta to 
detain me. He laboured to extenuate the danger. 

'"Why not stay,' said he, 'aa long as I and my family 
Btay ? Do you think that we would linger hero, if the 
danger were imminent ? As soon as it becomes so, we 
will fly. You know that we have a country-house pre- 
pared for our reception. When we go, you shall accom- 
pany us. Your services at thia time are indispensable 
to my affairs. If you will not desert me, yonr aalary 
next year shall be double ; and that will enable you to 
marry your cousin immediately. Nothing ia more im- 
probable than that any of ua ahould be sick ; but, if thia 
should happen to you, I plight my honour that you ahull 
be carefully and faithfully attended.' 

"Theae assurances were solemn and generous. To 
make Susan Hadwin my wife waa the scope of all my 
wishes and labours. By staying, I ahould hasten thia 
desirable event, and incur little hazard. By going, I 
shoulil alienate the affectiona of Thetford ; by whom, it 
b but Justice to acknowledge, that I had hitherto been 
treated with unexampled generosity and kindness ; and 
blast all the schemes I had formed'for rising into wealth. 

"My resolution was by no means steadfast. As often 
U a letter from Malverton arrived, I felt myself dia- 
posed to hasten away ; but this inclination was combated 
ay new arguments and new entreaties of Thotford. 
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"In thia state of suspense, the girl by whom Mrs 
Thetford'a infant was nursed fell sick. She was an erf 
cellent cre&ture, and merited better treatment than s 
received. Like me, she resisted the persuasions of hei 
friends, but her motives for remaining were disinterest*" 
and heroic. _ 

"No sooner did her indisposition appear, than she was 
hurried to the hospital. I saw that no reliance could be 
placed upon the assurances of Thctford. Every con- 
sideration gave way to his fear of death. After the 
girl's departure, though he knew that she was led by his 
means to execution, yet he consoled himself by repeat- 
ing and believing her assertions, that her disease was 
not the fever. 

"I was now greatly alarmed for my own safety, 
was determined to encounter his anger and repel 1 
persuasions ; and to depart with the market-man neXl 
morning. That night, however, I was seized with a^ 
violent fever, I knew in what manner patients ^ 
treated at the hospital, and removal thither was to thflg 
last degree abhorred. 

" The morning arrived, and my situation was di* 
covered. At the first intimation, Thetford rushod on). 
of the house, and refused to re-enter it till I was re<9 
moved. I knew not my fate, till three ruffians i 
their appearance at my bedside, and communicated* 
their commission. j 

"1 called on the name of Thetford and his wife. I 
entreated a moment's delay, till I had seen these per- 
sons, and endeavoured to procure a respite from my 
sentence. They were deaf to my entreaties, and pre- 
pared to execute their office by force. I was delirious 
with rage and terror. I heaped the bitterest execra- 
tions on my murderer ; and by turns, invoked the com- 
passion of, and poured a torrent of reproaches on, the 
wretches whom he had selected for his ministers. My 
struggles and outcries were vain, I 

" I have no perfect recollection of what passed till my 
arrival at the hospital. My passions combined with my 
disease to make me frantic and wild. In a state like 
■ ^ ' slightest motion could not be endured without _ 
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agony. What then must I have felt, acorohed ; 
dazzled bj the bud, suataJued bj hard boards, and bora* I 
for miles over a rugged pavement ? 

"I cannot make you comprehend the anguish of my 
feelings. To be disjointed and torn piecemeal by tha 
rack was a torment ioexpreasihly inferior to this. 
Nothing excites my wonder but that I did not expire 
before the cart hud moved three paces. 

"I knew not how, or by whom, I was moved from 
this vehicle. Insensibility came at length to my relief. 
After a time I opened my eyes, and slowly gained some 
knowledge of my situation. I lay upon a mattreae, 
whose condition proved that a half-ilucayed corpse had 
recently been dragged from it. The room was large, 
but it was covered with beds like my own. Between 
each, there was scarcely the interval of three feet. 
Each sustained a wretch, whose groans and distortions 
bespoke the dosperateness of his condition. 

"The atmosphere was loaded by mortal stenches. A 
vapour, suffocating and malignant, scarcely allowed me 
to breathe. No suitable receptacle was provided for 
the evacuations produced by medicine or disease. My 
nearest neighbour was struggling with death, and my 
bed, casually extended, was moist with the detestable^ , 
matter which had flowed from his stomach. J ' ' 

"You will scarcely believe that, in this scene of 
horrors, the sound of laughter should be overheard. 
While the upper rooms of this building are filled with 
the sick and the dying, the lower apartments are the_^ 
scene of carousals and mirtb. The wretches who are | jj^ 
hired, at enormous wages, to tend the sick and convey ' 
away the dead, neglect their duty, and consume the cor- 
dials which are providisd for the patients, in debauchery j 
and riot. 

"A female visage, bloated with mulignity and drunken- 
ness, occasionally looked in. Dying eyes were cast upon 
her, invoking the boon, perhaps, of a drop of cold water, 
or hor assistance to change a posture which compelled 
him to behold the ghastly writhings or doathful KtniU of 
bis neighbour. 

" The visitant had left the banquet for a moment, only 
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to see wlio vas dead. If ebe entered the room, blinking 
eyes and reeling stepa showed her to be totHlIy unquali- 
fied for ministering the aid that was needed. Preaently 
she disappeared, and others ascended the staircase, a 
coffin was deposited at the door, the wretch, whose heart 
still quivered, was seized bj rude hands, and dragged 
along the floor into the passage, 

"Oh ! how poor are the conceptions which are formed, 
by the fortunate few, of the auiferinga to which milUonB 
of their fellow-beings are condemned. This misery waa 
more frightful, because it was seen to flow from the de- 
pravity of the attendants. My own eyes only would 
make me credit the existence of wickedness so enormous. 
No wonder that to die in garrets, and cellars, and stables, 
nnvisited and unknown, bad, by bo many, been preferred 
to being brought hither. 

"A physician cast an eye upon lay state. He gave 
some directions to the^person who attended him. Idid 
not comprehend them, they were never executed by the 
nurses, and, if the attempt had been made, I sbould pro- 
bably have refused to receive what was offered. Re- 
covery was equally beyond my expectations and my 
wiahes. The scene which was hourly displayed before 
mo, the entrance of the sick, most of whom perished in 
a few hours, and their departure to the graves prepared 
for them, reminded me of the fate to which I, also, waa 
reserved. 

"Three days passed away, in which every hour waa 
expected to he the last. That, amidst an atmosphere 
so contagious and deadly, amidst causes of destruction 
hourly accumulating, I should yet survive, appears to 
Die nothing less than miracnlous. That of so many con- 
ducted to this house the only one who passed out of it 
alive should be myself almost surpasses my belief. 

" Some inexplicable principle rendered harmless those 
potent enemies of human life. My fever subsided and. 
vanished. My strength was revived, and the first use 
that I made of my limbs was to bear me far from the 
contemplation and suflerance of those evils," 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Having gratified ray curiosity in this respect, Walli 
proceeded to remind me of the circumstances of our first 
interview. He had entertained doubta whether I was 
the person whom he had met at Lesher's. I acknowledged 
myself to be the same, and inquired, in my turn, into 
the motives of his conduct on that occasion. 

"I confeaa," said he, with some hesitation, "I meant 
only to sport with your simplicity and ignorance. You 
must not imagine, however, that my stratagem was deep- 
laid and deliberately executed. My professions at the 
tavern wore sincere, I meant not to injure but to serve 
you. It was not till I reached the head of the staircase 
that the mischievous contrivance occurred. I foresaw 
nothing, at the moment, but ludicrous mistakes and 
embarrassment. The scheme was executed almost at 
the very moment it occurred. 

" After I bad returned to the parlour, Thetford charged 
me with the delivery of a message iu a distant quarter 
of the city. It was not till I had performed this com- 
mission, and bad set out on my return, that I fully re- 
volved the consequences likely to flow from my project. 

" That Thetford and his wife would detect you in their 
bedchamber was unquestionable. Perhaps, weary of 
my long delay, you would have fairly undressed and gone 
to bed. The married couple v/ould have made prepara- 
tion to follow you, and, when the curtain vas undrawn, 
would discover a robust youth, fast asleep, in their place. 
I'hcse imngcs, which had just before excited my Inugbler, 
now produced a very different emotion. I dreaded (some 
fatal catastrophe from the fiery passions of Thetford. 
In the first transports of his fury he might pistol you, 
or, at least, might command you to be dragged to prisoa 
\1^ 
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"I now heartily repented of my jest, and hastened 
home, that I might prevent, aa far as possible, the evil 
effects that might flow from it. The acknowledgment 
of mj own agency in tliis affair would, at least, ti'ansfer 
Thetford's indignation to myself, to whom it was equitably 
dne. 

" The married couple had retired to their chamber, and 
no alarm or confusion had followed. This waa an in- 
explicable circumstance. I waited with impatience till 
the morning should furnish a solution of the difficulty, _ 
The morniDg arrived, A straoge event had, indeed, takaff 
place in their bedchamher. They found an infanl 
asleep in their bed. Thetford had been roused twice iif _ 
the night, once by a noise in the closet, and afterwards 
by a noise at the door. 

" Some connection between these sonndB and the found- 
ling was naturally suspected. In the morning the closet 
was e;£amined, and a coarse pair of shoes was found on 
the floor. The chamber door, which Thetford had locked 
in the evening, was discovered to be open, as likewise a 
window in the kitchen. 

"These appearances were a source of wonder and "j 
doubt to others, but were perfectly intelligible to me. I \ 
rejoiced that my stratagem had no more dangerous co 
Bequcnce, and admired the ingenuity and perseverance , 
with which you had extricated yourself from so critical 
a state." 

This narrative was only the verification of my own 
guesses. Its facts were quickly supplanted in my thoughta 
by the disastrous picture he had drawn of the state of 
the hospital. I was confounded and shocked by the 
magnitude of this evil. The cause of it was obvious. 
The wretches whom money could purchase were, of 
course, licentious and unprincipled. Superintended and 
controlled, they might he useful inttruiuents ; but that 
Buperintendenco could not be bought. 

What qualities were requisite in the governor of such 
an institution? He must have zeal, diligence, and 
perseverance. He must act from lofty and pure motives. 
He must be mild and firm, intrepid and compliant. One 
perfectly qualified for the office it is desirable, but not 
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possible, to find. A diapasBioiiate and honest zeal in 
the cause of duty and humanity may be of eminent 
utility. Am I not endowed with this zeal ? Caunot my 
feeble efTorbt obviate some portion of this evil ? ■ ■% 

No one haa hitherto claimed this disgustful and peril* ^ 
nuH Bituation. My powers and discernment are Rmal^ I 
hut if they be honestly exerted they cannot fail to b^iJ 
somewhat beneficial, * 

Tlie impulse produced by these reflections was to h)UK<l 
ten to the City IIull, and make known my wishes, Thia 
impulse was controlled by recollections of my own indis- 
poaition, and of the state of Wallace. To deliver thia 
youth to hia friends was the strongest obligation. When 
this was ilischarged, I might return to the city, and aeiiuit 
myself of more comprehensive duties. 

Wallace had now enjoyed a few hours' rest, and was 
persuaded to begin the journey. It was now noonday, 
and the sun darted insupportable rays. Wallace was 
more sensible than I of their unwholesome influence. We 
bad not reached the suburbs, when hia strength waa 
wholly exhausted, and, had I not supported him, ho 
wonid have sunk upon the pavement. 

My limbs were scarcely loss weak, but my resolutions 
were much more strenuous than his. I made light of his 
indisposition, and endeavoured to persuade him that hia 
vigour would return in proportion to his distance from 
the city. The moment we should reach a shade, a short 
respite would restore us to health and cheerfulness. 

Nothing could revive his courage or induce him to go 
on. To return or to proceed was e<]ually iuiprncticable. 
But, should he be able to return, where shouid he find a 
retreat? The danger of relapse was imminent; bis owBij 
chamber at Thetford'a was unoccupied. If he could r»A 
gain this house, might I not procure him a physician Kaim 
perform for him the part of nurse ? V 

Ilis present situation waa critical and mournful. Td] 
remain in the street, exposed to the malignant fervour 
of the sun, was not to be endured. To curry him in I&; 
arms exceeded my strength. Should I not claim tM 
asttistanco of the first passenger that appeared ? 

▲kthat momaota horse aud ofauM paMed na. 
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vehicle proceeded at a. quick pace. He that rode in it 
might afford us the succour that we weeded. He might 
be persuaded to deviate from his course and convey the 
helpless Wallace to the house we had just left. 

ThiB thought iuBtantly impelled me forward. Feeble 
as I waa, I even ran with speed, in order to overtake the 
vehicle. My purpose was effected with the utmost diffi- 
culty. It fortunately happened that the carriage con- 
tained but one person, who stopped at my request. His 
countenance and guise was mild and encoaraging. 

"Good friend," I exclaimed, "here is a young man too 
indisposed to walk. I want him carried to his lodgings. 
Will you, for money or for charity, allow liim a place 
iu your chaise, and set him down where I shall direct ?" 
Observing tokens of heaitatiop, I continued, " You need 
have no fears to perform tliia office. He is not sick, but 
merely feeble. I will not ask twenty minutes, and you 
may ask what reward you think proper." 

btill he hesitated to comply. His business, he said, 
hod not led him into the city. He merely passed along 
the skirts of it, whence be conceived that no danger 
would arise. He was desirous of helping the unfortu- 
nate ; but he could not think of risking bis own life in 
tbe cause of a stranger, when he had a wife and chil- 
dren depending on his existence and exertions for bread. 
It gave bim pain to refuse, hut he thought his duty to 
himself and to others required that he should not hazard 
his safety by compliance. 

This plea was hTesistible. The mililness of his man- 
ner showed that he might have been overpowered by 
persuasion or tempted oy reward. I would not take 
advantage of his tractahility ; but should have declined 
his assistance, even if it had been spontaneously offered. 
I turned away from him in silence, and prepared to return 
to the spot where I had left my friend. The man pre- 
pared to resume his way. 

In this perplexity, the thought occurred to me that, 
since this person was going into the country, he might, 
possibly, consent to carry Wallace along with him, I 
confided greatly in the salutary influence of rural a' 
I believed that debility constituted the whole of his c 
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plaint; that continuance in the city might occasion Lis 
relapac, or, at lesist, procrastinate his restoration. 

I once more iiddresaed myself to the traveller, and in-'( 
quired in what direction and how far he was going. To 
my unspeakahle satisfaction, his answer informed me, 
that hia home lay beyond Mr. Iladwin's, and that thia 
road carried him directly past that gentleman's doorJ 
lie was willing to receive Wallace into his chaise, an<l 
to leave him at his uncle's. i 

Thia joyous and auspicious occurrence surpassed my, 
fondest hopes. I hurried with the pleasing tidings to 
Wallace, who eagerly consented to enter the carriage. 
I thought not at the moment of myself, or how far the 
same means of escaping from my danger might he used. 
The stranger could not be anxious on my account ; and 
Wallace's dejection and weakness may apologize for hia 
not soliciting my company, or expressing his fears for 
my safety. He was no sooner seated, than the traveller 
hurried away. 1 gazed after them, motionless and mute, 
till the carriage, turning a corner, passed beyond my 
eight. 

I had now leisure to revert to my own condition, and 
to ruminate on that series of abrupt and diversified events 
that had happened during the few hours which had been 
pasaed in the city: the end of my coming was thus 
speedily and satisfactorily accomplished. &ly hopes and 
fears had rapidly fluctuated ; but, respecting this young 
man, had now subsided into calm and propitious cer- 
tainty. Before the decline of the sun, ho would enter 
his paternal roof, and diffuse ineffable joy throughout 
that peaceful and chaste asylum. 

This contemplation, though rapturous and soothing. 
speedily gave way to reflections on the conduct which 
my du^ required, and the safe departure of Wallace 
afforded me liberty, to pui-sue. To offer myself as a 
superintendent of the hospital was still my purpose. The 
languors of my frame might terminate in sickness, but 
this event it was useless to anticipate. The lofty site 
and pure airs of Cusb Hill might tend to dissipate my 
languors and restore me to health. At least while 1 had 
'WjX was bound to exert it to the wisest parpos«s> 
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I resolved to seek the City Hall immediately, and, for 
that end, crossed the intermediate fields which separated 
Bassafras from Chestnut Street. 

More nrgont considerations had diverted my attention 
,^1 ^-^rgUL the. money which I bore ahout mCj and from the 
J'**^inage of the desolate lady to wtom it belonged. My 
intentions, with regard to her, were the same as ever ; 
but now it occurred to me, with new force, that my death 
might preclude an interview between us, and that it was 
prudent to dispose, in some useful way, of the money 
which would otherwise be left to the sport of chance. 

The evils which had befallen this city wore obvious 
and enormous. Hunger and negligence had exasperated 
the malignity and facilitated the progress of the pesti- 
lence. Could this money be more usefully employed 
than in alleviating these evils ? During my life, I had 
BO power over it, but my death would justify me in pre- 
scribing the course which it should take. 

How was this course to be pointed out ? How might 
I place it, 80 that I should effect my intentions without 
relinquishing the possession during my life ? 

These thoughts were superseded by a tide of new 
Bensations. The weight that incommoded my brows and 
my stomach was suddenly increased. My brain was 
usurped by some benumbing power, and iny limbs re- 
fused to support me. My pulsations were quickened, 
and the prevalence of fever could no longer be doubted. 

Till now, I jiad entertained a faint hope that my indis- 
position would vanish of itself. This hope wiui at an 
end. The grave was before me, and my projects of 
curiosity or benevolence were to sink into oblivion. I 
was not bereaved of the powers of reflection. The eon- 
eequences of lying in the road, friendless and unpro- 
tected, were sure. The first passenger would notice me, 
and hasten to summon one of those carriages which are 
busy night and day in transporting its victims to the 
hospital. 

This fate was, beyond all others, abhorrent to my 
imagination. To hide me under some roof, where my 
existence would be unknown and unsuspected, and where 
I might perish unmolested and in (juiet, was my present 
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wish. Thetford's or Medlicote's mif^bt afford me such 
an aajlum, if it were possible to reacL it, ,-i 

I nia.de the most strenuous exertions ; but they could j 
not carry me forward more than a hundred paces. Here 1 
I rested od sleps, which, on looking up, I perceived to \ 
belong to Wclbeck's house. — " 

This incident was unexpected. It led my reflections 
into a new train. To go farther, in the present condi- 
tion of my frame, was impossible. I was well acquainted 
with this dwelling. All its avenues were closed. Whe- 
ther it bad remair>ed unoccupied since my flight from it, 
I could not decide. It was evident that, at present, it 
was without inhabitants. Possibly it might liave con- 
tinued in the same condition in which Welbeck had left 
it, Beds or sofas might be found, on which a sick man 
might rest, and be fearless of intrusion. 

This inference was quickly overturned by the obvious 
supposition that every avenue was bolted and locked. 
This, however, might not be the condition of the bath- 
house, in which there was nothing that required to be 
guarded with unusual precautions. I wad suffocated by 
inward and scorched by external heat ; and the relief of 
bathing and drinking appeared inestimable. 

The value of this prize, in addition to my desire to 
avoid the observation of passengers, made me exert all 
my remnant of strength. Repeated efforts at length 
enabled me to mount the wall ; and placed me, as I ima-_ 
gined, in security. I swallowed large draughts of water I 
as soon as I could reach the well. J 

The effect waa, for a time, salutary and delicious. My 
fervours were abated, and my faculties relieved from the 
weight which had lately oppressed them. My present 
condition was unspeakably more advantageous than the 
former. I did not believe that it could be improved, till, 
casting my eye vaguely over the building, I happened 
to observe the »hutters of a lower window partly opened. 

Whether this was occasioned by design or by accident 
there was no means of deciding. Perhaps, in the pre- 
cipitation of the latest posaessor, this window bad been 
overlooked. Perhaps it had been unclosed by violence, 
and afforded entrance to a robber. By what means 
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!«i>er«r it hvl liappeot^l, it vxtAimiileSiy kfionWd ingnsi 
tome. I CellQuacrupIeUi profiling by diia circannuncg. 
liy pnrftMm were not dishoaest. I ^ould nM injure or 
parlvinuij tbing. It was Undable to seek a refiige from 
tli« wnll-NuAnI perMcationa of those who goTeroed the 
laly. All I Btiaghi waa the prifilege of dTing alone, 

fiftvioij KOt[«n in at the window, I coold not bnt re- 
tuark thftt tnc ftimiture and ita arrangements had onder- 
ffmci no nitcmtiun in my absence. I moreil softly from 
one npartmeDt to another, till at length I entered that 
which had formerly been Welbeck's bedchamber. 

The bed waa naked of covering. The cabinets and 
eloMctfl exhibited tlieir faatenings broken. Their con- 
binta were gone. Whether these appearances had been 

C'uiluocd by midnight robbers, or hj the minL^ters of 
w ami the rago of the creditors of Welbeck, waa a 
topic of fruitleHS conjecture. 

My design was now effect'^d. This chamber should be 
the «cciie of my disease aud my refuge from the charita- 
ble crudity of my neighboura. My now sensatione con- 
jured up the hope that my indiHposition might prove a 
temporary evil. Instead of pestilential or malignant 
fovor, it might be a harmleaa intermittent. Time would 
UDortain its true natiu-e ; meanwhile, I would turn the 
carpet into a coverlet, supply ray pitcher with water, and 
ulminiHtcr without sparing, and without fear, that remedy 
whtoh was placed within my reach. 




CHAPTER XX. 

I LAID niTself on the bed and wrapf 
the folds of the carpet- My thonglits were restless and 
perturbed, I was once more busy in reflecting on the 
conduct which I ought to pnrsue with regard to the bank- 
biUa. I weighed, with scrupulous attention, every cir- 
comstance that might inSuence my decision. I could not 
conceive any more beneficial application of thia property 
than to the service of the indigent, at this season of mul- 
tiplied distress ; but I considered that, if my death were 
unknown, the house would not be opened or examined 
till the pestilence had ceased, and the benefits of this 
application would thus be partly or wholly precluded. 

This season of disease, however, would give place to a 
season of scarcity. The number and wants of the poor, 
during the ensuing winter, would be deplorably aggra- 
vated. What multitudes might be rescued &om famine 
and nakedness by the judicious application of this sum ! 

But how should I secure this application 7 To enclose 
the bills in a letter, directed to some eminent citizen or , 
public officer, was the obvious proceeding. Both of these ' 
conditions were fulfilled in the person of the present i 
chief-magistrate. To him, therefore, the packet was to , 
be sent. 

Paper and the implements of writing were necessary 
for this end. Would they be found, 1 asked, in the up- 
per room'^ If that apartment, like the rest which I hod 
seen, and its furniture, had remained untouched, my task 
irould be practicable ; but, if the means of writing were 
be immediately procured, my puipose, momentous 
;ar as it was, must be relinquished. 
, The truth, in this respect, wa& e&aU.^ ui&. titu^t'-oEoas^ , 
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diately to be ascertained. I rose from the bed wbicb I 
had lately taken, aud proceeded to the study. The en- 
tries and staircaaea were illuminated by a pretty strong 
twilight. The rooms, in consequence of every raj being 
excluded by the closed shutters, were nearly as dark as 
if it had been midnight. The rooms into whidi I had 
already passed were locked, but its key was in each lock. 
I flattered myself that the entrance into the »tm^y would 
be found in the same condition. The door was shut, but 
no key was to be seen. My hopes were considerably 
damped by this appearance, but I conceived it to be still 
possible to enter, since, by chance or by design, the doo« 
might be unlocked. 

,-" My fingers touched the lock, when a sound was heard 
, as if a holt, appending to the door on the inside, had 
' been drawn. I was startlod by this incident. It be- 
tokened that the room was already occupied by some 
Other, who desired to exclude a visitor. Tlie unbarred 
shutter below was remembered, and associated itself witli, 
this circumatance. That this house should be entered by 
the same avenue, at the same time, and this room should 
be sought, by two persons, was a mysterious concurrence. 
I began to question whether I had heard distinctly. 
Numberless inexplicable noises are apt to assail the ear 
in an empty dwelling. The very echoes of our stepa, 
are unwonted and new. This, perhaps, was some sucli 
sound. Resuming courage, I once more applied to ihft 
lock. The door, in spite of toj repeated efforts, would 
not open. 

My design was too momentous to be readily reliii- 
quished. My curiosity and my fears likewise were 
awakened. The marks of violence, which 1 had seen 
on the closets and cabinets below, seemed to indicate the 
presence of plunderers. Here was one who laboured for 
seclusion and concealment. 

The pillage was not made upon my property. My 
weakness would disable me from encountering or master- 
ing a man of violence. To solicit admission into this 
room would be useless. To attempt to force my way 
would be absurd. These reflections prompted me to 
irithdraw from the door ; but the uncertainty of the 
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elusions I had drawn, and the importance of gaining.'a 
access to this apartment, combined to check my steps. ' T 

Perplexed as to the means I should employ, I onoftl 
more tried the lock. The attempt wae fruitless as theia 
former. Though hopeless of any information to he gainedu 
by that meanB, I put my eye to the keyhole. I dis-' 
covered a light different from what was usually met with 
at this hour. It was not the twilight which the eun, 
imperfectly excluded, producos, hut gleams, as from a 
lamp ; yet its gleams were fainter and obscurer than a 
lamp generally imparts. 

Was this a confirmation of my first conjecture? Lamp- 
light at noonday, in a mansion thus deserted, and in a 
room which had been the scene of memorable and disas- 
trous events, was ominous. Hitherto no direct proof had 
been given of the presence of a human being. Ilow to 
ascertain his presence, or whether it were eligible by any 
means to ascertain it, were points on which I had not 
deliberated. i 

I had no power to deliberate. My curiosity impelled I ^ 
me to call, — "la there any one within? Speak." ^-. 

These words were scarcely uttered, when some one! 
exchumL'd, in a voice vehement but half-emothered, 
"Good God !"~ J 

A deep pause succeeded. I waited for an answer; for 
somewhat to which this emphatic invocation might be a 
prelude. Whether the tones were espreSBive of surprise, 
or pain, or grief, was, for a moment, dubious. Perliapa 
the motives which led nie to this house suggested the sus- 
picion which presently succeeded to my doubts, — that the 
person within was disabled by sickness. The circum- 
staacea of my own condition took away the improbability 
from this btilief. Why might not another be induced 
like me to hide himself in this desolate retreat? Might 
not a servant, left to take care of the bouse, a measui 
nsaally adopted by the opulent at this time, be seized \ 
the reigning malady? Incapacitated for exertion, ( 
fearing to he dragged to the hospital, he has shut Ida 
self in this apartment. The robber, it may be, who 
came to piUage, was overtaken and detained by disease. 
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In either case, detection or intrusion would be hateful,' 
and would be aaeiduoualy eluded. 

These tlioughtB had no tendency to weakoa or divert 
Diy efforts to obtain accesB to this room. The_ person was 
a Brother in calamity, whom it was my duty to succour 
and cherish to the utmost of my power. Once more I 
spoke : — 

" Who is within ? I beseech you answer me. What- 
ever yon be, I desire to do you good and not iiyury. 
Open the door and let me know your condition. I will 
try to be of use to you." 

I was answered by a deep groan, and by a sob eoun 
teracted and devoui-ed as it were by a mighty effort, 
This token of distress thrilled to my heart. My torrore 
wholly disappeared, and gave place to unlimited compas- 
sion. I again entreated to be admitted, promising all 
the succour or consolation which my situation allowed 
me to afford. 

Answers were made in tones of anger and impatience^, 
blended with those of grief : — " I want no succour ; ver. 
me not with your entreaties and offei-s. Fly from thipi 
spot; linger not a moment, lest you p&iticipato my 
destiny and rush upon your death." 

These I considered merely as the effusions of delirium, 
or the dictates of despair. The style and articulation 
denoted the speaker to be superior to the class of ser- 
vants. Hence my anxiety to see and to aid him was 
increased. My remonstrances were sternly and perti- 
naciously repelled. For a time, incoherent and impas- 
sioned exclamations Sowed from him. At length, I was 
only permitted to hear strong aspirations and soba, more 
eloquent and more indicative of grief than any liinguage. 

This deportment filled me with no less wonder than 
commiseration. By what views this person was led 
hither, by what motives induced to deny himself to my 
entreaties, was wholly incomprehensible. Again, though 
hopeless of success, I repeated my request to be ad- 
mitted. 

My perseverance seemed now to have exhausted all 
hia patience, and he exclaimed, in a voice of thunder, 
"Arthur Mervyn ! Begone. Linger but a moment, 
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and iny rage, tiger-like, will rush upon you and rond 
you linil) from lioib." 

'fhlB address petrified me. The yoioe that utter&l 
this Bangtiinary menace was strange to my ears. It 
suggested no suspicion of evei" having heard it before. 
Yet my accenta had betrayed me to him. He was fami- 
liar with my name. Notwithstanding the improbability 
of my entrance into this dwelling, 1 was clearly recog- 
nized and unhesitatingly named ! 

My curiosity and compassion were in no wise dimi- 
nished, but 1 found myeelf compelled to give up my 
purpose. I withdrew reluctantly from the door, and 
once more threw myself upon my bed. Nothing was 
more necessary, in the present condition of my frame, 
than sleep ; and sleep had, perhaps, been possible, if the 
scene around me had been less pregnant with causes of 
wonder and panic. 

Once more I tasked memory in order to discover, in } 
the persons with whom I bad hitherto conversed, some / ^ 
resemblance, in voice or tones, to him whom I had just / , 
heard. Thi s proc£aa_waa effectuaL —Gradually my ima- 
gination called up an image which, now that it was 
clearly seen, I was astonished liad not instantly oc- 
curred. Three years ago, a man, by name Colvill, came 
on foot, and with a knapsack on bis back, into the dis- 
trict where my father resided. He had learning and 
fenius, and readily obtained the station for which only 
e deemed himself qualified ; that of a schoolmaster. 

His demeanour was gentle and modest ; bis habits, as 
to sleep, food, and exercise, abstemious and regular. 
Meditation in the forest, or reading in bis closet, seemed 
to constitute, together with attention to his scholars, his 
Bole amusement and employment. He estranged him- 
self from company, not because society afforded no plea- 
sure, but because studious seclusion afforded him chief 
satisfaction. 

No one was more idolized by his unsuspecting neigh- 
bours. His scholars revered bim as a father, and made 
nnder his tuition a remarkable proficiency. His charac- 
ter seemed open to boundless inspection, and his conduct 

s pronounced by all to be {aaVd.e«b. 
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At the end of a. year the scene was changed. A. I 
daughter of one of his patrons, young, artless, and * 
beautiful, appeared to have fallen a prey to the art9 of 
Borae detestable seducer. The betrayer was gradually 
detected, and euccessive discoveries showed that the 
same artifices had been practised, with the same success, 
upon many others. Colviil was the arch-villain. He 
retired from the storm of vengeance that was gathering 
over hira, and had not been heard of since that period, 

I saw him rarely, and for a short time, and I was a 
mere boy. Hence the fuilure to recollect his voice, and 
to perceive that the voice of him immured in the room 
above was the same with that of Colviil. Though I had 
slight reasons for recognising his features or accents, I 
had abundant cause to think of hint with detestation, 
and pursue Lim with implacable revenge, for the victim 
of his acts, she whose ruin was first detected, was — 
my sister. 

This unhappy girl escaped from the iipbraidings of 
her parents, from the contumelies of the world, from the 
goadings of remorse, and the anguish flowing from the 
perfidy and desertion of Colviil, in a voluntary death. 
She was innocent and lovely. Previous to this evil, my 
soul was linked with hers by a thousand resemblances 
and sympathies, aa well as by perpetual intercourse 
from infancy, and by the fraternal relation. She was 
my sister, my preceptress and friend ; but she died — her 
end was violent, imtimely, and criminal ! I cannot think 
of her without heart-bursting grief; of her destroyer, 
without a rancour which I know to be wrong, but which 
I cannot subdue. 

When the image of Colviil rushed, upon this occasion, 
on my thought, 1 almost started on my feet. To meet 
him, after so long a separation, here, and in these cir- 
cumstances, was so unlooked-for and abrupt an event, 
and revived a tribo of such hateful impulses and 
agonizing recollections, that a total revolution seemed to 
have been effected in my frame. His recognition of my 
person, his aversion to be seen, his ejaculation of terror 
and surprise on first hearing my voice, all contributed 
to titretigihea mj belief. 
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How waa I to act? My feeble frame could but ill 
eecouJ my vengeful purposes ; but vengeancfi, though it 
Bonietimea occupied my thoughts, ivas hindered by my 
reason from leading me, in any inatauce, to outrage or 
even 10 upbraiding. 

All my wishes with regard to this man wore limited 
to expelling his image from my memory, and to shun- 
ning a meeting with bim. That he had not opened the 
door at my bidding waa now a topic of joy. To look 
upon some bottomless pit, into which I was about to bo 
cast headlong, and alive, wiis leas to be abhorred than to 
look upon the face of Colvill. Had I known that he 
bod taken refuge in this house, no power should have 
compelled mc to enter it. To be immersed in the infec- 
tion of the hospital, and to be hurried, yet breatlting 
and observant, to my grave, wiia a more supportable 
fate. 

I dwell, with self-condemnation and shame, upon this 
part of my story. To feel extraordinary indignation at 
vice, merely because we have partaken in an extraordi- 
nary degree of its mischiefs, is unjustifiable. To regard 
the wicked with no emotion but pity, to be active in re- 
claiming them, in controlling their malevolence, and 
preventing or repairing the ills which they produce, is 
the only province of duty. This lesson, as well as a. 
thousand others, I have yet to learn ; but I despair of 
living long enough for that or any beneficial purpose. 

My emotions with regard to Colvill were erroneous, 
but omnipotent. I started from my bed, and prepared 
to ruali into the street. I was careless of the lot that 
should befall me, since no fate could be worse than that 
of abiding under the same roof with a wretch spotted 
with so many crimes. 

I had not set my feet upon the floor before my preci- 
pitation was checked by a sound from above. The door 
of the study was cautiously and slowly opened. This 
incident admitted only of one construction, supposing all 
obstructions removed. Colvill was creeping from his 
hiding-place, and would probably fly with speed from 
the house. My belief of his sickness was now confuted. 
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An illicit design waa congenial witb his character audi 
congnjous with those appearanccB already observed. " 

I had no power or wish to obstruct his flight. I 
thoaght of it with trausport, and once more threw my- 
self upon the bed, and wrapped my averted face in the 
carpet. lie wouM probably pasa thia door, unobservant 
of me, and my muffled face would save me from the 
agonies connected with the sight of him. \ 

The footsteps above wore distinguishable, though it I 
was manifest that they moved with lightsomenoss and J 
circumspection. They reached the stair and descended. Jl 
The room in which I lay was, lilce the rest, obscured by \ 
the closed shutters. This obscurity now gave way to a 
light, resembling that glimmering and pale reflection 
which I had noticed in the study. My eyes, though 
averted from the door, were disengaged from the folda 
which covered the rest of my head, and observed these 
tokens of Colvili's approach, flitting on the wall. 

My feverish perturbations increased as he drew nearer. 
He reached the door, and stopped. The light rested for 
a moment. Presently he entered the apartment. My 
■ emotions suddenly rose to a height that would not be 
controlled. I imagined that he approached the bed, 
and was gazing upon me. At the same moment, by an 
involuntary impulse, I threw off my covering, and, turn- 
ing my face, fixed my eyes upon my visitant. 

It was as I suspected. The figure, lifting in his right 
hand a candle, and gazing at the bed, with lineaments 
and attitude bespeaking fearful expectation and torment- 
ing doubts, was now beheld. One glance communicated 
to ray senses all the parts of this terrific vision. A 
einking at my heart, as if it hud been penetrated by a 
dagger, seized mc. This was not enough : I uttered a 
shriek, too rueful and loud not to have startled the 
attention of the passengers, if any had, at that moment, 
been passing the street. 

Heaven seemed to have decreed, that this period should 
be filled with trials of my equanimity and fortitude. 
The test of my courage was once more employed to 
cover me with humiliation and remorse. This second 
time, mj fancj conjured up a spectre, and I shuddered 
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as if the grave were forsaken and the unquiet dead 
haunted my pillow. 

The visage and the shape had indeed preternatural 
attitudes, but they belonged, not to Colvill, but to^ 
/' WELBECKr'.. . 




He whom I ha.d accompanied to the midst of the riTer; 
whom I had imagined that I saw sink to rise no more, 
was now before me. Though incapable of precluding 
the gronndlesa belief of preternatural visitations, 1 was 
^le to banish the phantom almost at the same instant 
at which it appeared. Welbeck had escaped from the 
stream alive ; or had, by Eome inconceivable means, been 
restored to life. 

The first waa the most plausible conclnaion. It 
instantly engendered a Buapicion, that his plunging 
into the water waa an artifice, intended to establish a be- 
lief of his death. His own tale had shown him to be 
versed in frauds, and flexible to evil. But was he not 
associated with Colvill? and what, but a compact in 
iniquity, could bind together such men ? 

White thus musing. Welbeck's countenance and geatiira 
displayed emotions too vehement for speech. The glances 
that he fixed upon me were unsteadfaat and wild. He 
walked along the floor, stopping at each moment, and 
darting looks of eagerness upon me. A conflict of 
passions kept him mute. At length, advancing to the 
bed, on the side of which I was now sitting, he addressed 
me: — 

" What is this ? Are you here ? In defiance of pesti- ■ 
lence, are you actuated by some demon to haunt mc, like 
the ghost of my ofiences, and cover me with shame? 
What have I to do with that dauntless yet guiltless front? 
With that foolishly-confiding and obsequious, yet erect 
and unconquerable, spirit ? Is there no means oi evading 
your pursuit? Must I dip my hands, a second timo, in 
Hood; and dig for you a grave by the aide of Wataon?' 
2S2 
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These words were listened to with calmnesa. I sus- 
pected o.nd pitied the man, but I did not fear him. Ilia 
words and his looks were indicative leas of cruelty tha.n 
madness. I looked at him with an air compassionate 
and wistful. I spoke with mildness and composure: — 

" Mr. Welheck, yon are unfurtunate and criminal. 
Would to God I could restore you to happiness and virtue ! 
but, though my desire be strong, I have no power to 
change your habits or rescue you from misery. 

" I believed you to be dead. I rejoice to find myself 
mistaken. While you live, there is room to hope tliat 
your errors will be cured; and the turmoils and inqniet- 
udes that have hitherto beset your guilty progress will 
vanish by your reverting into better paths. 

"From me you hiive nothing to fear. If yonr welfare 
will be promoted by my silence on the subject of your 
history, my silence sliall be inviolate. I deein not lightly 
of my promises. They are given, and shall not be re- 
called. 

"This meeting was casual. Since I believed you to 
be dead, it could not be otherwise. You err, if you sup- 
pose that any injury will accrue to you from my life; 
but vou need not discard that error. Since my death ia 
coming, I am not averse to your adopting the belief that 
the event is fortunate to you. 

"Death is the inevitable and universal lot. When or 
how it comes, is of little moment. To stand, when bo 
many thousands are falling around me, is not to be ex- 
pected. I have acted an humble and obscure part in 
the world, and my career has been short; but I murmur 
not at the decree that makes it so. 

"The pestilence is now upon me. The chances of 
recovery are too slender to deserve my confidence. I 
came hither to die unmolested, and at peace. All I ask 
of you is to consult your own safely by injmediate 
flight: and not to disappoint my hopes of concealment. 
by disclosing my condition to the agents of the hos- 
pital." 

Welbeck listened with the deepest attention. The 
wildness of his air disappeared, and gave place to per- 
plexity and apprehensiou. 
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"Tou are sick," said he, in a tremulous tone, in wtich 
terror was mingled with affection. "You know this, and 
expect not to recover, No mother, nor sister, nor friend, 
will be near to administer food, or medicine, or comfort ; 
yet you can talk calmly ; can be thus considerate of 
others — of me ; whose guilt has been bo deep, and who 
has merited so little at your hands ! 

" Wretched coward ! Thus miserable aa I am and ex- 
pect to be, I cling to life. To comply with your heroic 
counsel, and to fly ; to leave you thus desolate and help- 
less, is the strongest impulse. Fain would I resist it, 
but cajinot. 

" To desert you would be flagitious and dastardly be- 
yond all former acts ; yet to stay with you is to contract 
the disease, and to perish after you. 

" Life, burdened as it is with guilt and ignominy, is 
still dear — ^yet you exhort me to go ; you dispense with 
my assistance. Indeed, I could be of no use ; I should 
injure myself and profit you nothing. I cannot go into 
the city and procure a physician or attendant. I must 
never more appear in the streets of this city. I must 
leave you, then." He hurried to the door. Again, he 
hesitated. I renewed my entreaties that he would leave 
me; and encouraged his belief that his presence might 
endanger himself without conferring the slightest benefit 
upon me. 

"Whither should I fiy ? The wide world contains no 
asylum for me. I lived but on one condition, I came 
hither to find what would save me from ruin, — from 
death. I find it not. It has vanished. Some audacious 
and fortunate hand has snatched it from its place, and 
now my ruin is complete. My last hope is extinct. 

" Yes, Mervyn ! I will stay with you. I will hold 
your head. I will put water to your lips. I will watch 
night and day by your side. When you die, I will carry 
you by night to the neighbouring field ; will bury you, 
and water your grave with those tears that are due to 
your incomparable worth and untimely destiny. Then 
I will lay myself in your bed, and wait for the same 
oblivion. ' 

Wei'beck seemed now no longer to be fluctuating be- 
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tween opposite purposes. Hia tempestuoua features sub- 
sided into calm, lie put the candle, still lighted, on th« 
table, and paced the floor with less disorder than at hia 
first entrance. 

His re.'iolution was seen to be the dictate of 
I hoped that it would not prove invincible to my re- 
monstrances. I was conscious that his attendance might 
preclude, in some degree, my own exertions, and alleviate 
the pangs of death ; but these consolations might be 

Eurchased too dear. To receive them at the hazard of 
is life would be to make them odious. 

But, if he should remain, what conduct would his 
companion pursue ? Why did he continue in the study 
when Welbeck had departed 1 By what motives were 
those men led hither ? I addressed myself to Welbeck : — ■ 

" Tour resolution to remain is hasty and raah. By 
persisting in it, yon will add to the miseries of my con- 
dition ; you will take away the only hope that 1 cherished. 
But, however you may act, Colvili or I must be banished 
from this roof. What is the league between you ? Break 
it, I conjure you, before his frauds have involved you in 
inextricable destruction." 

Welbeck looked at me with some expression of doubt. 

" I mean," continued I, " the man whose voice I heard 
above, lie is a villain and betrayer. I have manifold 
proofs of his guilt. Why does he linger behind yon ? 
However you may decide, it is fitting that he should 
vanish." 

" Alas !" said Welbeck, " I have no companion, none 
to partake with me in good or evil. I came hither alone." 

"How?" exclaimed I. "Whom did I hear in the 
room above? Some one answered my interrogations 
and entreaties, whom I too certainly recognised. Why 
' ' lin ?" 

" You heard no one but myself. The design that 
brought me hither was to be accomplished without a wit- 
I desired to escape detection, and repelled your 
solicitations for admission in a counterfeited voice. 

" That voice belonged to one from whom 1 had lately 

What his merits or demerits are, I know nat..^ 

[e found me wandering in tbe foTcata q^ ^«« ^' 
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He took me to his home. When seized by a lingering 
m&lady, he nursed me with fidelity and tenderness. 
When somewhat recovered, I speeded hither; but our 

ignorance of each other's character and views was mutual 
and profound. 

" I deemed it useful to assume a voice different from 
my own. This was the last which I had heard, and this 
arhitrary and casual circumstance decided my choice." 

This imitation was too perfect, and hod influenced my 
fears too strongly, to he easily credited. I suspected 
Welheck of some new artifice to baffle my conclusions 
Mid mislead my judgment. This suspicion, however, 
yielded to his earnest and repeated declarations. If 
Colvill were not here, where had be made his abode? 
How came friendship and intercourse between Welbect 
and him ? By what miracle escaped the former from 
the river, into which I had imagined him forever sunk ? 

" I will answer you," said he, with candonr. " You 
know already too much for me to have any interest in 
concealing any part of my life. You have discovered 
my existence, and the causes that rescued me &om 
destruction may be told without detriment to my person 
or feme. 

" When I leaped into the river, I intended to perish, 
I harboured no previous doubts of my ability to execute 
my fatal purpose. In this respect I was deceived. Suf- 
focation would not come at my bidding. My muscles 
and limbs rebelled against my will. There was a me- 
chanical repugnance to the loss of life, which I could not 
vanquish. My struggles might thrust me below the sur- 
&,ce, but my lips were spontaneously shut, and excluded 
the torrent from my lungs. When my breath was ex- 
hausted, the efforts that kept me at the bottom were 
involuntarily remitted, and I rose to the surface. 

" I cursed my own pusillanimity. Thrice I plunged 
to the bottom, and as often rose again. My aversion to 
life swiftly diminished, and at length I consented to 
make use of my skill in swimming, which has seldom 
been exceeded, to prolong my existence. I landed in a 
few minutes on the Jersey shore. 

"Tbig scheme being fruBtrated, I sunk into dreariness 
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and inactivity. I felt aa if do dependence could be 
placed upon my courage, aa if any effort I should make 
for Belf-deatruction would be fruitless ; yet existence was 
as void as ever of enjoyment and embellishnient. My 
means of living were annihilated. I saw no path before 
me. To shun the presence of mankind was my sove- 
reign wish. Since I could not die by my own hands, I 
must be content to crawl upon the surface, till a superior 
fate should permit me to perish. 

" I wandered into the centre of the wood. I stretched 
myself on the mossy verge of a brook, and gazed at the 
stars till they disappeared. The next day was spent 
with little variation. The cravings of hunger were felt, 
and the sensation was a joyous one, since it afforded me 
the practicable means of death. To refrain from food 
was easy, since some efforts would be needftil to procure 
it, and these efforts should not be made. Thus was the 
sweet oblivion for which I so earnestly panted placed 
within my reach. 

" Three days of abstinence, and reverie, and solitude, 
succeeded. On the evening of the fourth, I was seated 
on a rock, with my face buried in my hands. Some one 
laid his hand upon my shoulder. I started and looked 
up. I beheld a face beaming with compassion and be- 
nignity. He endeavoured to extort fl-om mo the cause 
of my solitude and sorrow. I disregarded his entrear- 
ties, and was obstinately silent. 

" Finding me invincible in this respect, he invited me 
to his cottage, which was hard by. I repelled him at 
first with impatience and anger, but he was not to be 
discouraged or intimidated. To elude his persuasions I 
waa obliged to comply. My strength was gone, and the 
vital fabric was crumbling into pieces. A fever raged 
in my veins, and I was consoled by reflecting that my 
life waa at once assailed by famine and disease. 

"Meanwhile, my gloomy meditations experienced no J 
respite. I incessantly niminated on the events of my 
past life. The long series of my crimes arose daily and 
afresh to my imagination. The image of Lodi was re- 
called, his expiriDg looks and the directions which. ««x% 
tutuftUy given respecting Ma Biatet's aB.4\i\%-^TCj^tc^- , 
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" As I perpetually revolved these incidents, they aa- 
samed new forms, and were linked with now associations. 
The volume written by hia father, and transferred to 
me by tokens which were now remembered to be more 
emphatic than the nature of the composition aeemed to 
justify, was likewise remembered. It came attended by 
recollections respecting a volume which I filled, when a 
yoitth, with extracts from the Roman and Greek poeta. 
Besides this literary purpose, I likewise used to preserve 
in it the bank-bills with the keeping or carriage of which 
I chanced to be entrusted. This image led me back to 
the leather case containing Lodi's property, which was 
put into my Lands at the same time witji the volume. 

" These images now gave birth to a third conception, 
which darted on my benighted understanding like an elec- 
trical flash. Was it not possible that part of Lodi'a pro- 
perty might be enclosed within the leaves of this volume ? 
In hastily turning it over, I recollected to have noticed 
leaves whose edges by accident or design adhered to 
each other. Lodi, in speaking of the sale of hia &ther'a 
West-India property, mentioned that the sum obtained 
for it was forty thousand dollars. Half only of this aum 
had been discovered by me. How had the remainder 
been appropriated ? Surely this volume contained it. 

"■^ The influence of this thought was like the infusion 
of a new soul into my frame. From torpid and despe- 
rate, from inflexible aversion to medicine and food, I 
was changed in a moment into vivacity and hope, into 
ravenous avidity for whatever could contribute to my 
restoration to health, 

" I was not without pungent regrets and racking fears. 
That this volume would be ravished away by creditors or 
plunderers was possible. Eveiy hour might be that 
which decided my fate. The first impulse was to seek 
TSi^ dwelling and search for this precious deposit. 

" Meanwhile, my perturbations and impatience only 
exasperated my disease. While chained to my bed, the 
rumour of pestilence was spread abroad. This event, 
however, generally calamitous, was propitious to me, and 
was hailed with satisfaction. It multiplied the chances 
^at my house and ita lumiture would be unmolested. 
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"My friend was asaiduons and indefatigable in 
kindness. My deportment, before and subsequent 
the revival of my hopes, was incomprehensible, and 
argned nothing less than insanity. My thoughts were 
carefiilly concealed from him, and all that he witnessed 
wa,B contradictory and unintelligible. 

" At length, my atrengtb wiw sufficiently restored. I 
resisted all my protector's importunities to postpone my 
departure till the perfect confirmation of my health. I 
designed to enter the city at midnight, that prying eyes 
might be eluded; to bear with me a candle and the 
means of lighting it, to explore my way to my ancient 
study, and to ascertain my future claim to existence and 
felicity. 

" I cioased the river this morning. My impatience 
would not suffer me to wait till evening. Considering 
the desolation of the city, I thought I might venture to 
approach thus near, without hazard of detection. The 
house, at all its avenues, was closed. I stole into the 
back court. A window-shutter proved to bo unfastened. 
I entered, and discovered closets and cabinets unfastened 
and emptied of ail their contents. At this spectacle my 
heart sunk. My books, doubtless, had shared the com- 
mon destiny. My blood throbbed with painful vehe- 
mence as I approached the study and opened the door. 

"My hopes, that languished for a moment, were re- 
vived by the sight of my sbelvea, funiished as formerly. 
I had lighted my candle below, for I desired not to 
awaken observation and suspicion by unclosing tlie win- 
dows. My eye eagerly sought the spot where I remem- 
bered to have left the volume. lis place was empty. 
The object of all my hopes had eluded my grasp, and 
disappeared forever. 

"To paint my confusion, to repeat my execrations oa 
the infatuation which had rendered, during so long a 
time that it was in my possession, this treasure useless 
to me, and my curses of the fatal interference which had 
anatohed away the prize, would be only aggravations of 
my disappointment and my sorrow, luu found me tc 
tlus state, and know what followed." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



This narrative threw new light on the character of 
Welbeck. If accident had given him possesBion of thia 
treasure, it waa easy to predict on what Bchemes of 
Juxury and selfishness it would have been pxpiended. 
TTbe same dependence on the world's erroneoua estima- 
tion, the same devotion to imposture, nnd thonghtlesa- 
iness of futurity, would have constituted the picture of 
.'his future life, as had distinguished the past. 

This money waa another's. To retain it for hia own 
use was criminal. .Of this crime he appeared to be as 
insensible as ever. His owu gratification _wa8_tbe_ su- 
preme law of hia actions. To he subjected to the neces- 
sity of honest labour was the heaviest of all evils, and 
one from which he waa willing to escape by the commia- 
sion of suicide. 

The volume which he sought waa mine. It was my 
duty to restore it to the rightful owner, or, if the legal 
claimant could not be found, to employ it in the promo- 
tion of virtue and happiness. To give it to Welbeck 
waa to consecrate it to the purpose of selfishness and 
misery. My right, legally considered, was as valid as his. 

But, if I intended not to resign it to him, waa it proper 
to disclose the truth and explain by whom the volume 
waa purloineil from the shelf? The first impulse was to 
hide this truth ; but my understanding had been taught, 
by recent occurrences, to ijueetion the justice and deny 
the usefulness of secrecy in any case. My principles 
were true ; my motives were pure : why should I scruple 
to avow my principles and vindicate my actiona ? 

Welbeck had ceased to be dreaded or revered. Tha* 
awe which was once created by his superiority of age. 
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refinement of manners, and dignity of garb, Lad va- 
nislied. I was a boy in years, nn indigent and unedu- 
cated rustic ; but I was able to discern the illusiona of 
power and riches, and abjured every claim to esteem that 
was not founded on integrity. There was no tribunal 
before which I should falter m asserting the truth, and 
no species of martyrdom which I would not cheerfully 



what way this volume has disappeared :' 

"No," he answered, with a nigh. "Why, of ail his 
volumes, this only should have vanished, was an inespli- 
cable enigma." 

" Perhaps," said I, " it is less important to know how 
it was removed, than by whom it is now possessed." 

"Unquestionably; and yet, unless thut knowledge 
enables me to regam the possession, it will be useless." 

" Useless then it will be, for the present poaaeasor will 
never return it to you," 

"Indeed," replied he, in a tone of dejection, "your 
conjecture is meet probable. Such a prize is of too much 
value to be given up." 

" What I have said flows not from conjecture, but 
from knowledge. I know that it will never be restored 
to you." 

At these words, Welbock looked at me with anxiety 
and doubt: — "You hnov} that it will not! Have you 
any knowledge of the book ? Can you tell mo what has 
become of it ?" 

" Yes, After our separiition on the river, I returned 
to this bouse. I found this volume and secured it. You 
rightly suspected its contents. Tlie money was there." 

Welbeck started as if he had trodden on a mine of 
gold. Ilis first emotion was rapturous, but was imme- 
diately chastened by some degree of doubt : — " What has 
become of it? Have you got it ? Is it entire? Have 
you it with you ?" 

" It is unimpaired. I have got it, and shall hold it as 1 
a sacred trust for ibe rightful proprietor." ) 

The tone with which this declaration was accompanied' 
diook the new-born confidence o{ Vf etta " * ~" 
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ful proprietor ! true, but I am he. To me only it belongSj 
and to me you are, doubtless, willing to restore it." 

'■ Mr. Welbeck ! It la not my desire to give you per- 
plexity or anguish ; to sport with your passions. On the 
BuppoBJtion of your death, I deemed it no infraction of 
justice to take this manuscript. Accident unfolded its 
contents. I could not hesitate to choose my path, 'i'he 
natural and legal successor of Vincentio Lodi is his 
Bister. To her, therefore, this property belongs, and to 
her only will I give it." 

" Presumptuous boy I And this is your sago decision. 
I tell you that I am the owner, and to me you shall 
render it. Who is tliia girl ? Childish and ignorant ! 
Unable to consult and to act for herself on the most tri- 
vial occasion. Am I not, by the appointment of her 
dying brother, her protector and guardian? Her age 
produces a legal incapacity of property. Do you ima- 
gine that so obvious an expedient as that of procuring 
my legal appointment as her guardian was overlooked by 
me ? If it were neglected, still my title to provide 
subsistence and enjoyment is unquestionable. 

" Did I not rescue her from poverty, and proatitutit 
and infamy ? Have I not supplied all her wants yrA 
incessant solicitude ? Whatever her condition require( 
has been plenteously supplied. The dwelling and its 
furniture was hers, as far a rigid jurisprudence would 
permit. To prescribe her expenses and govern her 
family was the province of her guardian. 

" You have heard the tale of my anguish and des^ 
Whence did they flow but from the frustration of schemi 
'|)rojected for her benefit, as they were executed with h 
imoney and by means which the authority of her guardiau 
^ully justified? Why have I encountered this contagious 
~aitmosphere, and explored my way, like a thief, to this 
recess, but with a view to rescue her from poverty and 
restore to her her own ? 

" Your scruples are ridiculous and criminal. I treat 
them with less severity, because your youth is raw and 
your conceptions crude. But if, after this proof of the 
justice of my claim, you hesitate to restore the money, 
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I shall treat you as a robber, who has plundered my 
cabinet and refiiaed to refund his spoil." 

These reasonings were powerful and new. I was ac 
qnainted with the rights of guardianship. Welbeck had, 
in some respects, acted aa the friend of this lady. To 
vest himself with this oSice was the conduct which her 
youth and helplessness preacrihed to her friend. Hia/ 
title to this money, as her guardian, could not be deniedj'*''^ 

But how was this statement compatible with former 
representations ? No mention had then been made of 
guardianship. By thus acting, he would have thwarted 
all his schemes for winning the esteem of mankind and 
fostering the belief which the world entertained of his 
opulence and independence. 

I was thrown, by these thoughts, into considerable per- 
plexity. K his statement were true, his claim to this 
money was establiahed ; but I questioned its truth. To 
intimate my doubts of hia veracity would be to provoke 
abhorrence and outrage. 

His last insinuation was peculiarly momentous. Sup- 
pose him the fraudulent possessor of this money ; shall I 
be justified in taking it away by violence under pretence 
of restoring it to the genuine proprietor, who, for aught 
I know, may be dead, or with whom, at least, I may 
never procure a meeting ? But will not my behaviour 
on this occasion be deemed illicit? I entered Welbeck 's 
habitation at midnight, proceeded to his closet, possessed 
myaelf of portable property, and retired unobserved. Is 
not guilt imputable to an action like this? 

Welbeck waited with impatience for a conclusion to 
my pause. My perplexity and indecision did not abate, 
and my silence continued. At length, he repeated his 
demands, with new vehemence. I was compelled to an- 
swer. I told him, in few words, that his reasonings 
had not convinced me of the equity of bis claim, and 
that my determination was unaltered. 

lie had not expected this inflexibility from one in my 
situation. The folly of opposition, when my feebleness 
and loneliness were contrasted with his activity and re- 
Bourcea, appeared to him monstrous and glaring ; but hie 
OODtempt woB converted into rage and fear when he 
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fleeted that ttis folly might finally defeat his hopes. lie 
had probably determined to obtain the money, let the 
purchase cost what it would, but waB willing to exhaust 
pacific expediente before he should resort to foree. He 
might likewise question whether the money was within 
hJ8 reach. I had told him that I had it, but whether it 
was now about me was somewhat dubious ; yet, though 
he used no direct inquiries, he choae to proceed on 
the supposition of its being at hand. His angry tones 
were now changed into those of remonstrance and per- 
suasion : — 

"Your present behaviour, Mervyn, does not justify 
the expectation I had formed of you. You have been 
guilty of a base theft. To this you have added the 
deeper crime of ingratitude, but your infatuation and 
folly are, at least, as glaring as your guilt. Do you 
think I can credit your assertions that you keep this 
money for another, when I recollect that six weeks have 
passed since you carried it off? Why have you not 
sought the owner and restored it to her ? If your in- 
tentions had been honest, would you have suffered so long 
a time to elapse without doing this? It is plain that you 
designed to keep it for your own use. 

"But, whether this were your purpose or not, you 
have no longer power to restore it or retain it. You 
say that you came hither to die. If so, what ia to he 
the fate of the money ? In your present situation you 
cannot gain access to the lady. Some other must in- 
herit this wealth. Next to Signora Lodi, whose right 
can be put in competition with mine ? But, if you will 
not give it to me on my own account, let it be given in 
trust for her. Let me be the bearer of it to her own 
hands. I have already shown you that my claim to it, 
as her guardian, is legal and incontrovertible, but this 
claim I waive. I will merely be the executor of your 
will. I will bind myself to comply with your directions 
by any oath, however solemn aud tremendous, which 
you shall prescribe." 

As long as my own heart acquitted me, these imputa- 
tions of dishonesty affected me but little. They excited 
ao anger, because they originated in ignorance, and 
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were rendered plausible to Welbeck by such facta as 
were known to bim. It WiS needless to confute tbe 
charge by elabomto and cireueaatantial details. 

It was true tbat my recovery was, iu tbe highest de- 
gree, improbable, aad tbat my death would put an end 
to my power orer this money ; but bad I not determined 
to secure its useful application in case of my death ? 
This project was obstructed by the presence of Wel- 
beck ; but I hoped that Lis love of life would induce him 
to fly. He might wreat this volume from me by violence, 
or he might wait till my death should give him peace- 
able poBBession. But these, though probable events, 
were not certain, and would, by no means, justify the 
yoluntary surrender. His strength, if employed for this 
end, could not be resisted ; but then it would be a sacri- 
fice, not a choice, but necessity. 

Promises were easily given, but were surely not to be 
confided in. Welbeck'a own tale, in which it could not 
be imagined that he had aggravated his defects, attested 
the frailty of his virtue. To put into his hands a sum 
like this, in expectation of his delivering it to another, 
when my death would cover the transaction with impene- 
trable secrecy, would be, indeed, a proof of that infatua- 
tion which he thought proper to impute to me. 

These thoughts influenced my resolutions, but they 
were revolved in silence. To state them verbally was 
useless. They would not justify my conduct iu his eyes. 
They would only exasperate dispute, and impel him to 
those acts of violence which I was desirous of prevent- 
ing. Tbe sooner this controversy should end, and I in 
any measure be freed from the obstruction of his com- 
pany, the better, 

" Mr. Welbeck," said I, "my regard to your safety 
compels me to wish that tliis interview should terminate. 
At a different time, I should not be unwilling to discuss 
this matter- Now it will be fruitless. My conscience 
points out to me too clearly the path I should pursue 
tor me to mistake it. As long as I have power over this 
jioney, I shall keep it for the use of the unfortunate 
lady whom I have seen in this house, I shall exert 
myself to Gud her ; but, if that be impossible, I shall 
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appropriate it in & way ia irhicli you shall have no 
participation." 

I will not repeat the contest that succeeded between 
my forbearance and his paasions. I listened to the dio- 
tatea of his rage and his avarice in silence. Astonieh- 
ment at my inliesibility was blended with his anger. By 
tarns he commented on the guilt and on the folly of my 
resolutions. Sometimes his emotions would mount into 
fury, and he would approach me in a menacing attitude, 
and lift his hand as if he would exterminate me at a 
blow. My languid eyes, my cheeks glowing and my 
temples throbbing with fever, and my total passiveness, 
attracted his attention H,nd arrested his stroke. Com- 
passion would take the place of rage, and the behef be 
revived that remonatrances and arguments would answer 
his purpose. 




CHAPTER XXni. 

This scene lasted I know not how long. Insensibly 
the passions anil reasonings of Welbeck assumed a new 
form. A grief, mingled with perplexity, overspread his 
countenance. He ceased to contend or to speak. Hia 
regards were withdrawn from me, on whom they had 
hitherto been fixed ; and, wandering or vacant, testified 
a conflict of mind terrible beyond any that my young 
imagination had ever conceived. 

For a time he appeared to be unconscious of my pre- 
sence. He moved to and fro with unequal steps, and 
with gesticulations that possessed a horrible but indis- 
tinct significance. Occasionally he struggled for breath, 
and his efforts were directed to remove some choking 
impediment. 

No test of my fortitude had hitherto occurred equal 
to that to which it was now subjected. The suspicion 
which this deportment suggested was vague and form- 
less. The tempest wliich I witnessed was the prelude 
of horror. These were throes which would terminate in 
the birth of some gigantic and sanguinary purpose. Did 
he meditate to offer a bloody sacrifice ? Was his own 
death or was mine to attest the magnitude of his despair 
or the impetuosity of his vengeance ? 

Suicide was familiar to his thoughts. He had con- 
seated to live but on one condition; that of regaininir 
possession of tliis money. Should I be justified in driving 
him, hy my obstinate refusal, to this fatal consummation 
of his crimes'? Yet my fear of this catastrophe was 
groundless. Hitherto he hud argued and persuaded ; 
but this method was pursued because it was more eligible 
than the employment of force, or than procrastination. 
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Ko. These were tokens that pointed to me. Some j 
unknown inatigntion was at work within him, to tear 
away bia remnant of humanity and fit him for the offioa J 
of my murderer. I knew not how the accumulation of I 
guilt could contribute to hin gratification or security.. 1 
HiB actions had been partially exLihited and vaguelyJ 
Be«D. What extenuations or omissiona had vitiated hw I 
foimer or recent narrative ; how far his actual perform- J 
ancea were congenial with the deed which waa now to be 1 
perpetrated, I knew not. 

These thoughts lent new rapidity to my blood. I 
raised my head from the pillow, and watched the deport- 
ment of this man with deeper attention. The paroxysm 
which controlled him at length, in some degree, eub- 
eided. He muttered, " Yea. It must come. My last 
humUiation must cover me. My last confession must be 
made. To die, and leave behind me this train of enor- 
mous perils, must not be. 

"0 Clemenza! Mervyn ! Ye have not merited 
that I should leave you a legacy of persecution and 
death. Your safety must be purchased at what price 
my malignant destiny will set upon it. The cord of the 
executioner, the note of everlasting infamy, is better 
than to leave you beset by the coneequonces of my guilt. 
It must not be." 

Saying this, Welbeck cast fearful glances at the win- 
dows and door. He examined every avenue and listened. 
Thrice he repeated this scrutiny. Having, as it seemed, 
ascertained that no one lurked within audience, he ap- 
proached the bed. He put his mouth close to my face. 
He attempted to speak, but once more examined the 
apartment with suspicious glances. 

He drew closer, and at length, in a tone scarcely arti- 
culate, and suffocated with emotion, bo spoke : — "Excel- 
lent but fatally-obstinate youth ! Know at least thfl 
cause of my importunity. Know at least the depth of 
my infatuation and the enormity of my guilt. 

" The bills — surrender them to me, and save yourself 
from persecution and disgrace. Save the woman whom 
you wish to benefit, from the blackest imputations ; from 
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hazard to her life and her fame ; from langoiBhlng mm 
dmigeons ; from expiring on the gallowa ! ^ 

"The bills — oh, save nie from the bttterneas of death I 
Let the evils to which my inieerable life haa given birth 
terminate here and in myself. Surrender them to me, 
for '■ 

There he stopped. His utterence was choked by 
terror. Rapid glances were again darted at the win- 
dows and door. The Bilence was uninterrupted, except 
by far-off sounds, produced by some moving carriage. 
Once more he summoned resolution, and spoke; — ' 

"Surrender them to me — for — they are forged! _ 

"Formerly I told you, that a scheme of forgery had 
been conceived. Shame would not suffer me to add, that 
my scheme was carried into execution. The bills were 
fashioned, but my fears contended against my neceBsitiefl, 
and forbade me to attempt to exchange them. The in< 
torview with Lodi saved me from the dangerous experi- 
ment. I enclosed them in that volume, as the means of 
future opulence, to be used when all other and leas 
hazardous resources should fail. 

"In the agonies of my remorse at the death of Wat- i 
son, they were forgotten. They afterwards recurred to ■ 
recollection. My wishes pointed to the grave; but the 
stroke that should deliver me from life was suspended 
only till I could hasten hither, get possession of these 
papers, and destroy them. 

" When I thought upon the chances that should give 
them an owner; bring them into circulation; load the 
innocent with suspicion; and lead them to trial, and, 
perhaps, to death, my sensations were fraught with 
agony ; earnestly as I panted for death, it was necessarily 
deferred till I had gained possession of and deetroyed 
these papers. 

" What now remains? You have Found tliera. Happily 
they have not been used. Give them, therefore, to me, 
that I may crush at once the brood of mischiefs which 
they could not but generate." 

This disclosure was strange. It was accompanied with 
every token of sincerilv. How had I tottered on the 
brink of desti-uction I If I had made use of thin money, 
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in vhat a labyrinth of misery might I not have been 
involved ! My innocence could never have been proved. 
An alliance with Welbcck could not have failed to be in- 
ferred. My career 'would have found an ignominious 
close ; or, if my punishment had been transmuted into 
slavery and toil, would the testimony of my conscience 
have supported me ? 

I shuddered at the view of those disaalers from which 
I was rescued by the miraculous chance which led me to 
this house. Welheck's request was salutary to me and 
honourable to himself, I could not hesitate a moment 
in compliance. The notes were enclosed in paper, and 
deposited in a fold of my clothes. I put my hand upon 
them. 

My motion and attention were arrested, at the instant, 
by a noise which arose in the street. Footsteps were 
beard upon the pavement before the door, and voices, as 
if busy in discourse. This incident wae adapted to in-^ 
fuse the deepest akrm into myself and my companion. 
The motives of our trepidation were, indeed, different, 
and were infinitely more powerful in my case than in his. 
It portended to mo nothing less tlian the loss of my 
asylum, and condemnation to an hospital. 

Welbeck hurried to the door, to listen to the conversar- 
tion below. This interval was pregnant with thought. 
That impulse which led my reflections from Welbeck to 
my own state passed sway in a moment, and suffered me 
to medita-te anew upon the terms of that confession 
which had just been made. 

Horror at the fate which this interview had enabled 
me to shun was uppermost in my conceptions. I was 
eager to surrender these fatal bills. I held them for 
that purpose in my hand, and was impatient for Welheck's 
return. He continued at the door; stooping, with his 
face averted, and eagerly attentive to the conversation 
in the street. 

All the circumstances of my present situation tended 
to arrest the progress of thought and chain my con- 
templations to one image ; but even now there was room 
for foresight and deliberation. Welbeck intended to 
^aitroj these bills. Perhaps he had not been sincere; 
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or, if his purpose had been honestly disclosed, this puis I 
e might change when the bills wore in bis possession,' J 
I poverty and sanguiucnesa of temper might prompt 
him to use theui. 

That this conduct was e\-il, and would only multiply 
bis miseries, could not be questioned. Why should I 
subject hia frailty to this temptation? The destruction 
of these bills was the loudest injunction of my duty; 
was demanded by every sanction which bound me to pro- 
mote the welfare of mankind. 

The means of destruction was easy. A lighted candle 
stood on a table, at the distance of a few yards. Why 
should I hesitate a moment to annihilate so powerful a 
cause of error and guilt ? A passing instant was sufficient. 
A momentary lingering might change the circnmetances 
that surrounded me, and frustrate my project. 

My languors were suspended by the urgeDciee of this 
occasion. I started from my bed and glided to the table. 
Seizing the notes with my right hand, I held them in 
the flame of the candle, and then threw them, blaiing, 
on the floor. 

The sudden illumination was perceived by Welbeck. 
The cause of it appeared to suggest itself as soon. lie 
turned, and, marking the paper where it lay, leaped to 
the spot, and extinguished the fire with his foot. Hifl 
interposition was too late. Only enough of them re- 
mained to inform him of the nature of the sacrifice. 

Welbeck now stood, with limbs trembling, features 
aghast, and eyes glaring upon me. For a time he was 
without speech. The storm was gathering in silence, 
and at length burst upon me. In a tone menacing and 
loud, he exclaimed, — 

"Wretch! what have you done?" 

"I have done justly. These notes were false. Yoil ■ 
desired to destroy them, that they might not betray tha I 
innocent, i applauded your purpose, and have saved yoa ] 
from the danger of temptation by destroying them 
myself." 

"Maninc! Miscreant! To be fooled by so gross nn 
artifice! The notes were genuine. The tale of their 
forgery was false and meant only to wreet thein. CvctisL 
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jon. Execrable and perverBC idiot! Your deed liaa 
sealed my perdition. It hos sealed your own. Yon 
shall pay for it with your blood. I will slay you by 
inchea. I will stretch you, as you have Btretchcd me, 
on the rack," 

During this epeech, all wae frenzy and etorm in the 
countenance and features of Welbeck. Nothing leea 
could be expected than that the scene would terminate 
in some hloody catastrophe. I biltertj regretted the 
facility with which I had been deceived, and the pre- 
cipitation of my sacrifice. The act, however lamentable, 
could not be revoked. What remained but to encounter 
or endure its consequences with unshrinking firmness? 

The contest was too unequal. It is possible that the 
frenzy which actuated Welbeck might have speedily sub- 
sided. It ia more likely that his passions would have 
been satiated with nothing but my death. This event 
was precluded hy loud knocks at the street door, and 
calls by some one on the pavement without, of — "Who 
is within? Is any one witliin?" 

These noises gave a new direction to Welbeck's thoughts. 
"They are coming," stiid he. "They will treat you aa 
a sick man and a thief. I cannot desire you to suffer & 
worse evil than they will inflict. I leave you to your 
fate." So saying, he rushed out of the room. 

Though confounded and stunned by this rapid suc- 
cession of events, I was yet able to pursue measures for 
eluding these detested visitants. I first extinguished 
the light, and then, observing that the parley in the 
street continued and grew louder, I sought an asylum in 
the remotest comer of the house. During my former 
abode here, I noticed that a. trap-door opened in the ceil- 
ing of the third story, to which you were conducted by 
a movable stair or ladder. I considered that this, pro- 
bably, was an opening into a narrow and darksome nook 
formed by the angle of the roof. By ascending, draw- 
ing after me the ladder, and closing the door, 1 should 
escape the moat vigilant search. 

Enfeebled as I was by my disease, my resolution 
rendered me strenuous. I gained the uppermost room, 
and, mounting the ladder, found myself at a sufficient 
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distance from suapicion. The Btair was hastily drawn 
up, and the door closed. In a few minutes, however, 
my new retreat proved to be worse than any for which 
it was possible to change it. The air was musty, stag- 
nant, and scorchingly hot. My breathing became diffi- 
cult, and I saw that to remain here ten minutes would 
unavoidably produce suffocation. 

My terror of intruders had rendered me blind to the 
oonseqaences of immuring myself in this cheerless re- 
cess. It was incumbent on me to extricate myself as 
speedily as possible. I attempted to lift the door. My 
first effort was successless. Every inspiration was quicker 
ftnd more difficult than the former. As my terror, bo 
my strength and my exertions increased. Finally my 
trembling hand lighted on a nail that was imperfectly 
driven into the wood, and which, by affording me a firmer 
hold, enabled me at length to raise it, and to inhale the 
air from beneath. 

Relieved from my new peril by this situation, I bent 
an attentive ear through the opening, with a view to 
ascertain if the house had been entered or if the outer 
door was still beset, but could hear nothing. Hence I 
was authorised to conclude that the people had departed, 
and that I might resume my former station without 
hazard. 

Before I descended, however, I cast a curious eye 
over this recess. It was large enough to accommodate 
a human being. The means by which it was entered 
were easily concealed. Though narrow and low, it was 
long, and, were it possible to contrive some inlet for the 
air, one studious of concealment might rely on its pro- 
tection with unbounded confidence. 

My scrutiny was imperfect by reason of the faint 
light which found its way through the opening ; yet it 
was sufficient to set rae afloat on a sea of new wonders 
and subject my fortitude to a new test, — 

Here Mervyn paused in his narrative. A minute 
passed in silence and seeming indecision. His perplexi- 
ties gradually disappeared, and he continued : — 

I have promised to relate the momentous incidents of 
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my life, and have hitherto been faithful in my enumera; 
tion. There is nothing which I more rtetest than equivo- 
cation and mjBtory, Perhaps, howevtjr, I shall now 
incur some imputation of that kind. I would willinglj 
escape the accusation, but confess that I ara hopeless '' 
escaping it. 

I might, indeed, have precluded your guesaea and aur* 
mises by oimtting to relate what befell me from the time 
of my leaving my chamber till I regained it. I might 
deceive you by asserting that nothing remarkable oo- 
curred; but this would be false, and every sacrifice is 
trivial which is made upon the altar of aincerity. Be- 
sides, the time may come when no inconvenience will 
arise from minute descriptions of the objects which I 
now saw, and of the reasonings an<l inferences which 
they suggested to my understanding. At present, it 
appears to be my duty to pass them over in silence ; but 
it would be needless to conceal from you that the inter- 
val, though short, and the scrutiny, though hasty, fur- 
nished matter which my curiosity devoured with un- 
speakable eagerness, and from which consequences may 
hereafter flow, deciding on my peace and my life. 

Nothing, however, occurred which could detain me 
long in this spot, I once more sought the lower story 
and threw myself on the bed which I had left. My 
mind waa thronged with the images flowing from my late 
adventure. My fever had gradually increased, and my 
thoughts -were deformeil by inaccuracy and confusion. 

My heart did not sink when I reverted to my own 
condition. That I should quickly be disabled from 
moving, was readily perceived. The foresight of my 
destiny was steadfast and clear. To linger for days in 
this comfortless solitude, to ask in vain, not for powerful 
restoratives or alleviating cordials, but for water to 
moisten my burning lips and abate the torments of 
thirst; ultimately to expire in torpor or frenzy, was 
the fate to which I looked forward ; yet I was not terri- 
fied. I seemed to be sustained by a preternatural en- 
ergy. I felt as if the opportunity of combating such 
evils was an enviable privilege, and, though none would 
witness my victorious magnanimity, yet to b 
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that praiee was my due waa all that my amhition re- I 
quired. 

Theae aentimentB were doubtless tokens of delii'iu 
The excruciating agonies wiiich now seized upon ray 
head, and the cord which seemed to be drawn across my 
breast, and which, as my fancy imagined, was tightened 
by some forcible hand, with a view to strangle me, were 
incompatible with sober and coherent views. f 

Thirst was the evil which chiefly oppressed me. The 
means of relief was pointed out by nature and habit. 
I rose, and determined to replenish my pitcher at the 
well. It waa easier, however, to descend than to return. 
My limbs refused to bear me, and I sat down upon the 
lower step of the staircase. Several hours had elapsed 
since my entrance into this dwelling, and it was now 
night. 

My imagination now suggested a new expedient. 
Medlicote was a generous and fearless spirit. To put 
myself under his protection, if I could walk as far as 
his lodgings, was the wisest proceeding which I could 
adopt. From this design, my incapacity to walk thus 
far, and the consequences of being discovered in the 
street, had hitherto deterred me. These impedimenta 
wore now, in the confusion of ray nnderstaoding, over- 
looked or despised, and I forthwith set out upon this 
hopeless expedition. 

The doors communicating with the court, and, through 
the court, with the street, were fastened by inside bolts. 
These were easily withdrawn, and I issued forth with 
alacrity and confidence. My perturbed senses and the 
darkness hindered me from discerning the right way. I 
was conscious of this difficulty, but was not disheartened. 
I proceeded, as I have since discovered, in a direction 
different from the true, but hesitated not till my powers 
were exhaustcl and I sunk upon the ground. I closed 
my eyes, and dismissed all fear, and all foresight of 
futurity. In this situation I remained some hours, and 
should probably have expired on this spot, had not I 
attracted your notice, and been provided, under this 
roof, with all that medical skill, that the tendcrest 
humanity could suggest. 
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In consequence of your care, I have been restored to 
life and to health. Your conduct was not influenced by 
the prospect of pecuniary recompense, of service, or 
of gratitude. It is only in one way that I am able to 
heighten the gratification which must flow from reflection 
on your conduct : — ^by showing that the being whose life 
you have prolonged, though uneducated, ignorant, and 
poor, is not profligate and worthless, and will not dedi- 
cate that life which your bounty has given, to mischiev- 
ous or contemptible purposes. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Heks ended the narrative of Mervyn. Surely ita 
incidents were of no common kind. During this season 
of pestilence, my opportunities of observation had been 
numerous, and I had not suffered them to pass unim- 
proved. The occurrences which fell within my own ex- 
perience bore a general reaemblance to those which had 
just been related, but they did not hinder the latter 
from striking on my mind with all the force of novelty. 
They served no end, but as vouchers for the truth of 
the tale. 

Surely the youth had displayed inimitable and heroic 
qualities. Kis courage was the growth of benevolence 
and reason, and not the child of insensibility and the 
nursling of habit. He had been qualified for the en- 
counter of gigantic dangers by no laborious education. 
He stepped forth upon the stage, unfurnished, by antici- 
pation or experience, with the means of security against 
fraud ; and yet, by the aid of pure intentions, had frus- 
trated the wiles of an accomplished and veteran deceiver. 

I blessed the chance which placed the youth under my 
protection. When I reBected on that tissue of nice con- 
tingencies which led him to my door, and enabled me to 
save from death a being of such rare endowments, my 
heart overflowed with joy, not unmingled with regrets 
and trepidation. How many have been cut off by this 
disease, in their career of virtue and their blossom-time 
of genius I How many deeds of heroism and self-devo- 
tion are ravished from existence, and consigned to hope- 
less oblivion I 
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I had saved the life of this youth. Thia was not the 
limit of my duty or my power. Could I not render thai 
life profitable to himself and to mankind ? The gains of 
ray profession were slender; but these gains were suffi- 
cient for his maintenance as well aa my own. By residing 
with me, partaking my instructions, and reading my 
books, he would, in a few years, be fitted for the practice 
of physic. A science whoso trutlis are so conducive to 
the welfare of mankind, and which comprehends the 
whole system of nature, could not but gratify a mind so 
beneficent and strenuom as his. 

This scheme occurred to m? aa soon as the conclusion 
of his tale allowed me to think. I did not immediately 
mention it, since the approbation of my wife, of whose 
concurrence, however, I entertained no doubt, was pre- 
Tiously to ho obtained. Dismissing it, for the present, 
from my thoughts, I 'reverted to the incident* of his tale. 

The lady whom Wulbeck had betrayed and deserted 
was not unknown to me. I was bat too well acquainted 
with her fate. If she had been single in calamity, her 
tale would have been listened to with insupportable sym- 
pathy; but the frequency of the spectacle of distress 
seems to lesson the compasaion with which it is reviewed. 
Now that those scenes are only remembered, ray anguish 
is greater than when they were witnessed. Tlien every 
new day was only a repetition of the disasters of the 
foregoing. My sensibility, if not extinguished, was 
blunted ; and I gazed upon the complicated ills of po- 
verty and sickness with a degree of unconcern on which 
I should once have reflected with astonishment. 

The fate of Clemenza Lodi was not, perhaps, more 
signal than many which have occurred. It threw detest- 
able light upon the character of Welbeck, and showed 
him to be more inhuman than the tale of Mervyn had 
evinced him to be. That man, indeed, was hitherto im- 
perfectly seen. The time had not come which should 
fully nnfold the enormity of his transgressions and the 
comple.tity of his frauds. 

There lived in a remote quarter of the city a woman, 
by name Villars, who passed for the widow of an Eiig- 
JJab oMoer. Her manners and mode of living were sp* 
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ciouH, She had three daughters, well trained in the I 
Bchool of fasliioD, and elegant in person, manners, and J 
dress. They had lately arrived from Enropc, and, for a 
time, received from their neighbours that respect to which 
their education and Fortune appeared to lay claim. 

The fallacy of their pretenaiona slowly appeared. It 
began to be auspeeted that their subsistence was derived 
not from pension or patrimony, bnt from the wages of 
pollution. Their habitation was clandestinely frequented 
by men who were unfaithful to their aoeret ; one of thesa 
was allied to me by ties which authorized me in watching 
his atepa and detecting his errors, with a view to his re- 
formation. From him I obtained a knowledge of the 
genuine character of these women. 

A man like WeJbeck, who was the slave of depraved 
appetites, could not fail of being quickly sa,tiated with 
innocence and beauty. Some accident introduced him to 
the knowledge of this family, and the youngest daughter 
found him a proper subject on which to exercise her 
artifices. It was to the frequent demands made upon 
his purse, by this woman, thnt part of the erabarrass- 
ments in which Mervyn found him involved are to be 
ascribed. 

To this circumstance must likewise be imputed his 
anxiety to transfer to some other the possesflion of the 
unhappy stranger. Why he concealed from Mervyn his 
connection with Lucy Villars may be easily imagined. 
His silence with regard to ClemenKa'a asylum will not 
create surprise, when it was told that she was placed 
with Mrs. Villars. On what conditions she was received 
under this roof, cannot be so readily conjectured. It is 
obvious, however, to suppose that advantage was to be 
taken of her ignorance and weakness, and that thej 
hoped, in time, to make her an associate in their profli- 
gate schemes. 

The appearance of pestilence, meanwhile, threw them | 
into panic, and they hastened to remove from danger. 
Mrs, Villars appears to have been a woman of no ordi- 
nary views. She stooped to the vilest means of amass- 
ing money; but this money was employed to secure to 
herself and her dauglilera the benetita uf indt^^adftu^i^ 
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She purchased tbe honse which ehe occupiol in the city, 
and a mansion in the cnnrone, well built and splendidly 
furnished. To the latter, she nnd her futnil j, of vhich the 
Italian girl was now a member, retired at the close of Jnly. 

I have mentioned that the source of my intelligence 
was a kinsman, who had been drawn from the paths of 
Bobriety and rectitude by the impetuosity of youthful 
pawions. He had power to confess and deplore, but 
none to repair, his errors. One of these women held 
him by a spell which he struggled in vain to dissolve, 
and by which, in spite of resolutions and remorses, li ~ 
was drawn to her feet, and made to sacrifice to her plfll 
sure his reputation and his fortune. 

My house was hia customary abode during those inter- 
vals in which he was persuaded to pursue his profession. 
Some time before the infection begun its progress, he 
bad disappeared. No tidings were received of him, till 
a messenger arrived, entreating my assistance. I was 
conducted to the house of Mi-s, Villars, in which I foimd 
no one but my kinsman. Here, it seeniB, he had im- 
mured himself from my inquiries, and, on being seized 
by the reigning malady, had been deserted by the family, 
who, ere they departed, informed me by a messenger of 
his condition. 

Despondency combined with his disease to destroy him. 
Before he died, he informed me fully of the character of 
his betrayers. The late arrival, name, and personal con- 
dition of Clemenza Lodi were related. Welbeck was not 
named, but was described in terms which, combined with 
the narrative of Mervyn, enabled me to recognise the 
paramour of Lucy Villars in the man whose crimes had 
been the principal theme of our discourse, 

Mervyn's curiosity was greatly roused when I inti- 
mated my acquaintance with the fate of Clemenza. In 
answer to his eager interrogations, I related what I knew. 
The tale plunged him into reverie. Recovering, at length, 
from his thoughtfulness, he spoke : — 

" Her condition is perilous. The poverty of Welbeck 
will drive him far fi om her abode. Her profligate pro- 
tectors will entice her or abandon her to ruin. Cannot 
bIic be BavedT' 
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"I know not," answered I, "by what means." 
"The means are obvious. Let her remove to Boma 
Other dwelling. Let her be apprized of the vicca of 
tlioae who surround her. Let her be entreated to By. 
The will need only be tnapired, the dunger need only be 
shown, and she is safe, for she will remove beyood its 

"Thon art an adventurous youth. Wlio wilt thou 
find to undertake the office ? Who will be persuaded to 
enter the house of a stranger, seek without an introduc- 
tion the presence of this girl, tell her that the house she 
inhabits is a, house of prostitution, prevail on her to 
believe the tale, and persuade her to accompany him? 
Who will open his house to the fugitive ? Whom will 
you convince that her illicit intercourse with Welbeck, 
of which the opprobrious tokens cannot be concealed, 
has not fitted her for the company of prostitutes, and 
made her unworthy of protection \ Who will adopt into 
their family a stranger whose conduct has incurred in- 
famy, and whose present associates have, no doubt, 
made her worthy of the curse ?" 

"True. These are difBculties which I did not foresee. 
Must she then perish ? Shall not something be done to^ 
rescue her from infamy and guilt ?" 

" It is neither in your power nor in mine to do any 
thing." 

The lateness of the hour put an end to our aonversa* 
tion and summoned us to repose. I seized the first 
opportunity of imparting to my wife the scheme which 
had occurred, relative to our guest ; with which, as I 
expected, slie readily concurred. In the morning, I 
mentioned it to Mervyn, I dwelt upon the benefits that 
adhered to the medical profession, the power which it 
confers of lightening the distresses of our neighbours, 
the dignity which popular opinion annexes to it, the 
avenue which it opens to the aci]uisition of competence, 
the freedom from servile cares which attends it, and 
the means of intellectual gratification with which it 
supplies us. 

As I spoke, his eyes sparkled with joy, "Yes," said 
he, with vehemence, "I willingly emhiaA« ^wax «^£»t^ 
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I accept this benefit, becnase I know that, if my pridfi 
should refuse it, I ahould prove myself leas worthy thatt 
you think, and give you pnin, insteud of that pleiisure 
which I am bound to confer. I woald enter on the 
duties and studiee of my new profession immedialciy; 
but somewhat is due to Mr. Hadwiu and his daughters. 
I cannot vanquish my inquietudes respecting them, but 
by returning to Malverton and ascertaining their state 
with my own eyes. You know in what circumBtances I 
parted with Wallace and Mr. Hadwin. I am not sure 
that either of them ever reached home, or that they did 
not carry the infection along with ihem. I now find 
myself sufficiently strong to perform the journey, and 
purposed to have acquainted you, at this interview, with 
my intentions. An hour's delay is superfluous, and I 
hope yon will consent to my setting out immediately. 
Kurat ezercise and air, for a week or fortnight, will 
greatly contribute to my health." 

Kd objection could be made to this scheme. His nar- 
rative had excited no common affection in our bosoma 
for the Hadwina. His visit could not only inform ua 
of their true state, but would dispel that anxiety which 
they could not but entertain respecting our guest. It 
was a topic of some surprise that neither Wallace nor 
Hadwin had returned to the city, with a view to obtain 
some tidings of their friend. It was more easy to sup- 
pose them to have been detained by some misfortune, 
than by insensibility or indolence. In a few minutes 
Mervyn bade us adieu, and set out upon his journey, 
promising to acquaint us with the state of affairs as soon 
as possible after his arrival. We parted from him with 
reluctance, and found no consolation but in the prospect 
of his speedy return. 

During his absence, conversation naturally turned 
upon those topics which were suggested by the narrative 
and deportment of this youth. Different conclusions were 
formed by his two auditors. They had both contracted 
a deep interest in his welfare, and an ardent curiosity a» 
to those particulars which his unfinished story had left 
in obscurity. The true character and actual condition 

Welbeck were tiiemes of much speculation. Whethei 
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he were dead or alive, near or distant from hU ancient 
abode, was a point on which neither Mervyn, nor any 
of those with whom I had means of intercourse, afforded 
any information. Whether he had shared the common 
fate, and had been carried by the collectors of the dead 
from the highway or the hovel to the pita opened alike 
for the rich and the poor, the known and the unknown ; 
whether he had escaped to a foreign shore, or were des- 
tined to reappear upon this stage, were questions involyed 
in uncertainty. 

The disappearance of Watson would, at a different 
time, have excited much inquiry and suspicion; but, as 
this had taken place on the eve of the epidemic, hia 
kindred and friends would acquiesce, without scruple, in 
the belief that he had been involved in the general cala- 
mity, and was to be numbered among the earliest victims. 
Those of his profession usually resided in the street where 
the infection began, and where its ravages had been mi 
destructive ; and this circumstance would corroborate 
conclusions of his friends. 

I did not perceive any immediate advantage to flow 

from imparting the knowledge I had lately gained to 

others. Shortly after Mervyn's departure to Malverton, 

I I was visited by Wortley. Inquiring for my gneat, I 

I told him that, having recovered bis health, he had left 

I my house. He repeated liis invectives against the vil- 

I lany of Welbeck, his suspicions of Mervyn, and his 

wishes for another interview with the youth. Why haij 

I suffered him to depart, and whither had he gone r 

"He has gone for a short time into the country. 

expect him to return in less than a week, when you will 

meet with him here as often aa you please, for I expect 

him to take up his abode in this house." 

Much astonishment aud disapprobation were expressed 
by my friend. I hinted that the lad bad made disclosures 
to me, which justified ray confidence in hia integrity. 
These proofs of his honesty were not of a nature to be 
indiscriminately unfolded. Mervyn had autliorized me 
to communicate so much of his story to Wortley. as 
would serve to vindicate hira from the charge of being 
Welbeok's co-partner in fraud; but this «ui ■«-»ilA «\i:^ 
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be connteracted bj an imperfect tale, and the fuU i 

citul, though it might exculpate Mervyn, might produce" 1 
inconveniences by which this advantflge would be out- 1 
weighed. \ 

Wortley, as might be naturaUj expected, was by no I 
meana satisfied with ttiis statement. He suspected that 
Mervyn was a wily impostor ; that he had been trained 
in the arts of fraud, nnder an accomplished teacher; 
that the tale which he had told to me was a tissue of in- 

fenious and plausible lies ; that the mere assertions, 
owever plausible and solemn, of one like him, whose 
conduct had incurred such strong suspicions, were un- 
worthy of the least credit, 

"It cannot be denied," continued my friend, "that 
he lived with Welbeok at the time of his elopement ; 
that they disappeared together ; that they entered a 
boat, at Pine Street wharf, at midnight ; that this boat 
was discovered by the owner in the possession of a 
fisherman at Redbank, who afGrmed that be had found 
it stranded near his door, the day succeeding that Ott 
which they disappeared. Of all this I can supply you 
with incontestable proof. If, after this proof, you can 
give credit to his story, I shall think you made of very 
perverso and credulous materials." 

"The proof you mention," said I, "will only enhance 
his credibility. All the facts which you have stated 
have been admitted by him. They constitute an essen- 
tial portion of his narrative." _ 

"What then is the inference? Are not theee eTwl 
dences of a compact between them ? Has he not ao- 
knowledged this compact in confessing that he knew 
Welbeck was my debtor; that he was apprized of his 
flight, hut that (what matchless effroiitery!} he had pro- 
mised secrecy, and would, by no means, betray him? 
Yon say he meana to return ; but of that I doubt. You 
will never see his face more. He is too wise to thrust 
himself again into the noose ; but I do not utterly despair 
of lighting upon Welbeck. Old Thetford, Jamieson, and 
I, have sworn to hunt him through the world. I have 
strong hopes that he has not strayedi far. Some intelli- 
gence has lately been received, which has enabled us to 
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place our hounds upon hia scent. He may double and 
ekulk ; bat, if be doea not full into our toils at last, be 
■will have tbe agility and cunning, as well as the ma- 
lignity, of devils," 

Tbe vengeful disposition thus betrayed by Wortlcy 
■was not without excuse. The vigour of his days had 
been spent in acquiring a slender capital ; bis diligence 
and honesty had succeeded, and he bad lately thought 
his sitaation such as to justify marriage with an ex- 
cellent woman, to whom he had for years neen betrothed, 
but from whom his poverty had hitherto compelled him 
to live separate. Scarcely had this allianco taken place, 
and the full career of nuptial enjoyments begun, when 
his ill fate exposed him to the frauds of Welbeck, and 
brought him, in one evil hour, to tbe brink of in- 
Bolvency. 

Jamieson and Thetford, however, were rich, and I had 
not till now been informed that they had reasons for 
pursuing Welbeck with peculiar animosity. Tbe latter 
was the uncle of him whose fate bad been related by 
Mervyn, and was one of those who employed money, 
not as tbe medium of traffic, but as in itself a com- 
modity. He bad neither wines nor cloths, to transmute 
into silver. He thought it a tedious process to exchange 
to-day one hundred dollars for a cask or bale, and to- 
morrow cxchonge the bale or cask for one hundred and, 
ten dollars. It was better to give the hundred for a 
piece of paper, which, carried forthwith to the money- 
changers, he could procure a hundred twenty-three and 
three-fourths. In short, this man's coffers were supplied 
by the despair of honest men and tbe stratagems of 
rogues. I did not immediately suspect bow this man's 
prudence and indefatigable attention to his own interest 
should allow him to become the dupe of Welbeck, 

"What," said I, " ia old Tbetford's claim upon Wel- 
beck ?" 

" It is a claim," he replied, " that, if it ever bo made 
good, will doom Welbeck to imprisonment and whole- 
some labour for life." 

"How? Surely it is nothing more than debt." 

' Have you not heard ? Bat that is ivQ -(iotvAki. tta^ 
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pily yon are a stranger to mercantile anxieties and rcTO- 
lutiona. Your fortune does not rest on a basis which 
an untoward blast may sweep away, or four strokes of a 
pen may demolish. That hoary dealer in suspicions waa 
persuaded to put his hand to thice notes for eight hundred 
dollars each. The eight was then dexterously prolonged 
to eighteen; they were duly deposited in time and place, 
and the next day Welbeck was credited for fifty-three 
hundred and seventy-three, which, an hour after, were 
told out to his messenger. Hard to say whether the old 
man's grief, shame, or rage, be uppermost. He dis- 
dains all comfort but revenge, and that he will procure 
at any price. Jamieson, who deals in the same stuff 
with Thetford, was outwitted in the same manner, to 
the same amount, and on the same day. 

'*This Welbeck must have powers above the common 
rat© of mortals. Grown gray in studying the follies and 
the Btratagema of men, these veterans were overreached. 
No one pities them. "Twere well if his artifices had 
been limited to sucb, and he had spared the honest and 
the poor. It is for his injuries to men who have earned 
their scanty subsistence without forfeiting their probity, 
that I hate him, and shall exult to sec him Bufi'er all the 
rigours of the law." Here Wortley's engagements com- 
pelled him to take his leave. 





While musing Tipon these facta, I could not but reflect 
with aBtoiiiahmeut on the narrow eacapes which Mervjn's 
virtue had experienced. I was by no means certain that 
hiB fame or his life was exempt from all danger, or that 
the suspicions which had already been formed respecting 
him could possibly be wiped away. Nothing but his 
own narrative, repeated with that simple but nervous 
eloquence which we had witnessed, could rescue him 
from the most heinous charges. Was tliere any tribunal 
that would not acquit him on merely bearing hia defence? 

Surely the youth was honest. His tale could not be 
the fruit of invention ; and yet, what are the bounds of 
fraud? Nature has set no limits to the combinations of 
fancy. A smooth exterior, a show of virtue, and a spe- 
cious tale, are, a thousand times, exhibited in human in- 
tercourse by craft and subtlety. Motives are endlessly 
varied, while actions continue the same; and an acute 
penetration may not find it hard to select and arrange 
inotives, suited to exempt from censure any action that 
a human being can commit. 

Had I heard Mervyn's story from another, or read it 
in a book, I might, perhaps, have found it possible to 
suspect the truth ; but, as long as the impression made 
by his tones, gestures, and looks, remained in my me- 
mory, this suspicion was impossible. Wickedness may 
Bometimes be ambiguous, its mask may puzzle the ob- 
server; our judgment may be made to falter and duc- 
tuate, but the face of Mervyn is the index of an honest 
mind. Calm or vehement, doubting or confident, it is 
full of benevolence and candour. He that listens to his 
words may question their truth, but he that looks upon 
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liis couDteitance when speaking cannot witUiold his 
faith. 

It waa poaaible, however, to find evidence eupporting 
or confuting hia story. I chanced to be acqaainted with 
a family, by name Althorpe, who were natives of that 
part of the country where his father resided. I paid 
them a visit, and, after a few preliminaries, mentioned, 
as if by accident, the name of Mervyn. They imme- 
diately recognised this name aa belonging to one of their 
ancient neighbours. The death of the wife and sons, 
and the seduction of the only daughter by Colvill, with 
many pathetic incidenta connected with the fate of this 
daughter, were mentioned. 

This intelligence induced me to inquire of Mrs. 
Althorpe, a sensible and candid woman, if she were 
acquainted with the recent or present situation of this 
family. 

"I cannot say much," she answered, "of my own 
knowledge. Since my marriage, I am used to spend a 
few weeks of sumTner at my father's, hut am less inquisi- 
tive than I once was into the concerns of my old neigh- 
bours, I recollect, however, when there, last year, 
during the fever, to have heard that Sawny Mervyn had 
taken a second wife; that his only son, a youth of 
eighteen, had thought proper to be highly offended 
with his father's conduct, and treated the new mistress 
of the house with insult and contempt. I should not 
much wonder at this, seeing children are so apt to deem 
themselves unjustly treated by a second marriage of their 
parent; but it waa hinted that the boy's jealousy and 
discontent were excited by no common cause. The new 
mother was not much older than himself, had been a 
servant of the family, and a criminal intimacy had sub- 
sisted between her, while in that condition, and the son. 
Her marriage vrith hia father was justly accounted by 
their neighbours a most profligate and odious transac- 
tion. The son, perhaps, had, in such a case, a right 
to scold, but he ought not to have carried his nnger 
to such extremes as have been imputed to him. He is 
said to have grinned upon her with contempt, and even 
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to have called her atrumpet in the presence of Iub fathra 
and of Btrangerfl. 

"It was impossible for such a family to keep together. 
Arthur took leave one night to poaseaa himself of all his 
father's cash, mount the best horse in his meadow, and 
elope. For a time, no one knew whither he had gone. 
At last, one was said to have met with him in the streets 
of this city, metamorphosed from a rustic lad into a fine 
gentleman. Nothing could be quicker than this change, 
for he left the country on a Saturday morning, and was 
seen in a French frock and silk stockings, going into 
Christ's Church the next day. I suppose be kept it up 
with a high hand, aa long as his money lasted. 

" My father paid us a visit last week, and, amone 
other country-news, told us that Sawny Mervyn had sold 
his place. His wife had persuaded him to try his for- 
tune in the Western country. The price of his hundred 
acres here would purchase a thousand there, and the 
man, being very gross and ignorant, and, withal, quite a ' 
simpleton, found no difficulty in perceiving tiiat a thou- 
sand are ten times more than a hundred. He was not 
aware that a rood of ground upon Schuylkill ia teofold 
better than an acre on the Tennessee. 

"The woman turned out to be an artful profligate. 
Having sold his ground and gotten his money, he placed 
it in her keeping, and she, to enjoy it with the more 
security, ran away to the city; leaving him to prosecute 
his journey to Kcutucky moneyless and alone. Some 
time after, Mr, Althorpo and I were at the play, when 
he pointed out to me a group of females in an upper 
box, one of whom was no other than Betty Lawrence. 
It was not easy to recognise, in her present gaudy trim, 
all flaunting with ribbons and shining with trinkets, the 
same Betty who used to deal out pecks of potatoes and 
superintend her basket of cantaloupes in the Jersey 
market, in pasteboard bonnet and linsey petticoat. Her 
companions were of the infamous class. If Arthur wore 
still in the city, there is no doubt that the mother and 
son might renew the ancient terms of their acquaintiince, 

"The old man, thus robbed and betrayed, sought con- I 
Boladon in the bottle, of which he had been at all times i 
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over-fond. He wandered from one tavern to anotlid 

till his credit waa exhausted, and then was sent to jailf J^ 
where, I believe, he ia likelj to continue till hia death. 
Such, inj friend, ia the history of the Mervyns. ' 

" What proof," Baid I, " have you of the immoral con- 
duct of the Bon? Of his mistreatment of his mother, 
and his elopement with hie father's horse and moiieyr' 

"Ihavenoproof butthennanimoua report of Mervyn'a 
neighhours. llcspectahlo and honest men have afhrmed, 
in my heai-ing, that they had been present when the boy 
treated his mother in the way that I have described. I 
was, besides, once in company with the old man, and 
heard bim bitterly inveigh against his son, and charge 
him with the fact of steuting hia horse and money. I 
well remember that tears rolled from his eyes while talk- 
ing on the subject. As to hia being seen in the city the 
next day after his elopement, dreased in a most costly and 
fashionable manner, I can doubt that as little as the rest, 
for he that saw him was my father, and you, who know 
my father, know what credit is due to his eyes and his 
word. He had seen Arthur often enough not to be mis- 
taken, and described his appearance with great exact- 
ness. The boy ia extremely handsome, give him his due; 
Laa dark hazel eyes, auburn hair, and very elegant pro- 
portions. His air and gait have nothing of the clown 
in them. Take away hia jacket and trousers, and you 
have as spruce a fellow as ever came from dancing-school 
or college. He ia the exact picture of his mother, and 
the most perfect contrast to the sturdy Icga, squat figure, 
and broad, unthinking, sheepish face of the father that 
can be imagined. You must confess that his appearance 
here is a pretty strong proof of the father's assertions. 
The money given for these clothes could not possibly 
have been honestly acquired. It is to be presumed that 
they were bought or stolen, for bow else should they 
have been gotten?" 

" What was this lad's personal deportment during the 
life of hia mother, and before his father's second mar- 
riage?" 

" Very little to the credit of hia heart or his intellects. 
Seing the joavgeat son, the only one who at length 
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survived, and liaving a powerful resemlilaiice to herself, 
he hecame the mother's favourite. His constitution waa 
feeble, and he loved to stroll in the woods more than to 
plough or BOW. This idleness was mucb against his 
father's inclination and judgment; and, indeed, it was 
the foundation of aU his vices. When he could be pre- 
vailed upon to do any thing it was in a bungling manner, 
and so as to prove that his thoughts were fixed on any 
thing except his business. When liis assistance waa 
wanted he was never to be found at hand. Tbey were 
compelled to search for him among the rocks and bushes, 
and he was generally discovered sauntering along the 
bank of a river, or lolling in the shade of a tree. This 
disposition to inactivity and laziness, in so young a man, 
waa very strange. Persons of his age are rarely fond 
of work, hut then they are addicted to company, and 
sports, and exercises. They ride, or shoot, or frolic; 
but this being moped away his time in solitude, never 
associated with other young people, never mounted a 
horse but when he could not help it, and never fired a 
gun or angled for a fish in his life. Some people sup- 
posed him to ho half an idiot, or, at least, not to be 
right in his mind; and, indeed, bis conduct was so very 
perverse and singular, that I do not wonder at those who 
accounted for it in this way." 

"But surely," said I, "he had some object of pursuit. 
Perhaps he waa addicted to books." 

"Far from it. On the contrary, his aversion to school 
was as great as his hatred of the plough. He never 
could get his lessons or bear the least constraint. He 
waa so much indulged by his mother at borne, that tasks 
and discipline of any kind were intolerable. He was 
a perpetual truant; till, the master one day attempting 
to strike him, he ran out of the room and never entered 
it more. The mother excused and countenanced bis 
frowardiiess, and the foolish father was obliged to give 
way. I do not believe he had two months' schooling in 
Uifl life." 

"Perhaps," said I, "he preferred studying hy himself, 
and at liberty. I have known boys endowed with great 
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cariosity anil aptitude to learning, who never could endure 
set tasks, and spumed at the pedagogue and hia rod." 

"I have known such likewise, but this was not one of 
them. I know not whence he could derive his love of 
knowledge or the meana of acquiring it. The family 
were totally illiterate. The father was a Scotch peasant, 
whose ignorance was so great that he could not sign hifl 
name. Ilia wife, I believe, could read, and might some- 
times decipher the figures in an almanac; but that was 
aJL I am apt to think that the son's ability was not 
much greater. You might as well look for silver platters 
or marble tables in his house, as for a book or a pen. 

"I remember calling at their house one evening in the 
■winter before last. It was intensely cold; and my father, 
who rode with me, having business with Sawny Mervyn, 
ire stopped a minute at his gate; and, whUe the two old 
men were engaged in conversation, I begged leave to 
warm myself by the kitchen fire. Here, in the chimney- 
comer, seated on a block, I found Arthur busily engaged 
in knitting »tocking»! I thought this a whimsical 
employment for a young active man. I told him so, for 
1 wanted to put him to the blush ; but he smiled in my 
face, and answered, without the least discomposure, 
'Just as whimsical a business for a young active woman. 
Pray, did you never knit a stocking?' 

'"Yes; but that was from necessity. Were I of a 
different sex, or did I possess the strength of a man, I 
should rather work in my field or study my book.' 

"'Rejoice that you are a woman, then, and are at 
liberty to pursue that which costs least labour and de- 
mands most skill. You see, though a man, I use your 
privilege, and prefer knitting yarn to threshing my brain 
with a book or the barn-fioor with a flail.' 

"'I wonder,' said I, contemptuously, 'you do not put 
on the petticoat as well as handle the needle.' 

"'Do not wonder,' he rephed; 'it is because I hate a 

fetticoat encumbrance as much as I love warm feet. 
lOok there,' (off'ering the stocking to my inspection:) 
'is it not well dooeT 

"I did not touch it, but sneeringly said, 'Excellent! 
/ wonder you do not apprentice yourself to a tailor.' 
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" He looked at me witli a 
and said, 'How prone the woman is to wonder! You 
call the work excellent, and yet wonder that I do not 
make myself a slave to improve my skiil! Did you 
learn needlework from seven years' squatting on a tailor's 
board? Had you come to me, I would have taught yoa 
jn a day.' 

"'I was taught at school.' 

" 'And paid your instructor ?' 

*"To-be-sure.' 

" ' 'Twas liberty and money thrown away. Send your 
Bister, if you have one, to me, and I will teach her with- 
out either rod or wages. Will you?' 

" 'You have an old and a violent antipathy, I believe, 
to any thing like a school." 

"'True. It was early and violent. Had not you?' 

" ' No. I went to school with pleasure ; for I thought 
to read and write were accomplishments of some value.' 

'"Indeed? Then I miaunderstood you just now. I 
thought you said that, bad you the stren^rth of a man, 
you should prefer the plough and the book to the needle. 
Whence, supposing you a female, I inferred that yoa 
had a woman's love for the noodle and a fool's hatrea of 
books.' 

"My father calling me from without, I now made a 
motion to go. 'Stay,' continued he, with great earnest- 
ness, throwing aside his knitting-apparatus, and begin- 
ning in great haste to pull off hia stockings. 'Draw 
these stockings over your shoes. Tbey will save your 
feet from the snow while walking to your horse.' 

" Half angry, and half laughing, 1 declined the offer. 
He had drawn them off, however, and, holding them la 
his band, 'Be persuaded,' said he; 'only lift your feet, 
and I will slip them on in a trice.' 

"Finding me positive in my refusal, he dropped the 
etockings; and, without more ado, caught me up in hia 
arms, rushed out of the room, and, running barefoot 
through the snow, set me fairly on my horse. All waa 
done in a moment, and before I bad time to reflect oa 
hie intentions. He then seized my band, and, kissing 
it with great fervour, exclaimed, ' A thousand tlw.u.k4 % \ 
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yon for not accepting my BtockingB. You have thereby 
Bavud yourself and me the time aod toil of drawing on 
and drawing off. Since you have tiiugbt me to wonder, 

let me practise the lesson in wondering at your folly, in 
wearing worsted shoes and silk atockinga at a ncason 
like this. Take my counsel, and turn your eilk to 
worsted and your worsted to leather. Then may you 
hope for warm feet and dry. What! Leave the gate 
without a blessing on your counsellor?* 

"I spurred my horse into a gallop, glad to escape from 
BO Strange a being. I could give you many instances of 
behaviour equally singular, and which betrayed a mix- 
ture of shrewdness and folly, of kindness and impudence, 
which justified, perhaps, the common notion that hia 
intellects were unsound. Nothing was more remarkable 
than hia impenetrability to ridicule and censure. You 
might revile him for hours, and he would listen to you 
with invincible composure. To awaken anger or shame 
in him was impossible. He would answer, hut in such a 
■way aa to show him totally unaware of your true mean- 
ing. He would afterwards talk to you with all the 
smiling affability and freedom of an old friend. Every 
one despised him for his idleness and folly, no leas con- 
spicuous in his words than bis actions ; but no one feared 
Mm, and few were angry with him, till after the detec- 
tion of bis commerce with Betty, and bis inhuman treat- 
ment of his father." 

" Have you good reasons for supposing him to have 
been illicitly connected with that girl?" 

" Yea, Such as cannot be discredited. It would not 
be proper for me to state these proofs. Nay, he never 
denied it. When reminded, on one occasion, of the in- 
ference which every impartial person would draw from 
appearances, he acknowledged, with bis usual placid 
effrontery, that the inference was unavoidable. He even 
mentioned other concurring and contemporary incidents, 
which had eluded the observation of his censurer, and 
which added still more force to the conclusion. He was 
studious to palliate the vices of this woman, as long aa 
be was her only paramour ; but, after her marriage with 
bis father, the tone was changed. He confessed that she 
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■was tidy, notable, industrious ; but, then, she was a proa- 
titute. When charged with being instrumentiil in making 
her such, and when hia companions dwelt upon the de- 
praFity of reviling her for vices which she owed to him, 
' True,' he would say, ' there is depravity and folly in 
the conduct you describe. Make me out, if you pleaeo, 
to be a villain. What then ? I was talking, not of my- 
self, but of Betty. Still this woman is a prostitute. If 
it were I that made her such, with more confidence may 
I make the charge. But think not that I blame Betty. 
Place me in her situation, and I should have acted just 
eo. I should have formed just such notions of my in- 
terest, and pursued it by the same means. Still, say I, 
I would fain have a different woman for my father's wife, 
and the mistress of his family.'" 



ife, ( 




This conversation was interrupted by a messenger 
from my wife, who desired my return immediately. I 
had some hopes of meeting with Mervyn, some days 
having now elapsed since his parting from us, and not 
being conscious of any extraordinary motives for delay. 
It was Wortley, however, and not Slervyn, to whom I 
was called. 

My friend came to share with me his suspicions and 
inquietudes respecting Welbeck and Mervyn, An acci- 
dent had newly happened which had awakened these 
suspicions afresh. He desired a patient audience while 
he explained them to me. These were his words : — 

" To-day a person presented me a letter from a mer- 
cantile friend at Baltimore. I easily discerned the bearer 
to be a sea-captain. He was a man of sensible and 
pleasing aspect, and was recommended to my friendship 
and counsel in the letter whioh he brought. The letter 
stated, that a man, by name Amos Watson, by profession 
a mariner, and a resident at Baltimore, had disappeared 
in the summer of last year, in a mysterious and incom- 
prehensible manner. He was known to have arrived in 
this city from Jamaica, and to have intended an imme- 
diate journey to his family, who lived at Baltimore ; but 
he never arrived there, and no trace of his existence 
has since been discovered. The bearer had come to in- 
vestigate, if possible, the secret of his fate, and I was 
earnestly entreated to afford him all the assistance and 
advice in my power, in the prosecution of hia search. I 
expressed my willingnesB to serve the stranger, whose 
name was Williams ; and, after offering him entertain- 
jnent at mj house, which was thankfully accepted, he 
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proceeded to unfold to me tlie particulars of tluB afiair. 
Hia story was this. 

" ' On the 20tli of last June, I arrived,' said he, ' from 
the West Indies, in company with Captain Watson. I 
commiLuded the ship in which he came aa a pasaen^r, 
hia own ahip being taken and confiacated by the English. 
We had long lived in habits of strict friendship, and I 
loved him for hia own sake, aa well aa because he had 
married my aister. We landed in the morning, and 
went to dine with Mr. Keysler, aince dead, but who then 
lived in Water Street. He was extremely anxious to 
visit his family, and, having a few coromiaaiona to per- 
form in the city, which would not demand more than a 
couple of hours, ho determined to aet out next morning 
in the stage. Meanwhile, I had engagements which re- 
quired me to repair with the utmost expedition to New 
York. I was acarcely leaa anxious than my brother to 
reach Baltimore, where my friends also reside ; but there 
was an absolute neceaaity of going eastward. I ex- 
pected, however, to return hither in three days, and then 
to follow Wataon home. Shortly after dinner we parted; 
he to execute his commiBsions, and I to embark in tha 
mail -stage. 

" ' In the time prefixed I returned. I arrived early in ■ 
the morning, and prepared to depart again at noon. 
Meanwhile, I called at Keysler's. This la an old ac- 
quaintance of Wataon 's and mine; and, in the course of 
talk, he expressed some surprise that Watson had so 
precipitately deserted his house. I stated the necessity 
tliere was for Wataon's immediate departure gouthward, 
and added, that no doubt my brother had explained this 
necessity, 

" ' Why, (said Keysler,) it is true, Captain Watson meo- 
tioned hia intention of leaving town early next day; but ] 
then he gave me reasou to expect that he would sup and. 1 
lodge with me that night, whereas he has not made hi» 1 
appearance since. Besides, his trunk waa brought to mv 1 
house. This, no doubt, ho intended to carry home with 
him, hut hero it remains still. It is not likely that in 
the hurry of departure his baggage waa forgotten. 
Hence, I inferred that he vae still in town, aod, hA.H« 
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been puzzling myself these three days with conjectural' 
as to what is become of him. Whjit surprises me mora 
is, that, on inquiring among the few friends which he has 
in this city, I find them as ignorant of his motions as 
myself. I have not, indeed, been wholly without ap- 
prehensions that some accident or other has befallen 
him.' 

" ' I was not a little 'alarmed by this intimation. % 
went myself, agreeably to Keysler's directions, to W»t^ 
son's friends, and made anxious inquiries, but none of 
them had seen my brother since hia arrival. I en- 
deavonred to recollect the commissions which he de- 
signed to execute, and, if possible, to trace him to the 
spot where he last appeared. He had several packets to 
deliver, one of which was addressed to Walter Thetford. 
Him, after some inquiry, I found out, but unluckily he 
chanced to be in the country. I found, by questioning 
a clerk, who transacted his business in his absence, that 
a person, who answered the minute description which I 
gave of Wataon, had been there on the day on which I 
parted with him, and had left papers relative to the cap- 
ture of one of Thetford's vessels by the English. This 
was the sum of the information he was able to afford me. 

"'I then applied to three merchants for whom my 
brother had letters. They all acknowledged the receipt 
of these letters, but they were delivered through the me- 
dium of the post-office. 

'"I was extremely anxious to reach home. Urgent 
engagements compelled me to go on without delay. I 
had already exhausted all the means of inquiry within 
my reach, and was obliged to acquiesce in the belief that 
Watson had proceeded homeward at the time appointed, 
and left, by forgetfulness or accident, his trunk behind 
him. Ou examining the books kept at the stage-offices, 
his name nowhere appeared, and no conveyance by water 
had occurred during the last week. Still, the only con- 
jecture I could form was that he had gone homeward. 

'"Arriving at Baltimore, I found that Wataon had 
not yet made hia appearance. His wife produced a 
letter, which, by the postmark, appeared to have been 
pat into £2ie office at Fhiladelphia, on the morning after 
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our arrival, and on which he hud designed to commence 
his jouroey. This letter had been written by my bro- 
ther, in my presence, but I had dissaaJoil hira from aeiid- 
ing it, since the same coach that shouhl bear the letter 
was likewise to carry himself. I had seen him put it 
unwafered in his pocket-boot, hut this letter, unaltered 
in any part, and containing money which lie had at first 
intended to enclose in it, was now conveyed to his wife's 
hand. In this letter he mentioned his design of setting 
out for Baltimore on tlie twenty-firat, yet on that day 
the letter itself had been put into the office. 

"'We hoped that a short lime would clear up this 
mystery, and bring the fugitive home ; but, from that 
day till the present, no atom of intelligence has been 
received concerning him. The yellow fever, which' 
quickly followed, in this city, and my own engagements/ 
have hindered me, till now, from coming hither and r*> 
suming the search. 

" ' My brother was ore of the most excellent of men. 
Hia wife loved him to distraction, and, together with hiS 
children, depended for subsistence upon hia elTorta. Too 
will not, therefore, be surprised that hia disappearance 
excited, in us, the deepest consternation and distress; 
but I have other and peculiar reasons for wishing to 
know his fate. I gave him several bills of exchange on 
merchants of Baltimore, which I had received in pay- 
ment of my cargo, in order that they might, as soon as 
possible, be presented and accepted. These have dis- 
appeared with the hearer. There is likewise another cip* ■ 
cumstance that makes his existence of no small value. • 

" 'There is an English family, who formerly resided 
in Jamaica, and possessed an estate of great value, hut 
who, for some years, have lived in the neighbourhood of 
Baltimore. The bead of this family died a year ugo, 
aud left a widow and tliree daughters. The lady thoughi 
it eligible to sell lier husband's property in Jamaica, the 
island becoming hourly more exposed to the chances of*- 
war and revolution, and transfer it to the United Slates, 
where she purposes hencliforth to reside. Watson had 
been her husband's friend, and, his probity and disin- 
terestednesa being well known, she inlruated hiLUL>n.v.W 
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leg^il powers to sell this estate. This com. 
punctually performed, and the purchiise-inoney was re—^ 
ceived, Iq ordei' to coDfer on it the utmost poeaible 
Bccurity, he rolled up four bills of exchauge, drawn upon 
Opoleat, mci'chaDia of Loudon, iu a thin Hheet of lead, 
and, depasiting thin roll in a leathern girdle, fastened it 
round his waist, and undor liis clothes ; a second set he 
gave to me, and a third he despatched to Mr. Keysler, 
by a vessel which sailed a few days before him. Oa our 
arrival in this city, we found that Kcyslcr had received 
those transmitted to him, and which he had been charged 
to keep till our arrival. They were now produced, and, 
together with those which I had carried, were delivered 
to Watson. By him they were joined to those in the 
girdle, which he still wore, conceiving this method of 
conveyance to be safer than any other, and, at the same 
time, imagining it needless, in so sliort a journey as re- 
mained to be performed, to resort to other expedients. 

" 'The sum which he thus bore about him was no less 
I than ten thousand pounds sterling. It constituted the 
I whole patrimony of a worthy and excellent family, and 
I the loss of it reduces them to beggary. It is gone with 
I Watson, and whither Watson has gone it is impossible 
! even to guess. 

'"You may now easily conceive, sir, the dreadful 
disasters which may be connected with this man's fate, 
and with what immeasurable anxiety his family and 
friends have regarded his disappearance. That he is 
alive can scarcely be believed; for in what situation 
could he be placed in which he would not be able and 
willing to communicate some tidings of his fate to his 
family? 

" ' Our grief has been unspeakably aggravated by the 
suspicions which Mrs, Maurice and her friends have 
allowed themselves to admit. They do not scruple to 
insinuate that Watson, tempted by so great a prize, has 
secretly embarked for England, in order to obtain pay- 
ment for these bills and retain the money for his own use. 
" 'No man was more impatient of poverty than Wat- 
son, but no man's honesty was more indexible. He 
murmared at the destiny that compelled him to sacrifice 
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his eaae, and riak his life upon the ocean ia order to 
procure the means of subsiatence; and a\\ the property 
which he had apent tlie best part of hU life in collecting 
had just been ravished away from him by the English ; 
but, if he had yielded to thia temptation at any time, it 
would have been on receiving these bills at Jamaica. 
Instead of coming hither, it would have been infinitely 
more eaay and convenient to have embarked directly for 
London ; hut none who thoroughly knew him can, for a 
moment, harbour a suspicion of hia truth. 

'"If he be dead, and if the bills are not to he re- 
covered, yet to ascertain this will, at least, serve to vin- 
dicate his character. As long as his fate ia unknown, 
hia fame will be loaded with the most flagrant imputa- 
tions, and, if these bills be ever paid in London, these 
imputations will appear to be justified. If he has been 
robbed, the robber will make haste to secure the pay- 
ment, and the Maurices may not unreasonably conclude 
that the robber was Watson himself.* Many other par- 
ticulars were added by the stranger, to show the extent 
of the evils flowing from the death of bis brother, and 
the loaa of the papers which he carried with him. 

"I was greatly at a loss," continued Wortley, "what 
directions or advice to afford this man. Keysler, as you 
know, died early of the pestilence ; but Keysler was the 
only resident in this city with whom Williams had any 
acquaintance. On mentioning the propriety of prevent- 
ing the sale of these bills in America, by some public 
notice, he told me that this caution had been early 
taken ; and 1 now remembered seeing the advertise- 
ment, in which the hills had been represented aa having 
been lost or stolen in this city, and a reward of a thou- 
sand dollars was offered to any one who should restore 
them. This caution had been published in September, 
in all the trading-towns from Portsmouth to Savannah, 
but had produced no satisfaction, 

" I accompanied Williams to the mayor's office, in 
hopes of finding in the records of hia proceedings, during 
the last six months, some traces of Watson ; but neither 
these records nor the memory of the magistrate afforded 
UB any satisfaction. Watson's frienda \ad. Axw«'^ "o^ 
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likewise, a description of the person &nd ilress of tU 
fugitive, an account of the incidents attending hie di3iip< 
pearunce, and of the papers which he had in his possm- 
sion, with the manner in which these pnpers had been 
secnred. These had been already published in the 
Southern newspapers, and have been just reprinted in 
our own. As the former notice had availed notliing, 
this second expedient was thought necessary to be 
employed. 

*' After some reflection, it ocenrred to me that it might 
be proper to renew the attempt which Williams had made 
to trace the footsteps of his friend to the moment of hia 
final disappearance. He had pursued Watson to Thet- 
ford's ; but Tbetford himself had not been seen, and he ■ 
had been contented with the vague information of fais j 
clerk. Thetford and hia family, including his clerk, had 
perished, and it seemed as if this source of information 
was dried up. It was possible, however, that old Thet- 
ford might have some knowledge of his nephew's trans- 
actions, by which some light might chance to be thrown 
upon this obscurity. I therefore called on liim, but 
found btm utterly unable to afford me the light that I 
wished. My mention of the packet which Watson had 
brought to Thetford, containing documents respecting 
the capture of a certain ship, reminded bira of the in- 
juries which he had received from Welbeck, and excited 
nim to renew his menaces and imputations on that 
wretch. Having somewhat exhausted this rhetoric, he 
proceeded to tell me what connection there was between 
the remembrance of his injuries and the capture of thig 
vessel. 

"This vessel and its cargo were, in fact, the property 
of Welbeck. Tliey had been sent to a good market, and 
had been secured by an adequate insurance. The value 
of this ship and cargo, and the validity of the policy, ha 
had taken care to ascertain by means of his two nephews, 
one of whom had gone out supercargo. This had formed 
his inducement to lend his three notes to Welbeck, in 
exchange for three other notes, the whole amount of 
wJiich included the equitable interest of five per cent, 
jfer month on bis own loan, Eor tbe payment of tbesfl 
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notes he by no means relied, as the world foolishly 
imagined, on the Beeming opulence and secret funda of 
Welbeek. These were illations too gross to have any 
influeoce on him. He was too old a bird to be decoyed 
into the net by »uch chaff. No ; his nephew, the super- 
cargo, would of course receive the produce of the voyage, 
and so much of this produce as would pay bis debt he 
had procured the owner's authority to intercept its pas- 
sage from the pocket of his nephew to that of Welbeek. 
In case of loss, he had obtained a similar security upon 
the policy. Jamieson's proceedings bad been the same 
with his own, and no affair in which he had ever engaged 
had appeared to be more free from hazard than this. 
Their calculations, however, though plausible, were de- 
feated. The ship was taken and condemned, for a cause 
which rendered the insorance ineffectual, 

*'I bestowed no time in rejecting on this tissue of 
extortions and frauds, and on that course of events 
which so often disconcerts the stratagems of cunning. 
The names of Welbeek and Watson were thus associated 
together, and filled my thoughts with restlessness and 
suspicion. Welbeek was capable of any weakness. It 
was possible an interview had happened between these 
men, and that the fugitive had been someway instru- 
mental in Watson's fate. These thoughts were men- 
tioned to Williams, whom the name of Welbeek threw 
into the utmost perturbation. On finding that one of 
this name had dwelt in this city, and that he had proved 
a villain, he instantly admitted the most dreary fore- 
bodings. 

'"I have heard,* said Williams, 'the history of this 
Welbeek a score of times from my brother. There for- 
merly subsisted a very intimate connection between them. 
My brother had conferred, upon one whom he thought 
honest, innumerable benefits; but all bis benefits bad 
been repaid by the blackest treachery. Welbeck's cha- 
racter and guilt had often been made the subject of 
talk between us, but, on these occasions, my brother's 
placid and patient temper forsook him. His grief for 
the calamities which had sprung from this man, and his 
desire of revenge, burst all bounds, and transported lu\& 
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to a pitch of temporary frenzy. I often inquired inV 
what manner he intended to act if a meeting should takeV 
place between them. He answered, that doubtleaa he 
should act like a maniac, in defiance of his sober priit- 
ciples, and of the duty which be owed his family. 

" ' What ! (said I,} would you stab or pistol him ? 

"'No. I waanotbornforanassaBHin. I would upbraid 
him in such terms as the furious moment might suggest, 
and then challenge him to a meeting, from which either 
he or I should not part with life. I would allow time 
for him to make hia peace with Heaven, and for me to 
blast his reputation upon earth, and to make such pro- 
vision for my possible death as duty and discretloB 
would prescribe. 

" 'Now, nothing Is more probable than that Welbeck 
and my brother have met. Thetford would of course 
mention liis name and interest in the captured ship, and 
hence the reaidcnce of this detested being in this city 
would be made known. Their meeting could not take 
place without some dreadful consequence. I am fearful 
that to that meeting we must impute the disappearance 
of my brother.' 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

" Here waa new light thrown upon the character of 
"Welbeck, and new food administered to my suspicions. 
No conclusion could be moro plausible than that which 
Williams had drawn ; but how should it be rendered cer- 
tain ? Walter Thetford, or some of his family, had pos- 
sibly been witnesses of something, which, added to our 
previous knowledge, might strengthen or prolong that 
clue, one end of which seemed now to be put into our 
hands ; but Thetford's father-in-law was the only one of 
his family, who, by seasonable flight from the city, had 
escaped the pestilence. To him, who still resided in 
the country, I repaired with all speed, accompanied by 
Williams. 

" The old man, being reminded, by a variety of cir- 
cumstances, of the incidents of that eventful period, 
waa, at length, enabled to relate that he had been pre- 
sent at the meeting which took place between Watson 
and hifl son Walter, when certain packets were delivered 
by the former, relative, as he quickly understood, to the 
condemnation of a ship in which Thomas Thetford had 
gone supercargo, lie had noticed some emotion of the 
fltranger, occasioned by his son's mentioning the concern 
which Welbeck had in the vessel. He likewise remem- 
bered the stranger's declaring hia intention of visiting 
Welbeck, and requesting Walter to afford him directions 
to his house. 

"'Next morning at the breakfast-table,' continued 
the old man, ' I adverlod to yestordaj's incidents, and 
asked my son how Welbeck had borne the news of the 
losa of hiH ship. "He bore it," satd Walter, "as a man 
of his wealth ought to bear so trivial a losa. But there 
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irae something very Etratige in hia behaviour," sajs my 
8on, " when I nicDtioned the name of the captaia who 
brought the papers ; and, when I mentioned the cap- 
tain's design of pacing him a risJt, be stared upon me, 
for a moment, as if he were frighted oat of hia wite, 
and then, snatching up his hat, ran furionslj out of the 
huoae." This was all my son said upon that occasion; 
but, as I have since beard, it vas on that very night that 
Welbcck absconded from his creditors.' 

"I have this moment returned from this interview 
vith old Thetford. I come to you, because I thonght it 
possible that Mervyn, agreeably to your expectations, 
had returned, and I wanted to see the lad once more. 
^Mj §li6piciousjiV.illi regard to him have been confirm ed, 
and a warrant was this day ietiued for apprehendinghuq 
i& Welbecf s accomplice." 

I was startled by this news. "My friend," said I, 
" be cautious how you act, I beseech you. You know 
cot in what evils you may involve the innocent. Mer- 
vyn I know to be blameless; but Wclbcck is indeed a 
vdlain. The latter I shall not be sorry to see brought 
to justice; but the former, instead of meriting punish- 
ment, is entitled to rewards." 

"So you believe, on the mere assertion of the boy, 
perhaps, his plausible lies might produce the same efieci 
upon me; but I must stay till he thinks proper to exert 
his skill. Tiio suspicions to which he is exposed will not 
easily be obviated; but, if be has any tiling to say in 
his defence, his judicial examination will afford him the 
suitable opportunity. Why are you so much afraid to 
Hubject his innocence to this test ? It waa not till you 
heard hia tale that your own suspicions were removed. 
Allow me the same privilege of unbelief. 

"But you do me wron^, in deeming me the cause of 
his apprehension. It is Jiiraieson and Thetford's work, 
and they have not proceeded on shadowy surmises and 
the impulses of mere revenge. Facts have come to light 
of which you are wholly unaware, and which, when 
known to you, will conquer even your incredulity as to 
the guilt of Mei'vyn." 

" Facta y Let me know them, I beseech you. If 
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Mervyn haa deceived me, there ia an end to my con- 
fidence in huuian nature. All limits to dissimulation, 
and all distinctneaa between vice and virtue, will be 
effaced. No man's word, nor force of collateral evi- 
dence, shall weigh with me a hair." 

"It was time," replied my friend, "that your confi- 
dence in smooth features and fluent accents should have 
ended long ago. Till I gained from my present pro- 
fession some knowledge of the world, a knowledge which 
was not gained in a moment, and has not cost a trifle, I 
was equally wise in my own conceit; and, in order to 
decide upon the truth of any one's pretensions, needed 
only a clear view of his face and a distinct hearing of 
his words. My folly, in that respect, was only to ba 
cared, however, by my own experience, and 1 suppose your j 
credulity will yield to no other remedy. These are ths J 
facts : — 

"Mrs. Wentworth, the proprietor of the house in 
which Welbeck lived, has furnished some intelligence 
respecting Mervyn, whose truth cannot be doubted, and 
which furnishes the strongest evidence of a conspiracy 
between this lad and his employer. It seems that, some 
years since, a nephew of this lady left his father's 
family clandestinely, and has not been heard of since. 
This nephew was intended to inherit her fortunes, and 1 
her anxieties and inquiries respecting him have beenj 
endless and incessant. These, however, have been fruit- 
less. Welbeck, knowing these circumstances, and being 
desirous of substituting a girl whom ho had moulded for 
his purpose, in place of the lost youth, in the affections 
of the lady while living, and in her testament when 
dead, endeavoured to persuade her that tlie youth had 
died in some foreign country. For this end, Morvyn 
was (o personate a kinsman of Welbeck who had just 
arrived from Europe, and who had been a witness of her 
nephew's death. A story was, no doubt, to be contrived, 
where truth should be copied with the moat exquisite 
dexterity ; and, the lady being prevailed upon to believe 
the story, the way was cleared for accom|)lishing the 
ri-matuder of the plot. 

"In due time, and after the lady's mind bad been 
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artfully prepared by Welbeck, the pupil made hla ap- 
pearance; aod, iu a conversation full uf studied ambi- 
guities, ast^ured tbe lady tbat her ncpliew waa dead. "Sat 
the preeeut he declined relating the particulars of Ida 
death, and displayed a conatancy and intrepidity in r&- 
aisting her entreaties that would have been admirable 
in a better cause. Before she had time to fathom thia 
painful mystery, Welbeck'a frauds were in danger of 
detection, and he and his pupil suddenly disappeared. 

"While tho plot was gobig forward, there occurred an 
incident which the plotters bad not foreseen or precluded, 
and which possibly might have created some confusion or 
impediment in their desigus. A bundle was found one 
night in tbe street, eonaisting of some coarse clothes, 
and containing. In the midst of it, the miniature portrait 
of Mrs, Wenlworth's nephew. It fell into the hands of 
one of that lady's friends, who immediately despatched 
the bundle to her, Mervyn, in his interview with this 
lady, spied the portrait on the mantci-plece. Led by 
some freak of fancy, or some web of artifice, he intro- 
duced the talk respecting her nephew, by boldly claiming 
it as his ; but, when the mode in which it had been fonnd 
was mentioned, he was disconcerted and confounded, and 
precipitately withdrew. 

" This conduct, and the sabsequent flight of the lad, 
afforded ground enough to question the truth of his in- 
telligence respecting her nephew; but It has since been 
confuted, in a letter just received from her brother in 
England, lu this letter, she is informed that her nephew 
had been seen by one who knew him well, in Charleston; 
that some intercourse took place between the youth and 
the bearer of the news, in the course of which the latter 
had persuaded the nephew to return to his family, and 
tbat the youth had given some tokens of compliance, 
The letter-writer, who was father to the fugitive, had 
written to certain friends at Charleston, entreating them 
to use their influence with the runaway to the same end, 
and, at any rate, to cherish and protect him. Thus, I 
hope you will admit that the duplicity of Mervyn Is de- 
monstrated." 

The facts which you have mentioned," said I, after 
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some pause, "partly correspond with Mervjn'a atory; 
but the last particular is irreconcilably repugnant to it. ^ 
Mow, for the first time, I begin to feel that my oonfideuce \r 
is shaken. I feel my mind bewildered and distractod by 
the multitude of new discovei'iea which have just takeu 
phice. I want time to revolve them slowly, to weigh 
them accurately, and to estimate their consequences 
fully. I am afraid to speak ; fearing that, in the pre- 
sent trouble of my thoughts, I may say something which 
I may afterwards regret. I want a counsellor; but you, 
Wortley, are unfit for the office. Your judgment is un- 
furnished with the same materials ; your eufforings have 
soured your humanity and biassed your candour. The 
only one qualified to divide with me these cares, and aid 
in selecting the best mode of action, is my wife. She 
is mistress of Mervyn's history ; an observer of his con- 
duct during his abode with ns ; and is hindered, by her 
education and temper, from deviating into rigour and 
malevolence. Will you pardon rae, therefore, if I defer 
oommentmg on your narrative till i have had an oppor^ 
tunity of reviewing it and comparing it with my knowr- 
lodge of the lad, collected from himself and from mj" 
own observation ?" 

Wortley could not hut admit the jastice of my request, 
and, after some desultory conversation, we parted. I 
hastened to communicate to my wife the various intelli- 
gence which I had lately received. Mrs. Althorpe's por- 
trait of the Morvyns contained lineaments which the 
summary detail of Arthur did not enable us fully to 
comprehend. The treatment which the youth is said to 
have given to hia father ; the illicit commerce tliat sub- 
sisted between him and his father's wife ; the pillage of 
money and his father's horse, but ill accorded with the 
tale which we had heard, and disquieted our minds with 
doubts, though far from dictating our belief. 

What, however, more deeply absorbed our attention, 
was the testimony of Williams and of Mrs. Wentworth. 
That which was mysterious and inscrutable to Wortley 
and the friends of Watson was luminous to us. The 
coincidence between the vague hints laboriously collected 
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by these iDquirera, and the narrative of Mervyn, afforded 
the moat cogent attestation of the trnth of that narraliTBT^ 

Watson had vanished from ail eyes, but the spot where 
reated his remains wag known to ua. The girdle spoken 
of by Williams would not be suspected to exist by his 
murderer. It was unmolested, and was doubtless buried 
with him. That which was so earnestly sought, and 
which constituted tho subsistence of the Maurices, would 
probably be found adhering to his body. What con- 
duct was incumbent upon me who possessed this know- 
ledeo ? 

It was just to restore these bills to their true owner; 
but how could this be done without hazardous processes 
and tedious disclosures 1 To whom ought these disclo- 
sures to be made ? By what authority or agency could 
these half'-decayed limbs be dug up, and the lost trea- 
sure be taken from amidst tho horrible corruption in 
which it was immersed ? 

This ought not to be the act of a single individual. 
This act would entangle him in a maze of perils and sus- 
picions, of concealments and evasions, from which he 
could not hope to escape with his reputation inviolate. 
The proper method was through the agency of the law. 
It is to this that Mervyn must submit his conduct. The 
story which he told to me he must tell to the world. 
Suspicions have fixed themselves upon him, which allow 
him not the privilege of silence and obscurity. While 
he continued unknown and unthought of, the publication 
of his story would only give unnecessary birth to dan- 
gers; but now dangers are incurred which it niay proba- 
bly contribute to lessen, if not to remove. 

Meanwhile the return of Mervyn to the city was 
anxiously expected. Day after day passed, and no 
tidings were received. I had business of an urgent na- 
ture which required my presence in Jersey, but which, 
in the daily expectation of tho retui-n of my young 
friend, I postponed a week longer than rigid discretion 
allowed. At length I was obliged to comply with the 
exigence, and left the city, but made such arrangements 
that I should be apprized by my wife of Mervyn's return 
with all practicable expedition. 
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These arrangements were snperfluona, for my buainesB 
was despatched, and my absence at an end, before the 
youth had given ua any tokens of his approach, I novr 
remembered the warnin^^a of Wortley, and his assertiona 
thai Mervyn had withdrawn himself forever from oar 
view. The event had hitherto unwelcomoly coincided 
with these predictions, and a thousand doubts and mis- 
givings were awakened. 

One evening, while preparing to shake off gloomy 
thoughts by a visit to a friend, some one knocked at my 
door, and left a billet containing these words : — 

^'Dr. Stevens is requested to come immediately to the 
Dehtora' Apartments in Prune Street." 

This billet was without signature. The handwriting 
was imknown, and the precipitate departure of the bearer 
left me wholly at a loss with respect to the person of the 
writer, or the end for which my presonce was required. 
This uncertainty only hastened iny compliance with the 
Hiunmons. 

The evening was approaching, — a time when the pri- 
Bon-doora are accustomed to be shut and strangers to 
be excluded. This furnished an additional reason for 
despatch. As I walked swiftly along, I revolved the 
possible motives that might have prompted this message. 
A conjecture was soon formed, which led to apprehension 
and inquietude. 

One of my friends, by name Carlton, was embarrassed 
with debts which he was unable to discharge, lie had 
lately been menaced with arrest by a creditor not accua- 
tomed to remit any of his claims. I dreaded that this 
catastrophe had now happened, and called to mind the 
anguish with which this untoward incident would over- 
whelm liis family, 1 knew his incapacity to take awny 
the claim of his creditor hy payment, or to eoothe him 
into clemency by supplication. 

So prone is the human mind to create for itself dis- 
tress, that I was not aware of the uncertainty of this 
evil till I arrived at the prison. I checked myself at the 
moment when I opened my lips to utter the name of my 
friend, and was admitted without particular inquiries. I 
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supposed that he by whom I h&d been stimmoned hitl 

would meet me in the common room. 

The apartment was filled with pale faces and withei 
forma. The marks of negligence and poverty were viable 
in ail ; but few betrayed, in their features or gestures, 
any aymptomB of concern on account of their condition. 
Ferocious gayety, or stupid indifference, seemed to sit 
upon every brow. The vapour from a heated atove, 
mingled with the fumea of beer and tallow that were 
spilled upon it, and with the tainted breath of so pro- 
miacuoua a crowd, loaded the stagnant atmoaphere. At 
my first transition from the cold and pure air without, 
to this noxiouB element, I found it difficult to breathe. 
A moment, however, reconciled me to my situation, and 
I looked ansiuualy round to discover some face which I 
knew. 

Almost every mouth was furnished with a cigar, and 
every band with a glasa of porter. Conversation, car- 
ried on with much emphasis of tone and gesture, was not 
wanting. Sundry groups, in different corners, were 
beguiling the tedious houra at whist. Others, unem- 
ployed, were strolling to and fro, and testified their 
vacancy of thought and care by humming or whistling a 
tune. 

I fostered the hope that my prognostics had deceived 
me. This hope was strengthened by reflecting that the 
billet received was written in a different hand from that 
of my friend. Meanwhile I continued my search. 
Seated on a bench, silent and aloof from the crowd, bis 
eyes fixed upon the floor, and his face half concealed by 
hia band, a form was at length diacovered which verified 
all my conjecturea and fears. Carlton was he. 

My heart drooped and my tongue faltered at this 
sight. I Burvoyed him for some minutes in silence. At 
length, approaching the bench on which he sat, I touched 
his hand and awakened him from bis reverie. He looked 
up. A momentary gleam of joy and surprise was suc- 
ceeded by a gloom deeper than before. 

It was plain that my friend needed consolation. He 
was governed by an exquisite sensibility to disgrace. 
JHe was impatient of constraint. He shrunk, with faati- 
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dious abhorrence, from the contact of the vulgar ai 
the profligate. His constitution waa delicate and feeble-.' 
Impure aira, restraint from exercise- unusual aliment, 
unwholesome or incommodious accommodation a, and _ 
turbed thoughts, were, at any time, aufficient to generate 
disease and to deprive him of life. 

To theae evila he waa now subjected. He had no 
money wherewith to purchase food. He had been dragged 
hither in the morning. He had not tasted a morsel since 
his entrance. He had not provided a bed on which to 
lie ; or inquired in what room, or with what companions, 
the night waa to be spent. 

Fortitude waa not among my friend'a qualities. He 
waa more prone to shrink from danger than encounter 
it, and to yield to the flood rather than suatain it ; but 
it is juat to obaerve that his anguish, on the pi'eaent 
occasion, arose not wholly from aelfish considerations. 
His parents were dead, and two sisters were dependent 
on him for support. One of these waa nearly of his 
own age. The other was scarcely emerged from child- 
hood. There was an intellectual aa well as a personal 
resemblance between my friend and his sisters. They 
poaseased bis physical infirmities, his vehement paaaions, 
and refinements of taste; and the misery of his con- 
dition was tenfold increaaed, by reflecting on the feelings 
which would be awakened in tliem by the knowledge of 
his state, and the hardships to which the loaa of his 800- 
cour would expose them. 
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artfully prepared by Welbeck, tbe pupil made bis a[^ 
pearance; and, in a cunversatioa full of studied auibi- 
guities, assured tbe lady that her nephew was dead. For 
tbe present be declined relating the particulars of his 
death, and displayed a constancy and intrepidity in re- 
eisting her entreaties that would hare been adiuirable 
in a better cause. Before she had time to fathom thiii 
painful mystery, Welbeek'a frauds vrere in danger of 
detection, and he and bis pupil suddenly disappeared. 

" While the plot was going forward, tliere occurred an 
incident wbicb the plotters bad not foreseen or precluded, 
and which possibly might have created some confusion or 
impediment in their designs. A bundle was found one 
night in the street, consisting of some coarse clothes, 
and containing, in the midst of it, tbe miniature portrait 
of Mrs. Wentwortb's nephew. It fell into the hands of 
one of that lady's friends, who immediately despatched 
the bundle to her. Mervyn, in bis interview with this 
lady, spied the portrait on the mantel-piece. Led by 
some freak of fancy, or some web of artifice, ho intro- 
duced tbe talk respectmg her nephew, by boldly claiming 
it as his ; but, when the mode in which it had been found 
was mentioned, he was disconcerted and confounded, and 
precipitately withdrew. 

" Tbis conduct, and tbe subsequent flight of the lad, 
afforded ground enough to question the truth of his in- 
telligence respecting ber nephew; but it has since been 
confuted, in a letter just received from ber brother in 
England. In this letter, she is informed that her nephew 
had been seen by one who knew him well, in Charleston; 
that some intercourse took place between the youth and 
the bearer of tbe news, in the course of which the latter 
had persuaded the nephew to return to bis family, and 
that the youth bad given some tokens of compliance. 
Tbe letter-writer, who was father to the fugitive, had 
written to certain friends at Charleston, entreating them 
to use their influence with the runaway to the same end, 
and, at any rate, to cherish and protect him. Thus, I 
hope you will admit that the duplicity of Mervyn is de- 
monstrated." 

"Tbe facts which you have mentioned," said I, after 
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Bome pause, "partly correspond with Mervyn'a story; 
but the lost parttculur \& irreconcilably repugnuni to it. 
Now, for the fii-at time, I begin to feel that my confidence 
LI shaken. I feel my mind bewildered and distracted by 
the multitude of new diacoveriea which have just tukeu 
pliiee. I want time to revolve them slowly, to weigh 
them accurately, and to estimate their consequences 
fully, I am afraid to speak ; fearing that, in the pre- 
sent trouble of my thoughts, I may say something which 
I may afterwards regret. I want a counsellor; but you, 
Wortley, are unfit for the office. Your judgment is un- 
furnished with the same materials ; your sufferings have 
soured your humanity and biassed your candour. The 
only one qualified to divide with mo these cares, and aid 
in selecting the best mode of action, ia my wife. She 
is mistress of Mervyn's history; an observer of his con- 
duct during his abode with us ; and is hindered, by her 
education and temper, from deviating into rigour and 
malevolence. Will you pardon me, thoveforo, if I defer 
commenting on your narrative till I have had an oppor- 
tunity of reviewing it and comparing it with my know- 
ledge of the lad, collected from himself and from my 
own observation?" 

Wortley could not bat admit the justice of my request, 
and, after some desultory conversation, we parted. I 
hastened to communicate to my wife the various intelli- 
gence which I had lately received. Mrs. Althorpe's por- 
trait of the Mcrvyns contained liueaments which the 
summary detail of Arthur did not enable us fully to 
comprehend. The treatment which the youth is said to 
have given to his father; the illicit commerce that sub- 
sisted between him and hia father's wife ; the pillage of 
money and tus father's horse, but ill accorded with the 
tale which we had heard, and disquieted our minds with 
doubts, though far from dictating our belief. 

What, however, more deeply absorbed our attention. 
was the testimony of Williams and of Mrs, Wentworth. 
That which was mysterious and inscrutable to Wortley 
and the friends of Watson was luminous to us. The 
coincidence between the vague bints laboriously collected 
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by these inquirers, and the narrative of Mervyn, afforded 
the moat cogont attestatioQ of the truth of that oarrativo. 

Watson had vanished from all eyes, but the spot where 
rested his remains was known to us. The girdle spoken 
of by Williama would not be suspected to exist by his 
murderer. It was unmolested, and was doubtless buried 
with him. That which was so earnestly sought, and 
irhich constituted the subsistence of the Maurices, would 
probably be found adhering to his body. What con- 
oact was incumbent upon me who possessed this know- 
ledge ? 

It was just to restore these bills to their true owner; 
but how could this be dono without hazardoi^ processes 
and tedious disclosures ? To whom ought these disclo- 
Bures to be made ? By what authority or agency could 
these half-decayed limbs be dug up, and the lost trea- 
sure be taken from amidst the horrible corruption in 
which it was immersed ? 

This ought not to he the act of a single individuaL 
This act would entangle him in a maze of perils and sus- 
picions, of concealments and evasions, from which he 
could not hope to escape with his reputation inviolate. 
The proper method was through the agency of the law. 
It is to this that Mervyn must submit his conduct. The 
fltory which he told to me he must tell to the world- 
Suspicions have fixed themselves upon him, which allow 
him not the privilege of silence and obscurity. While 
he continued unknown and unthought of, the publication 
of his story would only give unnecessary birth to dan- 
gers; but now dangers are incurred which it may proba- 
bly contribute to lessen, if not to remove. 

Meanwhile the return of Mervyn to the city was 
anxiously expected. Day after day passed, and no 
tidings were received. I had business of an urgent na- 
ture which required my presence in Jersey, but which, 
in the daily expectation of the return of my young 
friend, I postponed a week longer than rigid discretion 
allowed. At length I was obliged to comply with the 
exigence, and left the city, but made such arrangements 
that I should be apprizecf by mj wife of Mervyn's return 
with all practicable expedition. 
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These arrangements were superfluous, for my busineBS 1 
was despatched, and my absence at an end, before the ' 
youth had given us any tokens of his approach. I now 
remembered the warnings of Wortley, and his assertions 
that Mervyn had withdrawn himself forever from our 
view. The event had hitherto unwelcomely coincided 
with these prediGtions, and a thousand doubts and mis- , 
givinga were awakened. 

One evening, while preparing to shake off gloomy ' 
thoughts by a visit to a friend, some one knocked at my 
door, and left a billet containing these words : — 

*'Dr. Stevens is requested to come immediately to the 
Debtors' Apartments in Prune Street." 

This billet was without signature. The handwriting 
was unknown, and the precipitate departure of the bearer 
left me wholly at a loss with respect to the person of the 
writer, or the end for which my presence was required. 
This uncertainty only hastened my compliance with the 
summons. 

The evening was approaching, — a time when the pri- 
son-doors are accustomed to ho shut and strangers to 
be excluded. This furnished an additional reason for 
despatch. As I walked swiftly along, I revolved the 
possible motives that might have prompted this messaee. 
A conjecture was soon formed, which led to apprehensioa 1 
and inquietude. f 

One of my friends, by name Carlton, was embarrassed 
with debts which he was unable to discharge. He had 
lately been menaced with arrest by a creditor not accus- 
tomed to remit any of bis claims. I dreaded that this 
catastrophe had now happened, and called to mind the 
anguish with which this untoward incident would over- 
whelm his family, I knew his incapacity to take away 
the claim of his creditor by payment, or to soothe him 
into clemency by supplication. 

So prone 18 the human mind to create for itself die* i 
tress, that I was not aware of the uncertainty of thit^l 
evil till I arrived at the prison. I checked myself at the< 1 
moment when I opened my lips to utter the name of my,! 
friend, and was admitted without particular inquiries. 1 1 
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supposed that he by whom I had been Buiomoned hithwj 
would meet me in the common room. 

The apartment was filled with pale faces and withered 
forms. The innrks of negligence and poverty were visible 
in all ; but few betrayed, in their features or gestures, 
any symptoms of concern on account of their condition. 
Ferocious gayety, or stupid indifference, seemed to ait _ 
upon every brow. The vapour from a heated stove, I 
mingled with the fumes of beer and tallow that were-' 
spilled upon it, and with the tainted breath of so pro- 
miscuous a crowd, loaded the stagnant atmosphere. At 
my first transition from the cold and pure air without, 
to this noxious element, I found it difficult to breathe. 
A moment, however, reconciled me to my situation, and _ 
I looked anxiously round to discover some face which 1 1 

Almost every mouth was furnished with a cigar, and 
every hand with a glass of porter. Conversation, car- 
ried on with much emphasis of tone and gesture, was not 
wanting. Sundry groups, in different comers, were 
beguiling the tedious hours at whist. Others, unem- 
ployed, were strolling to and fro, and testified their 
vacancy of thought and care by humming or whistling a 
tune. 

I fostered the hope that my prognostics had deceived 
mo. This hope was strengthened by reflecting that the 
biUet received was written in a difi'erent hand from that 
of my friend. Meanwhile I continued my search. 
Seated on a bench, silent and aloof from the crowd, his 
eyes fixed upon the floor, and his face half concealed by 
■ hia hand, a form was at length discovered which verified 
all my conjectures and fears. Carlton was he. 

My heart drooped and my tongue faltered at this 
sight. I surveyed him for some minutes in silence. At 
length, approaching the bench on which he sat, I touched 
his hand and awakened bim from his reverie. He looked 
up. A momentary gleam of joy and surprise was suc- 
ceeded by a gloom deeper than before, 

It was plain that my friend needed consolation. He 
was governed by an exquisite sensibility to disgrace. 
He was impatient of constraint. He shrunk, with fasti- 
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diouB abhorrence, from the contact of the vulgar and 
the profligate. Hia constitution was delicate and feeble. 
Impure airs, restraint from exercise, unusual aliment, 
unwholesome or incommodious accommodations, and per- 
turbed thoughts, were, at any time, sufficient to generate 
disease and to deprive him of life. 

To these evils he was now subjected. He had no 
money wherewith to purchase food. He had been dragged 
hither in the morning. He had not tasted a morsel since 
his entrance. He had not provided a bed on which to 
lie; or inquired in what room, or with what companionB, i 
the night was to be spent. J 

Fortitude was not among my friend's qualities. He 
was more prone to shrink from danger than encounter 
it, and to yield to the flood rather than sustain it; but 
it is just to observe that his anguish, on the present 
occasion, arose not wholly from selfish consideration a. 
His parents were dead, and two sisters were dependent 
on him for support. One of these was nearly of his 
own age. The other was scarcely emerged from child- 
hood. There was an intellectual as well as a persontil 
resemblance between my friend and hia sisters. They 
possessed his physical infirmities, his vehement passions, 
and refinements of taste; and the misery of his con- 
dition was tenfold increased, by reflecting on the feelings 
which would be awakened in them by the knowledge of 
his state, and the hardships to which the loss of hia aao- 
COOT would expose them. 



CHAPTER XXVni. 
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it of his debt; but, bi 



release my friend by tJift^ 
payment of his debt ; but, by contracting with the beeper 
of the prison for his board, I could save him from futnine ; 
and, by suitable exertions, could procure him lodging as 
convenient as the time would admit. I could promise to 
console and protect liis sisters, and, by cheerful tones and 
frequent visits, dispel some part of the evil which encom- 
passed him. 

After the first sorpriBe had subsided, he inquired by 
what accident this meeting had been produced. Con- 
scious of my incapacity to do him any essential service, 
and unwilling to make me a partaker in his miseries, he 
had forborne to inform me of his condition. 

This assurance was listened to with some wonder. I 
showed him the billet. It had not been written by him. 
He was a stranger to the penmanship. None but the 
attorney and officer were apprized of his fate. It waa 
obvious to conclude, that this was the interposition of 
some friend, who, knowing my affection for Carlton, 
had taken this mysterious method of calling me to his 
succour. 

Conjectures as to the author and motives of this inter 

risition were suspended by more urgent considerations. 
requested an interview with the keeper, and inquired 
how Caj-lton could be best accommodated. 

He said that all his rooms were full but one, which, in 
consequence of the dismission of three persons in the 
morning, had at present but one tenant. This person 
had lately arrived, was sick, and had with him, at this 
time, one of his friends. Carlton might divide the 
chamber with this person. No doobt his consent would 
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be readily given; though this arrangement, being the 
beat, must take place whether he consented or not. 

This consent I resolved immediately to seek, and, for 
that purpose, desired to be led to the chamber. The 
door of the apartment wns shut. I knocked for ad- 
mission. It was instantly opened, and I entered. The 
first person who met my view was — Arthur Mervyn. i- 

I started with astonishment. Mervyn's countenance 
betrayed nothing but satisfaction at the interview. The 
traces of fatigue and anxiety gave place to tenderness 
and joy. It readily occurred to me that Mervyn waa 
the writer of the note which I had lately received. To 
meet him within these walls, and at this time, was the 
moat remote and undesirable of all contingencies. The 
same hour had thus made me acquainted with the kindred 
and unwelcome fate of two beings whom I most loved. 

I had scarcely time to return his embrace, when, 
taking my hand, he led me to a bed that stood in one 
corner. There was stretched upon it one whom a second 
glance enabled me to call by his name, though I had never 
before seen him. The vivid portrait which Mervyn had 
drawn was conspicuous in the sunken and haggard visage 
before me. This face had, indeed, proportions and lines 
which could never be forgotten or mistaken. Welheck, ; 
when once seen or described, was easily distinguished from 
the rest of mankind. He had stronger motives than 
other men for abstaining from guilt, the difficulty of con- 
cealment or disguise being tenfold greater in him than 
in others, by reason of the indelible and eye-attracting 
marks which nature had set upon litm. 

He was pallid and emaciated. He did not open his 
eyes on my entrance. He seemod to bo asleep ; but, 
before I had time to exchange ghmccs with Mervyn, or 
to inquire into the nature of the scone, he awoke. On 
seeing me he started, and cast a look of upbraiding oa 
my companion. The latter comprehended bia emotion, i 
and endeavoured to appease him. •] 

"This person," 6aid be, "is my friend. He is like*>l 
wise a physician ; and, perceiving your state to require r 
medical assistance, I ventured to send for him," 

Welbeck replied, in a oontemptuoua and indi^ai 
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tone, "Thoa nistakest my condition, boj. My discoBC 
liea deeper than his Bcrutiny will ever reach. I had 
hoped thou wert gone. Thy importunities are well meant, 
but they aggravate my miseries." 

He now rose from the bed, and continued, in a firm 
and resolute tone, "You are intruders into this apart- 
ment. It is mine, and I desire to be left alone." 

Mervyn returned, at first, no answer to this address. 
He was immersed in perplexity. At length, raising hie 
eyes from the floor, he said, "My intentions are indeed 
honest, and I am grieved that I want the power of per- 
suasion. To-morrow, perhaps, I may reason more cogently 
with yonr despair, or your present mood may be changed. 
To aid my own weakness I will entreat the assistance of. 
this friend," 

These words roused a new spirit in Welheck. HiB 
confusion and anger increased. His tongue faltered as 
he exclaimed, "Good God! what mean you? Headlong 
and rash as you are, yon will not share with this person 
your knowledge of me?" Here he checked himself, 
conscious that the words he had already uttered tended 
to the very end which he dreaded. This conscious- 
ness, added to the terror of more ample disclosnres, 
which the simplicity and rectitude of Mervyn might 
prompt him to make, chained np his tongue, and covered 
pi TO with dismay, 

Mervyn was not long in answering: — "I comprehend 
your fears and your wishes. I am bound to tell you the 
truth. To this person your story has already been told. 
Whatever I have witnessed under your roof, whatever 
I have heard from your lips, have been faithfully dis- 
closed to him." 

The countenance of Welbeck now betrayed a mixture 
of incredulity and horror. For a time his utterance was 
stifled by his complicated feelings; — 

" It cannot be. So enormous a deed is beyond thy? 
power. Thy qualities are marvellous. Every new act 
of thine outstrips the last, and belies the newest calcula- 
tions. But tiiis — this perfidy exceeds — this outrage 
upon promises, this violation of faith, this blindness to 
the future, is incredible." There he stopped; while hia 
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loolcB Beeined to call upon Merryn for a contradiction of 
his first assertion. 

"I know full well how inexpjably stupid or wicked my 
act will appear to you, but I will not prevaricate or lie. 
I repeat, that every thing is known to liim. Your birth ; 
your early fortunes; the ioci'lonts at Charleston and 
Wilmington; your treatment of the brother and sister; 
your interview with Watson, and the fatal issue of that 
mterview — I have told him all, just as it was told to me." 

Here the shock that was felt by Welbeck overpowered 
his caution and hia strength. He sunk upon the sida of 
the bed. His air was still incredulous, and he continued 
to gaze upon Mervyn, He spoke in a tone less vehe- 
ment : — 

"And hast thou then betrayed me ? Hast thou shut 
every avenue to ray return to honour 1 Am I known to 
be a seducer and assassin ? To have meditated all 
crimes, and to have perpetrated the worst ? 

" Infamy and death are my portion. I know they ai 
reserved for me ; hut I did not think to receive them i 
thy hands, that under that innocent guise there lurked 
a heart treacherous and cruel. But go ; leavo me to 
myself. This stroke has exterminated my remnant of 
hope. Leave me to prepare my neck for the halter, and 
my lips for this last and bitterest cup." 

Mervyn struggled with his teai-s, and replied, "All 
this was foreseen, and all this I was prepared to endure. 
My friend and I will withdraw, as you wish ; bat to- 
morrow I return ; not to vindicate my faith or my 
humanity; not to make you recant your charges, or 
forgive the faults which I seem to have committed, but 
to extricate you from your present evil, or to arm you 
with fortitude." 

So saying, he led the way out of the room. I fol- 
lowed him in silence. The strangeness and abruptness 
of this scene left me no power to assume a part in it. I 
looked on with new and indescribable sensations. I 
reached the street before my recollection was perfectly 
recovered. I then reflected on the purpose that had led 1 
me to Welbeck's chamber. This purpose was yet unac- 
complished. I desired Mervyn to linger a moment while I 
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I retumei] into th« house. I onoe more inqnired for thfl 
keeper, and told him I should leave to him the proTinco 
of ucquainting Welbecic with the neceseitj of sharing 
hia apartment with & stranger, I speedily rejoined 
Mervyn in the street. 

1 lost no time in requiring an explanation of the scene 
that I had witnessed. "How became yon once more the 
companion of Welheck ? Why did yoa not inform me 
hjr letter of your arrival at Malrerton, and of what 
occurred during your absence ? What is the fate of Mr. 
Hadwin and of Wallace?" 

"Alaa!" said he, "I perceive that, though I have 
written, yon have never received my letters. The tale 
of what has occurred since we parted is long and variooa. 
I am not only willing but eager to communicate the story ; 
but this is no suitable place. Have patience till we reach 
your houBe. I have involved myself in perils and em- 
barrassments from which I depend upon your counsel 
and aid to release me." 

I had scarcely reached my own door, when I was over- 
taken by a servant, whom I knew to belong to the family 
in which Carlton and his sisters resided. Her message, 
therefore, was readily guessed. She came, as I expected, 
to inquire for my friend, who had left hia home in the 
morning with a stranger, and had not yet returned. 
His absence had occasioned Borne inquietude, and his 
sister had sent this message to me, to procure what in- 
formation respecting the cause of his detention I was 
able to give. 

My perplexity hindered me, for some time, from 
answering. I was willing to communicate the painful 
truth with my own mouth. I saw the necessity of put- 
ting an end to her suspense, and of preventing the news 
from reaching her with fallacious aggravations or at an 
onseasonable time. 

I told the messenger that I had just parted with Mr. 
Carlton, that he was well, and that I would speedily come 
and acquaint his sister with the cause of bis absence. 

Though burning with curiosity respecting Mervyn and 
Welbeck, I readily postponed its gratification till my 
•^it to MisB Carlton was performed. 1 had rarely seen 
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this lady; my friendehip for her brother, though ardent, 
h&ving been lately formed, and chiefly matured by inter- 
viewB at my house. I bad designed to introduce her to 
my wife, but various accidents bad hindered the execu- 
tion of my purpose. Now consolation and counsel were 
more needed than ever, and delay or reluctance in 
bestowing it would have been, in a high degree, un- 
pardonable. 

I therefore parted with Mervyn, requesting him to 
await my return, and promising to perform the engage- 
ment which compelled me to leave him, with the utmost 
despatch. On entering Miss Carlton's apartment, I 
assumed an air of as much tranquillity as possible. I 
found the lady seated at a desk, with pen in hand and 
parchment before her. She greeted me with affectionate 
dignity, and caught from my countenance that cheerful- 
neas of which on my entrance she was destitute. 

"You come," said she, "to Inform me what has made 
my brother a truant to-day. Till your message was re- 
ceived I was somewhat anxious. This day he usually 
spends in rambling through the fields ; but so bloak and 
stormy an atmosphere, I suppose, would prevent hia ex- 
cursion. I pray, sir, what is it detains him ?" 

To conquer my embarrassment, and introduce the 
subject by indirect and cautious means, I eluded her 
question, and, casting an eye at the parchment, — "How 
now ?" said I ; " this is strange employment for a lady. 
I knew that my friend pursued this trade, and lived by 
binding fast the bargains which others made; but I knew 
not that the pen was ever usurped by his sister." 

"The usurpation was prompted by necessity. My 
brother'a impatient temper and delicate frame unfitted 
him for the trade. He pursued it with no less reluc- 
tance than diligence, devoting to the task three nights 
in the week, and the whole of each diiy. It would long 
ago have killed him, had I not bethought myself or 
sharing his tasks. The pen wns irksome ami toilsome 
at first, but use has made it easy, and far more eligible 
than the needle, which waa formerly my only tool. 

"This arrangement affords my brother opportunities 
of exercise and recreation, without diau.'a^^b^^% < 
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profits; and my time, tLough not less conatontly, is 
more agrueablj, as well aa more lucratively, employed 
than formerly." 

" I admire your reasoning. By this means provtaiow.i 
is made against untoward (accidents. If aivkuess aliould 
disable him, you ate qualified to pursue the same meaiifi 
of support." 

At these words the lady's countenance changed. Shft' 
put her hand on my arm, and said, in a fluttering ancT^ 
hurried accent, "Is my brother sick ?" 

"No, He is in perfect health. My observation was 
a harmless one, I am sorry to observe your readiness 
to draw alarming inferences. If I were to eay that your 
scheme is useful to supply deficiencies, not only when 
Your brother is disabled by sickness, but when thrown, 
by some inhuman creditor, into jail, no doubt you would 
perversely and hastily infer that he is now in prison." 

I had scarcely ended the sentence, when the piercing 
eyes of the lady were anxiously fixed upon mine. After 
a moment's pause, she exclaimed, " The inference, in- 
deed, is too plain. I know his fate. It has long been 
foreseen and expected, and I have summoned up my 
e<juanimity to meet it. Would to Heaven he may find 
the calamity as light as I should find it ! but I fear his 
too irritable spirit." 

When her fears were confirmed, she started out into 
no vehemence of exclamation. She quickly stfppresaed 
a few tears which would not be withheld, and listened 
to my narrative of what had lately occui-red, with tokens 
of gratitude. 

Y ormal consolation was euperfluous. Her mind was 
indeed more fertile than my own in those topics which 
take away its keenest edge from affliction. She ob- 
served that it was far from being the heaviest calamity 
wliich might have happened. The creditor was perhaps 
vincible by arguments and supplications. If these 
should succeed, the disaster would not only be removed, 
but that security from future molestation he gained, to 
which they bad for a long time been strangers. 

°'-iiild he be obdurate, their state was far from beii 
Curltou's situation allowed him to pursue ' 
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profesaioa. His gains would be equal, and his expenses 
would not be augmented. By their mutuiil industry 
they might hope to amass sufficient to discharge the 
debt at no very remote period. 

WLat she chieSy dreaded was the pernicious influence 
of dejection and sedentary labour on her brother's health. 
Yet this was not to be considered as inevitable. Forti- 
tude might be inspired by exhortation and example, and 
no condition precluded ua from every species of bodily 
exertion. The less inclined he should prove to cultivate 
the means of deliverance and happiness within his reach, 
the more necessary it became for her to stimulate and 
fortify his resolution. 

If I were captivated by the charms of this lady's per- 
son and carriage, my reverence was excited by tbeae 
proofs of wisdom and energy. I zealously promised to 
concur with her in every scheme she should adopt for 
her own or her brother's advantage ; and, after spending 
Bome hours with her, took my leave, 

I now regretted the ignorance in which I had hitherto 
remained respecting this lady. That she was, in an 
eminent degree, feminine and lovely, was easily dis- 
covered ; but intellectual weakness had been rashly in- 
ferred from external frailty. She was accustomed to 
shrink from observation, and reserve was mistaken for 
timidity. I called on Carlton only when numerous en- 
gagements would allow, and when, by some accident, hia 
customary visits had been intermitted. On those occa- 
sions, my stay was short, and my attention chiefly con- 
fined to her brother. I now resolved to atone for my 
ancient negligence, not only by my own assiduities, but 
by those of my wife. 

On my return home, I found Mervyn and my wife in 
earnest discourse. I anticipated the shock which the 
sensibility of the latter would receive from the tidings 
which I had to communicate respecting Carlton. I was 
imwilling, and yet perceived the necessity of disclosing 
the truth. I desired to bring these women, as soon fts 
possible, to the knowledge of each other, but the noeea- 
sary prelude to this was an acquaintance with the dis- 
aster that had happened. 
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Searcelv had I entered the room, when Mervyn turned 
to rac, and said, with an air of anxiety and impatience, 

"Pray, my friend, have you any knowledge of Francis 
Carlton?" 

The mention of this name by Mervyn produced 
some surprise. I acknowledged my acquaintance witb 
him. 

"Do you know in what flituation he now is?" 

In answer to this question, I stated by what singular! 
means his situation had been made known to me, and 
the purpose from the accomplishment of which I had 
just returned. I inquired in my turn, " Whence orig^ 
nated this question?" 

He had overheard the name of Carlton in the prison. 
Two persons were communing in a corner, and accident 
enabled him to catch this name, though uttered by them 
in a half whisper, and to discover that the person talked 
about had lately been conveyed thither. 

This name was not now heard for the first time. It 
was connected with remembrances that made him anxious 
for the fate of him to whom it belonged. In discourse 
with my wife, this name chanced to be again mentioned, 
and his curiosity was roused afresh. I was willing to 
communicate all that I knew, but Mervyn's own destiny 
was too remarkable not to absorb all my attention, and 
I refused to discuss any other theme till that were fully 
explained. He postponed his own gratification to min^ 
and consented to relate the incident* that had bappi 
from the moment of our separation till the present. 




I happened ^^^H 

I 




CHAPTER yXTX . 

At parting with you, my purpose waa to reacb the 
abode of the Hadwins as speedilr as possible. I trar- 
velled therefore with diligence. Setting out so early, I 
expected, though on foot, to reach the end of my journey 
before noon. The activity of muscles is no obstacle to 
thought. So far from being inconsistent with intense 
musing, it is, in my own case, propitious to that state of 
mind. 

Probably no one had stronger motives for ardent medi- 
tation than I. My second journey to the city was 
prompted by reasons, and attended by incidents, that 
Beemed to have a present existence. To think upon 
them was to view, more deliberately and thoroughly, 
objects and persons that still hovered in my sight, In- 
Btead of their attributes being already seen, and their 
consequences at an end, it seemed as if a series of nu- 
merous years and un intermitted contemplation were 
requisite to comprehend them fully, and bring into ex- 
istence their most momentous effects. 

If men be chiefly distinguished from each other by 
the modes in which attention is employed, either on 
external and sensible objects, or merely on abstract 
ideas and the creatures of reflection, I may justly claim 
to bo enrolled in the second class. My existence is a i' 
series of thoughts rather than of motions. Riitiocina- ,' 
tion and deduction leave my aensea unemployed. The, 
fulness of my fancy renders my eye vacant and inactive^ 
Sensations do not precede and suggest, but follow anij 
are secondary to^ the acts of my mind. '. 

Tbere was one motive, however, which made me less 
inattentive to the scene that was continually shifting 
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before and witbont me tfaan I sm wont to be. The Iota- 
liest form wbich I had hitherto seen iru that of Cle- 
menza LodL I recalled ber co&dition as I had witnesBvd 
it, as Welbeck had described, and as jaa had puintetl ic 
The past waa witbont remedy; but the ftiture was, in 
BODie degree, within oar power to create and to fashion. 
Her state was probablj daogeroas. She might already 
be forlorn, beset with temptadoQ or with angnlsh; or 
danger might only be approaching her, and the worst 
evils be impending ones. 

I was iguorant of her state. Could I not remove this 
ignorance ? Woald not some benefit redound to her from 
beneficent and seasonable interposition? 

Tou had taentioned that her abode had lately been 
with Mrs. Yillars, and that thb lady still resided in the 
conntry. The residence bad been sufficiently described, 
and I perceived that I was now approaching it. In a 
" ' ; time I spied its painted roof and five chimneys 

rongh an avenue of catalpa*. 

When opposite the gate which led into this avenue. I 
paused. It seemed as if this moment were to decide 
npon the liberty and innocence of this being. In a mo- 
ment I might place myself before her, ascertain her true 
condition, and point out to her the path of honour and 
safety. This opportunity might be the last. Longer 
delay might render interposition fruitless. 

But how was I to interpose ? I was a stranger to her 
language, and she was unacquainted with mine. To 
obtain access to her, it was necessary only to demand it. 
£ut how should I explain my views and state my wishes 
when an interview was gained? And what expedient 
was it in my power to propose? 

"Now," said I, "I perceive the value of that wealth 
which I have been accustomed to despise. The power 
of eating and drinking, the nature and limits of exist- 
ence and physical enjoyment, are not changed or en- 
larged by the increase of wealth. Our corporeal and 
intellectual wants are supplied at little expense ; but 
our own wants are the wants of others, and that which 
Temaina, after our own necessities are obviated, it is 
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alva^ easy and just to employ in relieving the neceBsi- 
ties of others. 

" There are no Buperfluitiea in my store. It is not in 
my power to supply thia unfortunate girl with decent 
raiment and honest bread. X have no house to which to 
conduct her. I have no means of securing her from 
famine and cold. 

" Yet, though indigent and feeble, I am not destitute 
of fiends and of home. Cannot she be admitted to the 
same asylum to which I am now going?" Thia thought 
■was sudden and new. The more it was revolved, the 
more plausible it seemed. This was not merely the sole 
expedient, but the best that could have been suggested. 

The Hadwins were friendly, hospitable, unsuspicious. 
Their board, though simple and uncouth, was wholesome 
and plenteous. Their residence was sequestered and 
obscure, and not obnoxious to impertinent inquiries and 
malignant animadversion. Their frank and ingenuous 
temper would make them easy of persuasion, and their 
sympathies were prompt and overflowing. 

"I am nearly certain," continued I, "that they will 
instantly afl'ord protection to this desolate girl. Why 
shall I not anticipate their consent) and present my~ 
Belf to their embraces and their welcomes in her com- 
pany?" 

Slight reflection showed me that this precipitation 
was improper. Whether Wallace had ever arrived at 
Malverton, whether Mr. Hadwin had escaped infection, 
whether his house were the abode of security and qniet, 
or a scene of desolation, were questions yet to be deter- 
mined. The obvious and best pruueoding was to hasten 
forward, to afford the Hadwins, if in distress, the feeble 
consolations of my friendship ; or, if their state were 
happy, to procure their concurrence to my scheme re- 
specting Clemenza. 

Actuated by these considerations, I resumed my jour- 
ney. Looking forward, I perceived a chaise and horse 
standing by the left-hand fence, at the distance of some 
hundred yards. This object was not uncommon or 
strange, and, therefore, it was scarcely noticed. When 
I came near, however, methought I recognised in this 
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carriage the same in whicfa my importunitiea had pro- 
cured a seat fur tbe lan^ruiehing Wallace, in the manner 
wbich I have formerly related. 

It was a crazy vehicle and old-fasliioned. When once 
seen it could scarcely be mistaken or forgottuu. The 
horse was held by his bridle to a post, but the seat waa 
empty. My aolicitade with regard to Wallace's destiny, 
of which ho to whom the carriage belonged might poii- 
Bibly afford me soine knowledge, made me stop and 
reflect on what measures it was proper to pursue. 

Tbe rider could not be lit a great distance frpm this 
spot. His absence would probably be short. By linger- 
ing a few minutes an interview might be gujned, and the 
uncertainty and suspense of some hours be thereby pre- 
cluded. I therefore waited, and the same person whom 
I had formerly encountered made his appearance, in & 
short time, from under a copse that skirted the road. 

He recognised me with more difficulty than attended 
my recognition of him. The circumstances, however, of 
our first meeting were easily recalled to hia remembrance: 
I eagerly inquired when and where he had parted with 
the youth who had been, on that occasion, intrusted to 
his care. 

He answered that, on leaving the city and inhaling 
the purer air of the fields and woods, Wallace had been, 
in a wonderful degree, invigorated and refreshed. An 
instantaneous and total change appeared to have been 
wrought in him. He no longer languished with fatigue 
or fear, but became full of gayety and talk. 

The suddenness of this transition; the levity with 
which he related and commented on his recent dangers 
and evils, excited the astonishment of hia companion, to 
whom he not only communicated the history of his dis- 
ease, but imparted many anecdotes of a humorous kind. 
Some of these my companion repeated. I heard them 
with regret and dissatisfaction. They betokened a mind 
vitiated by intercourse with the thoughtless and depraved 
of both sexes, and particularly with infamous and profli- 
gate women. 

My companion proceeded to mention that Wallace's 
ixhilaration lasted but for a short time, aud disappeai'ed 
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as suddenly as it had appeared. ■ He waa seized with 
deadly sickncBs, and insisted upon leaving the carringe, 
whose movements shocked his stomach and head to an 
insupportahle degree. Hia companion was not void of 
ftpprehensiona on his own account, Imt was unwilling to 
desert him, and endeavoured to encourage him. Hia 
efforts were vain. Though the nearest house waa at the 
distance of some hundred yards, and though it was pro- 
bable that the inhabitants of this house would refuse to 
accommodate one in his condition, yet Wallace could not 
be prevailed on to proceed ; and, in spile of persuasion 
and remonstrance, left the carriage and threw himself on 
the grassy bank beside the road. 

This person was not unmindful of the hazard which 
he incurred by contact with a sick man. He conceived 
himself to have performed all that was consistent with 
duty to himself and to his family; and Wallace, persists 
ing in affirming that, by attempting to ride farther, he 
should merely hasten his death, was at length left to his 
own guidance. 

These were unexpected and mournful tidings. I had 
fondly imagined that his safety was put beyond the reach 
of untoward accidents. Now, however, there was reason 
to suppose him to have perished by a lingering and pain- 
ful disease, rendered fatal by the selfishness of mankind, 
by the want of seasonable remedies, and exposuro to in- 
clement airs. Some uncertainty, however, rested on hia 
fate. It was my duty to remove it, and to carry to the 
Hadwina no mangled and defective tale. Where, I asked, 
had Wallace and his companion parted ? 

It was about three miles farther onward. The Spot, 
and the house within view from the spot, were accurately 
described. In this house it was possible that Wallace 
had sought an asylum, and some intelligence respecting 
htm might be gained &om its inhabitants. My informant 
waa journeying to the city, so that we were obliged to 
separate. 

In consequence of this man's description of Wallace's 
deportment, and the proofs of a dissolute and thoughtless j 
temper which he had given, I began to regard his death I 
as an event less deplorable. 8ucb a one was unworthy I 
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of a being bo devoutly pure, bo ardent in fidelity and 
tcnderneaa, as Susan Kadwin. If he loved, it was pro 
bable that, in defiance of his vows, he would seek a dif- 
ferent companion. If he adhered to his first engage- 
ments, his motives would be sordid, and the discloaure 
of his latent defects might produce more exquisite misery 
to his wife than his premature death or treacherous de- 
sertion. 

The preservation of thia man was ray sole motive for 
entering the infected city, and subjecting my own life to 
the hazards from which my escape may almost be es- 
teemed muraculoiis. Was not the end dispro portioned to 
the means ? Was there arrogance in bolioving my life a 
price too great to be given for his ? 

I was not, indeed, sorry for the past. My purpose 
was just, and the means which I selected wore the best 
my limited knowledge supplied. My happiness should 
be drawn from reflecting on the equity of my intentions. 
That these intentions were frustrated by the ignorance 
of others, or my own, was tlie consequence of human 
frailty. Honest purposes, though they may not bestow 
happmees on others, will, at least, secure it to him who 
fosters them. 

By these reflections my regrets were dissipated, and I 
prepared to rejoice alike, wliether Wallace should be 
found to have escaped or to have perished. The house 
to which I had been directed was speedily brought into 
view. I inquired for the master or mistress of the man- 
sion, and was conducted to a lady of a plain and house- 
wifely appearance. 

My curiosity was fully gratified. Wallace, whom my 
description easily identified, had made his appearance at 
her door on the evening of the day on which he left the 
city. The dread of the fever was descanted on with 
copious and rode eloquence. I supposed her eloquence 
on this theme to be designed to apologize to me for her 
refusing entrance to the sick man. The peroration, how- 
ever, was different. Wallace was admitted, and suitable 
attention paid to his wants. 

Happily, the guest had nothing to struggle with 
extreme woaknees. Bepose, nourisMng diet, and 
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brious airs restored him in a short time to health. Ha 
lingered under this roof for three wi^eks, and then, with- 
out any professions of gratitude, or offers of pecuniary j 
remuneration, or infonaation of the course which he de- 
termined to talie, he left tbem, I 

These facts, added to that which I had previously 
known, threw no advantageous light upon the character 
of Wallace. It was obvious to conclude that he had 
gone to Malverton, and thither there was nothing to 
hinder me from following him. 

Perhaps one of my grossest defects is a precipitate 
temper. I choose my path suddenly, and pursue it with 
impetuous expedition. In the present instance, my reso- 
lution was conceived with unhesitating zeal, and I walked 
the faster that I might the sooner execute it. Miss Had- 
win deserved to be happy. Love was in her heart the 
all-absorbing sentiment. A disappointment there was a 
supreme calamity. Depravity and folly must assume the 
suise of virtue before it can claim her affection. This 
oisguise might be maintained for a time, but its detection 
must inevitably come, and the sooner this detection takes 
place the more beneficial it must prove, 

I resolved to unbosom myself, with equal and un- 
bounded confidence, to Wallace and Ilia miatrass. I 
would choose for this end, not the moment when they 
were separate, but that in which they were together. 
My knowledge, and the sources of my knowledge, rela- 
tive to Wallace, should be unfolded to the lady with sim- 
plicity and truth. The lover should be present, to con- 
fute, to extenuate, or to verify the charges. 

During the rest of the day these images occupied the 
chief place in my thoughts. The road was miry and 
dark, and my journey proved to be more tedious and 
&tiguing than I expected. At length, just as the even- 
ing closed, the well-known habitation appeared in view. 
Since my departure, winter had visited the world, and 
the aspect of nature was desolate and dreary. All around 
this house was vacant, negligent, forlorn. The contrast 
between these appearances and those which I had noticed 
on my first approach to it, when the ground and the 
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trees wore decked witb the luxuriance and vivacity of" | 
Buromer, was mournful, and seemed to foretoken ilU' I 
My spirits drooped aa I noticed the general ioactivity I 
and flilence. 1 

I entered, without warniDg, tlio door that led into th* \ 
parlour. No face was to he seen or voice heard. The 
chimney was ornamented, aa in auminer, with evergreen 
shruhs. Though it was now the second month of frost 
and snow, 6re did not appear to have been lately kindled 
CD this hearth. 

This was a circumstance from which nothing good 
could be deduced. Had there been those to share its 
comforts who had shared them on former years, this waa 
the place and hour at which thej commonly assembled, 
A door on one aide led, through a narrow entry, into the 
kitchen. I opened this door, and passed towards the 
kitchen. 

No one was there but an old man, squatted in the 
chimney-corner. His face, though wrinkled, denoted 
undecayed health and an unbending spirit. A homespun 
coat, leathern breeches wrinkled with age, and blue yam 
hose, were well suited to hia lean and shrivelled form. 
On his right knee was a wooden bowl, which he bad just 
replenished from a pipkin of hasty pudding still smoking 
on the coals; and in hia left band a spoon, which he had, 
at that moment, plunged into a bottle of molasBes that 
stood beside him. 

This action was suspended by my entrance. He 
. looked up and exclaimed, "Heyday! who's this that 
comes into other people's houses without so much as say- 
ing 'by your leave'? What's thee business? Who's 
thee want?" 

I had never seen this personage before. I supposed 
it to be some new domestic, and inquired for Mr. Hadwin. 

"Ah!" replied he, with a sigh, "William Hadwin. la 
it him thee wants? Poor man! He is gone to reat 

My heart sunk within me at these tidings, " Dead 
said I; "do you mean that he is dead?" — This excla- 
mation was uttered in a tone of some vehemence. It 
attracted the attention of some one who was standing 
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without, who immediately entered the kitchen. It was i 
Eliza Hadwin. The moment she beheld me she shrieked / 
aloud, and, rushing into my arms, fainted away. ,,J 

The old man dropped his bowl; and, starting from 
his seat, stared alternately at me and at the breathless 
girl. My emotion, made up of joy, and sorrow, and 
surprise, rendered me for a moment powerless as she. 
At length he said, "I understand this. I know who 
thee is, and will tell her thee*8 come.** So saying, he 
hastily left the room. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

In a. short time thia gentle girl recovered her eenaea^ 
She did not withdraw herself from my sustaining arm, 
but, leaning on mj bosom, she resigned herself to pas- 
eionate weeping. I did not endeavour to check this 
effusion, believing that its influence would be salutary. 

I had not forgotten the thrilling Bensibility and artleBS 
graces of this girl. I had not forgotten the scruples 
which had formerly made me check a passion whose 
tendency was easily discovered. These new proofs of 
her affection were, at once, mournful and delightful. 
The untimely fate of her father and my friend pressed 
with new force upon my heart, and my tears, in spite of 
my fortitude, mingled with hers. 

The attention of both was presently attracted by a 
faint scream, which proceeded from above. Immediately 
tottering footsteps were heard in the passage, and a 
figure rushed into the room, pale, emaciated, haggard, 
and wild. She cast a piercing glance at me, uttered a 
feeble exclamation, and sunk upon the floor without signs 
of life. 

It was not difficult to comprehend this scene. I now 
conjectured, what subsequent inquiry confirmed, that the 
old man had mistaken me for Wallace, and had carried 
to the elder sister the news of his return. This fatal 
disappointment of hopes that had nearly been estinct, 
and wiiich were now so powerfully revived, could not be 
endured by a frame verging to dissolution. 

Thia object recalled all the energies of Eliza, and en- 
grossed all my solicitude. I lifted the fallen girl in my 
arms ; and, guided by her sister, carried her to her 
chamber. I bad now leisure to contemplate the oh.ingcs 
which a few months had made in this lovely frame. X 
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turned away from the spectacle with anguish, hut my 
wandering ejes were recalled by some potent fascination, 
and fixed in horror upon a form which evinced the last 
stage of decay. EHza knelt on one side, and, leaning 
her face upon the bed, endeavoured in vain to amother 
her Bobs. I Bat on the other motionless, and holding the 
passive and withereil hand of the sufferer. 

I watched with ineffable solicitude the return of life. 
It returned at length, but merely to betray symptoms 
that it would speedily depart forever. For a time my 
faculties were palsied, and I was made an impotent 
spectator of the ruin that environed me. This pusillar- 
nimity quickly gave way to resolutions and rcflectiona 
better suited to the exigencies of the time. 

The first impulse waB to summon a physician ; but it 
waa evident that the patient had been sinking by slow 
degrees to this state, and that the last struggle had 
begun. Nothing remained but to watch her while ex- 
piring, and perform for her, when dead, the rites of in- 
terment. The survivor was capahle of consolation and 
of succour. I went to her and drew lier gently into 
another apartment. The old man, tremulous and wonder- 
Htruck, seemed anxious to perform some service. I 
directed him to kindle a fire in Eliza's chamber. Mean- 
while I persuaded my gentle friend to remain in this 
chamber, and resign to me the performance of every 
office which her Bister's condition required. I sat heside 
the bed of the dying till the mortal struggle was past. 

I perceived that the house had no inhabitant besides 
the two females and the old man. I went in search of 
the latter, and found him crouched, as before, at the 
kitchen-fire, smoking his pipe. I placed myself on the 
same bench, and entered into conversation with him. 

I gathered from him that he had, for many years, 
been Mr. lladwin's servant. That lately he had culti- 
vated a small farm in this neighbourhood for his own 
advantage. Stopping one day in October, at the tavern, 
be heard that his old master had lately been in the city, 
had caught the fever, and after his return had died with 
it. The moment he became sick, his servants lied from 
the house, and the neighbours refused to approach it. 
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The task of attending Lib sick-bed was allotted to hw^ 
daughters, and it was by their hands that his grave wa» r 
dug and his body covered with earth. The same terror 
of infection existed after his death as before, and these 
hapless females were deserted by all mankind. 

Old Caleb wits no sooner informed of tbese particulars, 
than be hurried to the house, and had since continnod in 
their service. His heart was kind, but it was easily seen 
that his skill extended only to execute the directions of 
another. Grief for the death of Wallace and her father 
preyed upon the health of the eldest daughter. The 
younger became ber nurse, and Caleb was always at 
nand to execute any orders the performance of which 
was on a level with his understanding. Their neighbours 
had not withheld their good offices, but they were still 
terrified and estranged by the phantoms of pestilence. 

During the last week Susan had been too weak to rise 
from her bed ; yet such was the energy communicated by 
the tidings that Wallace was alive, and had returned, 
that she leaped upon her feet and rashed down-stairs. 
How little did that man deserve so strenuous and im- 
mortal an affection ! 

I would not allow myself to ponder on the sufferings 
of these women, I endeavoured to think only of the 
best expedients for putting an end to tbese calamities. 
After a moment's deliberation I determined to go to a 
house at some miles' distance; the dwelling of one who, 
though not exempt from the reigning panic, had shown 
more generosity towards these unhappy girls than others. 
During my former abode in this district, I had ascertained 
bis character, and found him to be compassionate and 
liberal. 

Overpowered by fatigue and watching, Eliza was no 
sooner relieved, by my presence, of some portion of her 
cares, than she sunk into profound slumber. I directed 
Caleb to watch the house till my rebum, which should 
be before midnight, and then set out for the dwelling of 
Mr, Ellis. 

The weather was temperate and moist, and rendered 
the footing of the meadows extremely difficult. The 
ground, that had lately been frozen and covered with 
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snow, was now changed into gullies and pools, and this 
was no timo to bo faBtldious in the choico of paths. A 
brook, swelled by the recent thaw, was likewise to be 
passed. Tlie rail which I had formerly placed over it 
by way of bridge had disappeared, and I was obliged to 
wade through it. At length I approached the house to 
whicli I was going. 

At so late an hour, farmers and farmers' servants are 
usually abed, and their threshold is intrusted to their 
watcb-tlogs. Two belonged to Mr. Ellis, whose ferocity 
and vigilance were truly formidable to stranger ; but I 
hoped that in me they would recognise an old acquaint- 
ance, and suffer me to approach. In this I was not mis< 
taken. Though my person coiild not he distinctly seen 
by starlight, they seemed to scent me from afar, and met 
me with a thousand caresses. 

Approaching the house, I perceived that its tenanfa 
were retired to their repose. This I expected, and has- 
tened to awaken Mr. Ellis, by knocking briskly at the 
door. Presently he looked out of a window above, and, 
in answer to his inquiries, in which impatience at being 
80 unseasonably disturbed was mingled with anxiety, I 
told him my name, and entreated him to come down and 
allow me a few minutes' conversation. He speedily 
dressed iumself, and, opening the kitchen door, we 
seated ourselves before the fire. 

My appearance was sufficiently adapted to excite his 
wonder ; he had heard of my elopement from the house 
of Mr. Hadwin, he was a stranger to the motives that 
prompted my departure, and to the events that had be- 
fallen me, and no interview was more distant from hJa 
expectations than the present. His curiosity was writ- 
ten in his features, but this was no time to gratify hia 
curiosity. The end that I now bad in view was to pro- 
cure accommodation for Eliza Hadwin in this man's 
house. For this purpose it was my duty to describe, 
with simplicity and truth, the inconveniences which at 
present surrounded her, and to relate all that had hap- 
pened since my arrival, 

I perceived that my tale excited his compassion, and 
I continued with new zeal to paint to him the helpless- 
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neaa of tliia girl. The death of her father and sister left 
her the property of this farm. Her sex and age dis- 
qualified her for superintending the harvest-field and the 
threshing-floor ; and no expedient was left but to lease 
the land to anotlicr, and, talking up her abode in the 
family of some kinsman or friend, to subsist, as she 
might easily do, upon the rent. Meanwhile her con- 
tinuance in this house was equally useless and dan- 
gerous, and I insinuated to my companion the propriety 
of immediately removing her to his own. 

Some hesitation and reluctance appeared in bim, which 
I immediately ascribed to an absurd dread of infection. 
I endeavoured, by appealiag to his reason as well as to 
his pity, to conquer this dread. I pointed out the true 
cause of the death of the elder daughter, and assured 
him the youngest knew no in i!is position but that which 
arose from distress. I offered to save him from any 
hazard that might attend hie approaching the house, by 
accompanying her hither myself. All that her safety 
required was that his doors should not he shut against 
her when she presented herself before them. 

Still ho was fearful and reluctant; and, at length, 
mentioned that her uncle resided not more than sizteea 
miles farther ; that he was her natural protector, and, 
he dared to say, would find no difficulty in admitting her 
into his house. For his part, there might be reason in 
vhat I said, but he could not bring hiiaself to think but 
that there was still some danger of the fever. It was 
right to assist people in distress, to-be-sure ; hut to risk 
his own life he did not think to be bis duty. He was no 
relation of the family, and it was the duty of relations 
to help each other. Her uncle was the proper per- 
son to assist her, and no doubt he would be as willing 
as able. 

The marks of dubiousness and indecision which ac- 
companied these words encouraged me in endeavouring 
to subdue his scruples. The increase of his aversion to 
my scheme kept pace with my remonstrances, and he final- 
ly declared that he would, on no account, consent to it. 

Ellis was by no means hard of heart. His determina- 
tion did not prove the coldness of hia charity, but mereW 
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the Btrengtli of his feare. He was himself aa object 

more of compasaioa than of anger ; and he acted like 
the man whose fear of death prompts him to push hia 
companion from the plank which saved him from drown- 
ing, but which ia unable to sustain both. Finding him 
invincible to my entreaties, I thought upon the expe- 
dient which he suggested of seeking the protection of 
her uncle. It waa true tliat the loss of parents had ren- 
dered her uncle her legal protector. His knowledge of 
the world ; hia house and property and influence, would, 
perhaps, fit him for this othce in a more eminent degree 
than I was fitted. To seek a different asylum might, 
indeed, be unju^it to both; and, after some refiectton, I 
not only dismissed the regret which Ellis's refusal had 
given me, but even thanked him for the intelligence and 
counsel which he had afibrded me. I took leave of him, 
and hastened back to Had win's. 

Eliza, by Caleb's report, was still asleep. There wae 
no urgent necessity for awakening her ; but something 
was forthwith to be done with regard to the unhappy 
girl that was dead. The proceeding incumbent on us 
was obvious. All that remained was to dig a grave, and 
to deposit the remains with as much solemnity and de- 
cency as the time would permit. There were two 
methods of doing this. I might wait till the next day; 
till a coffin could be mad^ and conveyed hither ; till the 
woman, whose trade it wae to make and put on the habi- 
liments assigned by custom to the dea^, could be sought 
out and hired to attend ; till kindred, friends, and neigh- 
bours could be summoned to the obsequies ; till a car- 
riage were provided to remove the body to a burying- 
ground, belonging to a meeting-house, and five miles 
distant ; till those whose trade it was to dig graves bud 
prepared one, within the sacred enclosure, for her recep- 
tion; or, neglecting this toilsome, tedious, and expenalTO^ 
ceremonial, I might seek the grave of Hadwin, and lajfi 
the daughter by the side of her parent. -^ 

Perhaps I was strong in my preference of the latter 
mode. 'The customs of burial may, in most cases, be in 
themselves proper. If the customs be absurd, yet it may 
he generally proper to adhere to them ; but doubtless 
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there are cases in which it is our dutj to omit them, 
conceived the present case to be such a one. 

Tbe season was bleak and inclement. Much time, 
labour, and expense would be required to go through 
the customaj-y ritea. There was none but mjself to per- 
form these, and I had not tlie suitable means. The 
misery of Eliza would only be prolonged by adhering 
to ^686 forms, and her fortune be needlessly diuuDished 
by the expcnsea unavoidably to be incurred. 

After musing upon these ideas for some time, I rose 
from my seat, and desired Caleb to follow me. We pro- 
ceeded to an outer siied wliere farmers' tools used to be 
kept. I supplied hiiu and myself with a spade, and re- 
quested him to lead me to the spot where Mr. Hadwin 
was laid. 

He betrayed some hesitation to comply, and appeared 
struck with some degree of alarm, as if my purpose had 
been to molest, instead of securing, the repose of the 
dead, I removed his doubts by explaining my inten- 
tions; but he was scarcely less shocked, nn discovering 
the truth, than ho had been alarmed by his first suspi- 
cions. He stammered out his objections to my scheme. 
There was but one mode of burial, he thought, that was 
decent and proper, and he could not be free to assist me 
in pursuing any other mode. 

Perhaps Caleb's aversion to the scheme might have 
been easily overcome ; but I reflected that a mind like 
bis was at once flexible and obstinate. He might yield 
to arguments and entreaties, and act by their immediate 
impulse ; but the impulse passed away in a moment, old 
and habitual convictions were resumed, and his devia- 
tion from the beaten track would be merely productive 
of compunction. His aid, on the present occasion, 
though of some use, was by no means indispensable. I 
forbore to solicit his concurrence, or even to vanquish 
the scruples he entertained against directing me to the 
grave of Hadwin. It was a groundless superatition that 
made one spot more suitable for this purpose than an- 
other. I desired Caleb, in a mild tone, to return to the 
kitchen, and leave me to act as I thought proper. I 
then proceeded to the orchai-d. 
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One comer of this field was somewhat above the level 

of the rest. The tallest tree of the group grew there, 
and there I had formerly placed a bench, and made it 
my retreat at periods of leisure. It had heen recom- 
mended by its Bequestcrcd situation, its luxuriant ver- 
dure, and profound quiet. On one side was a potato- 
field, on the other a mdon-patch; and before me, in 
rows, some hundreds of apple-trees. Here I was accus- 
tomed to seek the benefits of contemplation and study 
the manuscripts of Lodi. A few mouths had passed 
since I had last visited this spot. What revolutions had 
since occurred, and how gloomily contrasted was my 
present purpose with what had formerly led me hither I 

In this spot I had hastily determined to dig the grava 
of Susan. Tlie grave was dug. All that I desired was 
a cavity of sufficient dimensions to receive her. This 
being made, I returned to the house, lifted the corpse 
in my arms, and bore it without delay to the spot. 
Caleb, seated in the kitchen, and Eliza, asleep in her 
chamber, were wholly unapprized of my motions. The 
grave was covered, the spade reposited under the shed, 
and ray seat by the kitchen-fire resumed in a time appa- 
rently too short for so solemn and momentous a trans- 
action. 

I look hack upon this incident with emotions not 
easilv described. It seems as if I acted with too much 
precipitation; as if insensibility, and not reason, had 
occasioned that clesmees of conceptions, and bestowed 
that firmness of muscles, which I then experienced. I 
neither trembled nor wavered in my purpose. I bore 
in my arms the being whom I had known and loved, 
through the whistling gale and intense darkness of a 
winter's night ; I heaped earth upon her limbs, and 
covered them from human observation, without fluctua- 
tions or tremors, though not without feelings that wi 
awful and sublime. 

Perhaps some part of my steadfastness was owing 
my late experience, and some minds may be more ei 
inured to perilous emergenfies than otlicrs. If 
acquires strength only by the diminution of sensibi 
perhaps it is just for sensibility to bo diminished. 





The safetT of Eliza waa the object that now occnpied 
mj cares. To have elopt, after her example, bad been 
most proper; but nay uncertainty with regard to her 
fate, and my desire to conduct her to some other home, 
kept my thoughts in perpetual motion. I waited with 
impatience till sbe should awuke and allow me to consult 
with her on plana for futurity. 

Her sleep terminated not till the next day had arisen. 
Having recovered the remembrance of what bad lately 
happened, she inquired for her sister. Sbe wanted to 
view once more the face and kiss the lips of her beloved 
Soaan. Some relief to her anguish she espected to 
derive from this privilege. 

When informed of the truth, when convinced that Susan 
had disappeared forever, she broke forth into fresh pas- 
sion. It seemed as if her loss was not hopeless or com- 
plete as long as ebe was suffered to behold the face of 
Iier friend and to touch her lipa. She accused me of 
acting without warrant and without justice ; of defra.ud- 
ing her of her dearest and only consolation; and of 
treating her sister's sacred remains with barbarous indif- 
ference and rudeness. 

I explained in the gentlest terms the reasons of my 
conduct. I was not surprised or vexed that sbe, at first, 
treated them as futile, and as heightening my offence. 
Such waa the impulse of a grief which was properly 
excited by her loss. To be tranquil anil steadfast, in 
the midst of the usual causes of impetuosity and agony, 
is either the prerogative of wisdom that sublimes itself 
above all selfish considerations, or the badge of giddy 
and unfeeling folly. 
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The torrent was at length exhausted. Upbraiding 
was at UD end ; and gratitude, and tenderness, and im- 
plicit acquieaccnce in any scheme which my prudence 
should suggest, succeeded. I mentioned her uncle aa 
one to whom it would be proper, in her present distress, 
to apply. 

She started and betrayed uneasiness at this name. It 
was evident that she by no means concurred with me iu 
my notions of propriety; that she thouglit with aversion 
of seeking her uncle's protection. I requested her to 
state her objections to this scheme, or to mention any 
other which she thought preferable. 

She knew nobody. She had not a friend in the world 
but myself. She had never been out of her father's 
house. She had no relation but her uncle Philip, and 
he — she could not live with him. I must not insist upon 
her going to his house. It was not the place for her. , 
She should never be happy there. ■ 

I was, at first, inclined to suspect in my friend some;;J 
capricious and groundless antipathy. I desired her to 
explain what in her imcle's character made him so ob- 
noxious. She refused to he more explicit, and persifited 
in thinking that his bouse was no suitable abode for her. 

Finding her, in this respect, invincible, I sought for 
some other expedient. Might sbe not easily he accom- 
modated aa a boarder in the city, or some village, or in 
a, remote quarter of the country? Ellis, her nearest 
and most opulent neighbour, had refused to receive hor ; 
but there were others who had not bis fears. There 
were others, within the coinpasB of a day's journey, who 
were strangers to the cause of Uadwin's death; but 
would it not be culpable to take advantage of that igno- j 
ranee t Their compliance ought not to be the result of t 
deception. 1 

Wliile thus engaged, the incidents of my lute journey I 
recui'red to my remembrance, and I asked, "Is not the J 
honest woman, who entertained Wallace, just such a pe( 
son as that of whom I am in search ? Her treatmei; 
of Wallace shows hor to be exempt from chlmertd 
fears, proves that she had room in ber house for on n 
uonal inmate." 
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Encouraged by these vievfB, I told my weeping com- 
panion that I had recollected a family in which she 
would be kindly treated; and that, if she chose, we 
would not lose a moment in ropniring thither. Horses, 
belonging to the farm, grazed in the meadows, and a 
couple of those would carry us in a few hours to the 
place which I had selected for her residence. On her 
eagerly assenting to this proposal, I inquired in whose 
care, and in what state, our present habitation should 
be left. 

The father's property now belonged to the daughter. 
Eliza's mind was quick, active, and sagacious; but her 
total inexperience gave her sometimes the appearance of 
folly. She was eager to fly from this house, and to 
resign herself and her property, without limitation or 
condition, to my control. Our intercourse had been 
short, but she relied on my protection and counsel aa 
absolutely as she had been accustomed to do upon her 
father's. 

She knew not what answer to make to my inquiry. 
Whatever I pleased to do was the beet. What did I 
think ought to be done ? 

"Ah!' thought I, "sweet, artless, and simple girl! 
how wouldst thou have fared, if Heaven had not sent 
me to thy succour ? There are beings in the world who 
would make a selfish use of thy confidence; who would 
"beguile thee at once of innocence and property. Such 
am not I. Thy welfare is a precious deposit, and no 
father or brother could watch over it with more solici- 
tude than I will do." 

I was aware that Mr. Hadwin might have fixed the 
destination of his property, and the guardianship of his 
daughters, by will. On suggesting this to my friend, it 
instantly reminded her of an incident that took place 
after his last return from the city. He had drawn up 
his will, and gave it into Susan's possession, who placed 
it in a drawer, whence it was now taken by my friend. 

By this will Iiia property was now found to be be- 
queathed to his two daughters; and his brother, Philip 
Hadwin, was named executor, and guardian to his 
daughters til! they should be twenty years old. This 
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name was no sooner heard by ray friend, than she ex- 
claimed, in a tone of affright, "Executor! My uncle! 
What is that? What power does that give hiin?" 

" I know not exactly the power of executors. He 
wiU, douhtless, have possession of your property till yon 
are twenty years of age. Your person will likewise ba 
under his care till t!i;it time," 

"Muat he decide where I am to live?" 

" He is vested with ail the power of a father." 

This assurance excited the deepest consternation. She 
fixed her eyes on the ground, and was lost, for a time, 
in the deepest reverie. Recovering, at length, she said, 
with a eigh, " What if my father had made no will t" 

"In that case, a guardian could not be_(li8peQ8e4 
with, but the right of naming him would belong to 
yourself." 

"And my uncle would have nothing to do with my 
affairs ?" 

"I am no lawyer," said I; "but I presume all au- 
thority over your person and property would devolve 
upon the guardian of your own choice." 

"Then I am free." Saying this, with a sudden mo- 
tion, she tore in several pieces the will, which, during 
this dialogue, she had held in her hand, and threw the 
fragments into the fire. 

No action was more unexpected to mo than this. My 
astonishment hindered me from attempting to rescue the 
paper from the flames. It was consumed in a moment. 
I was at a loss in what manner to regard this sacrifice. 
It denoted a force of mind little in unison with that 
simplicity and helplessness which this girl had hitherto- 
displayed. It argued the deepest apprehensions of mis- 
treatment from her uncle. Whether his conduct had 
justified this violent antipathy, I had no means of judg- 
ing. Mr. Hadwin's choice of him, as his executor, 
certainly one proof of hia integrity. 

My abstraction was noticed Tiy Eliea with visJbl 
anxiety. It was plain that she drea<led the impresBifl 
which this act of seeming temerity had made uf 
' " " ■ " "id she; "perhaps 
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been wrong, but I could not help it. I will have but one 
guardian and one protector." 

The deed was irrevocable. In my present ignorance 
of the domestic history of the Hadwina, I was unqualified 
to judge how far circumstances might extenuate or justify 
the act. On both accounts, therefore, it was improper to 
expatiate upon it. 

It was concluded to leave the care of the house to 
honest Caleb ; to fasten cloaeta and drawers, and, carry- 
ing away the money which was found in one of them, 
and which amounted to no inconsiderable sum, to repair 
to the house formerly mentioned. Tlie air was cold ; a 
heavy snow began to fall in the night ; the wind blew 
tempefituoualy ; and we were compelled to confront it. 

In leaving her dwelling, in which she had spent her 
whole life, the unhappy girl gave way afresh to her sor- 
row. It made her feeble and helpless. When placed 
upon the horse, she was scarcely able to maintain her 
seat. Already chilled by the cold, blinded by the drift- 
ing snow, and cut by the blast, all my remonstrances 
were needed to inspire her with resolution. 

I am not accustomed to regard the elements, or suffer 
them to retard or divert me from any design that I have 
formed. I had overlooked the weak and delicate frame 
of my companion, and made no account of her being 
less able to support cold and fatigue than myself. It 
was not till we had made some progress in our way, that 
I began to view, in their true light, the obstacles that 
wore to he encountered, I conceived it, however, too 
late to retreat, and endeavoured to push on with 
speed. 

My companion was a skilful rider, but her steed was 
refractory and unmanageable. She was able, however, 
to curb his spirit till we had proceeded ten or twelve 
miles from Malverton. The wind and the cold became 
too violent to be longer endured, and I resolved to stop 
at the first house which should present itself to my view, 
for the sake of refreshmeut and warmth. 

We now entered a wood of some extent, at the termi- 
nation of which I remembered that a dwelling stood. To 
pass this wood, therefore, with expedition, was all that 
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remained before we could reach a hospitable iwyluni. I 
endeavoured to sustain, by this information, the ainljing 
spirits of my companioa. While busy in conversing with 
her, a blast of irreaiatible force twisted off the highest 
branch of a tree before us. It fell in the midst of the 
road, at the distance of a few feet from her horse's head. 
Terrified by this accident, the horse started from the 
path, and, rushing into the wood, in a moment threw 
himself and hia rider on the ground, by encountering the 
rugged stock of an oak. 

I dismounted and flew to her succour. The snow was 
already dyed with the blood which flowiid from somo 
wound in her head, and she lay without sense or motion. 
My terrors did not hinder me from anxiously searching 
for the hurt which was received, and ascertaining the 
extent of the injui-y. Her forehead was considerably 
bruised ; but, to my unspeakable joy, the blood flowed 
from tlie nostrils, and was, therefore, to be regarded aa 
no mortal symptom. 

I lifted her in my arms, and looked around me for 
some means of relief. The house at which I proposed to 
stop was upwards of a mile distant. I remembered none 
that was nearer. To place the wounded girl on my own 
horse, and proceed gently to the house in question, was 
the Boie expedient ; but, at present, she was senseless, 
and might, on recovering, be too feeble to sustain her 
own weight. 

To recall her to life was my first duty ; but I was 
powerless, or unacquainted with the means. I gazed 
upon her features, and endeavoured, by pressing her in my 
arms, to inspire ber with some warmth. I looked towards 
the road, and listened for the wished-for sound of soma 
carriage that might be prevailed on to stop and receive 
her. Nothing was more improbable than that either 
pleasure or business would induce men to encounter so 
chilling and vehement a blast. To be lighted on by 
some traveller was, therefore, a hopeless event. 

Meanwhile, Eliza's swoon continued, and my alarm io- 
creaaed. What effect her half-frozen blodd would have 
in prolonging this condition, or preventing her return to 
life, awakened the deepest sppreheiuiatis. 1 left the 
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wood, still bearing her in my arms, and re-entered thfl 

road, from the desire of deecrjing, as soon as possible,-" 
tbe coming passenger. I looked this way and that, and 
again listened. Nothing but the sweeping blast, rent 
and fallen branches, and snow that tilled and obscured 
the air, were perceivable. Each moment retarded the 
course of my own blood and stiffened my sinews, and 
made the state of my companion more desperate. How 
was I to act ? To perisli myself, or see her pcriab, waa 
an ignoble fate ; courage and activity were still able to 
avert it. My horse stood near, docile and obsequious ; 
to mount him and to proceed on my way, holding my 
lifeless burden in my arms, waa all that remained. 

At this moment my attention was called by several 
voices issuing from the wood. It was the note of gayety 
and glee. Presently a sleigh, with several persona of 
both sexes, appeared, in a road which led through the 
forest into that in which I stood. They moved at a quick 
pace, but their voices were hushed, and they checked the 
speed of their horses, on discovering us. No occurrence 
was more auspicious than this ; for I relied with perfect 
confidence on the benevolence of these persons, and, as 
aoon as tbey came near, claimed their assistance. 

My story was listened to with sympathy, and one of 
the young men, leaping from the sleigh, assisted me in 
placing £liza in the place which be had left. A female, 
of aweet aspect and engaging manners, insisted npon 
turning back and hastening to the bouse, where it seems 
her father resided, and which the party had just left. I 
rode after tbe sleigh, which in a few minutes arrived at 
the house. The dwelling was spacious and neat, and s 
venerable man and woman, alarmed by tbe quick return 
of the young people, came forth to know the cause. 
They received their guest with the utmost tenderness, 
and provided her with all tlie accommodations which her 
condition required. Their daughter relinquished the 
scheme of pleasure in which she had been engaged, and, 
compelling her companions to depart without her, re- 
mained to nurse and console the sick. 

A little time showed that no lasting injury had been 
Buffered. Contusions, more troublesome than dangerous, 
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and easily curable by eucb applications ae mral and tra- 
ditional wisdom has discovered, were the only conae- 
quencea of the fall. My mind, being relieved from 
apprehenaiona on this score, had leisure to reflect upon 
the use which might be made of the present state of 
things. 

When I remarked the structure of this house, and the 
features and deportment of its inhabitants, methought I 
discerned a powerful resemblance between this family 
and Hadwin's. It seemed as if some benignant power 
had led us hither as to the moat suitable asylum that 
could be obtained ; and, in order to supply to the forlorn 
Eliza the place of those parents and that sister she had 
lost, I conceived that, if their concurrence could be 
gained, no abode was more auitable than this, l^a time 
was to be lost in gaining this concurrence. The curioaity 
!■£ our host and hostess, whoso name Was Curling, speedily 
afforded me an opportimity to discloae the history and 
real simation of my friend. There were no motives to 
reserve or prevarication. There was nothing which I did 
not faithfully and circumstantially relate. I concluded 
with stating my wishes that they would admit my friend 
as a boarder into their house. 

The old man was warm in his concurrence. His wife 
betrayed some scruples ; which, however, her husband's 
arguments and mine removed. I did not even suppress 
the tenor and destruction of the will, and the antipathy 
which Eliza had conceived for her uncle, and which I 
declared myaelf unable lo explain. It presently ap- 
peared that Mr. Curling had some knowledge of Philip 
Hadwin, and that the latter had acquired the repute of 
being obdurate and profligate. He employed ail means 
to accomplish his selfish ends, and would probably en- 
deavour to usurp the property which his brother had 
left. To provide against his power and his malice would 
be pai'ticularly incumbent on ua, and my new friend 
readily promised his assistance in the measures which ws 
should take to that end. 




CHAPTER XXXn. 

The state of my feelings may he easily conceived ti 
coDsiat of mixed, but, on the whole, of agreeable, sensa- 
tione. The death of Hadwin and his elder daughter 
could not be thought upon without keen regrets. These 
it was useless to indulge, and were outweighed by reflec- 
tionB on the personal security in which the survivor was 
now placed. It was hurtfnl to expend my unprofitable 
cares upon the dead, while there existed one to whom 
they could be of essential benefit, and in whose happi- 
ness they would find an ample compensation, 

This happiness, however, was still incomplete. It was 
still espoGod to hazard, and much remained to be done 
before adequate provision was made against the worst 
of evils, poverty. I now found that Eliza, being only 
fifteen years old, stood in need of a guardian, and that 
the forms of law required that some one should make 
himself her father's administrator. Mr. Curling, being 
tolerably conversant with these subjects, pointed out the 
mode to be pursued, and engaged to act on this ocoasioa 
as Eliza's friend. 

There was another topic on which my happiness, as 
well as that of my friend, required us to form some de- 
cision, I formerly mentioned, that, during my abode at 
Malverton, I had not been insensible to the attractions 
of this girl. An affection had stolen upon me, for which 
it was easily discovered that I should not have been de- 
nied a suitable return. My reasons for stifling these 
emotions, at that time, have been mentioned. It may 
now be asked, what effect subsequent events had pro- 
duced on my feelings, and how far partaking and re- 
lieving her distresses had revived a passion which may 
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readily be supposed to have been, at no time, entireljj^^^| 
extiDguiebed. -^^H 

The impedimenta which then existed were removed. *■ 
Our union would no longer risk the resentment or sor- 
row of her excellent parent. She had no longer a eister 
to divide with her the property of the farm, and make 
what was sufficient for both, when living together, too 
little for either separately. Her youth and simplicity 
required, beyond most others, a legal protector, and her 
happiness was involved in the success of those hopes 
which she took no pains to conceal. 

Ab to me, it seemed at first view as if every incident 
conspired to determine my choice. Omitting all regard 
to the happiness of others, my own interest could not 
fail to recommend a scheme by which the precious benefits 
of competence and independence might be honestly ob- 
tained. The excursions of ray fancy had sometimes 
carried me beyond the bounds prescribed by my situa- 
tion, bnt they were, nevertheless, limited to thut ficM to 
which I had once some prospect of acquiring a title. 
All I wanted for the basis of my gaudiest and most 
dazzling structures was ft hundred acres of plough-land 
and meadow. Here my spirit of improvement, my zeal 
to invent and apply new maxims of household luxury 
and convenience, new modes and instruments of tillage, 
new arts connected with orchard, garden, and cornfield, 
were supphed with abundant scope. Though the want 
of these would not benumb my activity, or take away 
content, the possei^Hion would confer exquisite and per- 
manent enjoyments. 

My thoughts have ever hovered, over the images of 
wife and children with more delight than over any other 
images. My fancy was always active on this theme, and 
its reveries sufliciently ecstatic and glowing; but, since 
my intercourse with this gu-l, my scattered visions were 
collected and concentrated. I had now a form and fea- 
tures before me ; a sweet and melodious voice vibrated 
in my ear ; my soul was filled, as it were, with her liiiua- 
ments and gestures, actions and looks. All ideas, pos- 
sessing any relation to beauty or sex, appeared to assume 
this shape. They kept an immovable place in my mind. 
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ttey diffused Kround them an ineffable complacency 
Love 13 merely of value aa a prelude to a more tender, 
intimate, and eacrod union. Was I not in love? and 
did I not pant after the irrevocable bounds, the bound- 
less privileges, of wedlock ? 

The question which others might ask, I have aeked 
myself: — Was I not in love? I am really at a loss for 
an answer. There seemed to be irresistible weight in 
the reasons why I should refuse to marry, and even for- 
bear to foster love in my friend. I considered my youth, 
nay defective education, and my limited views. I had 
passed from my cottage into the world. I had acquired, 
even in my transient sojourn among the busy haunts of 
men, more knowledge than the lucubrations and employ- 
ments of all my previous years had conferred. Rence 
I might infer the childlike immaturity of my understand- 
ing, and the rapid progress I was still capable of making. 
Was this an age to form an irrevocable contract; to 
choose the companion of my future life, the associate of 
my schemes of intellectual and benevolent activity ? 
^ I had reason to contemn my own acquisitions ; but 
were not those of Eliza etill more slender? Could I 
rely upon the permanence of her equanimity and her 
docility to my instructions? What qualities might not 
time nnfold, and how little was I qualified to estimate 
the character of one whom no vicissitude or hardship 
had approached before the death of her father, — whose 
ignorance was, indeed, great, when it could justly be 
said even to exceed my own ! 

Should I mix with the world, enroll myself in different 
classes of society, be a witness to new scenes ; might 
not my modes of judging undergo essential varia- 
tions ? Might I not gain the knowledge of beings whose 
virtue was the gift of experience and the growth of 
knowledge? who joined to the modesty and charms 
of woman the benefits of education, the matni-ity and 
steadfastness of age, and with whose character and sen- 
Simeots my own would be much more congenial than 
they could possibly be with the extreme youth, rustic 
simplicity, and mental imperfections of Eliza Hadwin ? 

To say truth, I was now conscious of a revolution in 
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She was not exempt from passion, but this p&aslon, 1,1 
thought, was young, and easily estinguiahed. ■ 

In & short time iier health was restored, and her grief 
melted down into a tender melancholy, I chose a suit- 
able moment, when not embarrassed by the presence of 
others, to reveal my thoughts. My diaclosure was in- 
genuous and perfect. I laid before her the whole train 
of my thoughts, nedrly in the order, though in diffcreat 
and more copious terms thaji those, in which I have just 
explained thom to you, I concealed nothing. The im- 
pression which her artless loveliness hod made upon me 
at Malverton ; my motives for estranging myself from 
her society ; the nature of my present feelings with re- 
gard to her, and my belief of the state of her heart; 
the reasonings into which I had entered ; the advan- 
tages of wedlock and its inconveniences; and, finally, 
the resolution I had formed of seeking the city, and, 
perhaps, of crossing the ooea,n, were minutely detailed. 

She interrupted me not, but chauging looks, blushes, 
flutterings, and sighs, showed her to be deeply and vari- 
ously affected by my discourse. I paused tor some ob- 
servation or comment. She seemed conscious of my ex- 
Eectation, but had no power to speak. Overpowered, at 
mgth, by her emotions, she burst into tears. 

I was at a lose in what manner to construe these symp- 
toms. I waited till her vehemence was somewhat Buh- 
sided, and then said, "What think you of my schemes? 
Your approbation is of some moment: do you approve 
of them or not?" 

This question excited some little resentment, and she 
answered, "You have left me nothing to say. Go, and 
he happy; no matter what becomes of me. I hope I 
shall be able to take care of myself." 

The tone in wliich this was said had something in it 
of upbraiding. "Your happiness," said I, "is too dear 
to me to leave it in danger. In tbis house you will not 
need my protection, but I shall never be so far from you 
as to be disabled from hearing how you fare, by letter, 
and of being active for your good. You have some 
money, which you must husband well. Any rent from 
your farm cannot be soon expected; but what you have 
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got, if you remain with Mr. Curling, will pay your board 
and all otber expenses for two years ; but you must be 
a good economist. I shall expect," continued I, with a 
serious smile, "a punctual account of all your sayings 
and doings. I must know how every minute is employed 
and every penny is expended, and, if I find you erring, 
I must tell you so in good round terras." 

These words did not dissipate the sullenness which her 
looks had betrayed. She still forbore to look at me, 
and aaid, '• I do not know how I should tell you every 
thing. You care so little about me that — I should only 
be troublesome, I am old enough to think and act for 
myself, and shall advise with nobody but myself." 

"That is true," said I. "I shall rejoice to see you 
independent and free. Consult your own understanding, 
and act according to its dictates. Nothing more is want- 
ing to make you useful and happy. I am anxious to re- 
turn to the city, but, if you will allow me, will go first 
to Mulverton, see that things are in duo order, and that 
old Caleb is well. From thence, if you please,! will 
call at your uncle's, and tell him what has happened. 
He may, otherwise, entertain pretensions and form views 
erroneous in themselves and injurious to you. He may 
think himself entitled to manage your estate. Ue may 
either suppose a will to have been made, or may actually 
have heard from your father, or from others, of that 
which you burnt, and in which he was named executor. 
His boistorous and sordid temper may prompt him to 
seize your house and goods, unless seasonably apprized 
of the truth; and, when he knows the truth, he may 
start into rage, which I slioll be more fitted to encounter 
than you. I am told that anger transforms him into a 
ferocious roadman. Shall I call upon him?" 

She shuddered at the picture which I had drawn of 
her uncle's character; but this emotion quickly gave 
place to self- up braiding for the manner in which she hud 
repelled my proffers of service. She melted once more 
into tears, and exclaimed, — 

" I am not worthy of the pains yon take for me, I 
am unfeeling and ungi'ateful. Why should I think ill 
of you for despieuig me, when I despise myself?" 
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"You do yourself injustice, my frieud. I think I a 
your most secret thoughts; and these, instead of e 
citing anger or contempt, only awaken compassion and 
tcndvrness. You love; and must, therefore, conceive 
my conduct to be perverse and cruel. I counted on 
yuur harbouring such thoughts. Time only and reflec- 
tion will enable you to see my motives in their true light. 
Hereafter you will recollect my words, and find them 
sufficient to justify my conduct. You will acknowledge 
the propriety of my engaging in the cares of tUe world 
tefore I sit down in retirement and ease." 

"Ah! how much you mistake me! I admire and ap- 
prove of your schemes. What angers and dtstresees me 
IB, that you think me unworthy to partake of your cares 
and labours ; that you regard my company as an obstacle 
and encumbrance ; that assistance and counsel must all 
proceed from you; and that no scene is fit fur me, but 
what you regard as slothful and inglorious. 

" Hiive I not the same claims to be wise, and active, and 
courageous, as you? If I am ignorant and weak, do I not 
owe it to the same cause that has made you soV and will 
not the same means which promote your improvement be 
likewise useful to me ? You desire to obtain knowledge, by 
travelling and conversing with many persons, and study- 
ing many sciences; but you desire it for yourself alone, 
Me you think poor, weak, and contemptible; fit for 
nothing but to spin and churn. Provided I exist, am 
screened from the weather, have enough to eat and drink, 
you are satisfied. As to strengthening my mind and 
enlarging my knowledge, these things are valuable to 
you, but on me they are thrown away, I deserve not 
the gift." 

This strain, simple and just as it was, was wholly nn- 
expocted. I was surpriaod and disconcerted. In my 
previous reasonings I had certainly considered her sex 
as utterly unfitting her for those scenes and pursuits to 
which I had destined myself. Not a doubt of the 
validity of my conclusion had insinuated itself; but now 
my belief was shaken, though it was not subverted. 
I could not deny that human ignorance was curable by 
the same means in one sex as in the other; that forti- 
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tnde and akill were of no less value to one than to the ■ 
other. 

Questionless, my friend was rendered, by her age and 
inexperience, if not by sex, more helpless and dependent 
than I ; but had I not been prone to overrate the diffi- 
culties which I should encounter? Had 1 not deemed 
unjustly of her constancy and force of mind ? Marriage 
would render her property joint, and would not compel 
me to take up my abode in the woo<ls, to abide forever in 
one spot, to shackle my curiosity, or limit my excursions. 

But marriage was a contract awful and irrevocable. 
Was this the woman with whom my reason enjoined me 
to blend my f;ite, without the power of dissolution? 
Would not time unfold qualities in her which I did not 
at present suspect, and wliich would evince an incurable 
difference in our minds? Would not time lead me to 
the feet of one who more nearly approached that stand- 
ard of ideal excellence which poeta and romancers had 
exhibited to my view? 

These considerations were powerful and delicate. I 
knew not in what terms to state them to my companion, 
BO as to preclude the imputation of arrogance or inde- 
corum. It became me, however, tu be explicit, uid to 
excite her resentment rather than mislead her judgment. 
She collected my meaning from a few words, and, in- 
terrupting me, said, — 

"How very low is the poor Eliza in your opinion! 
We are, indeed, both too yonng to be married. May I 
not see you, and talk with you, without being your wife? 
May I not share your knowledge, relieve your cares, 
and enjoy your confidence, as a sister might do? May 
I not accompany you in your journeys and studies, as 
one friend accompanies another? My property may be 
yours; you may employ it for your benefit and mine; 
not because you are my hushand, but my friend. You 
ore going to the city. Let me go along with yon. Let 
me live where yon live. The house tliat is large enough 
to hold you will hold mo. The fare that is good e 
for you will be luxury to me. Oh ! let it ' 

JO"-, 

" You cannot think how a tadi 
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inquisitive, I win be. How tenderly I will nurse ytm 
when sick ! it is possible jou may be sick, you know, and, 
no one in the world will be half bo watchful and affection- 
ate as I shall be. Will you let me?" 

In saying this, her earnestness gave new puthoa to her 
voice. Insensibly she put her face close to mine, and, 
transported beyond the usual bounds of reserve by the 
charms of that picture which her fancy contemplated, 
she put her Hps to my cheek, and repeated, in a melting 
accent, "Will yoo let me?" 

You, my friends, who have not seen Eliza Hadwin, 
cannot conceive what effect this entreaty was adapted to 
produce in me. She has surely the sweetest voice, the 
most speaking features, and most delicate symmetry, 
that ever woman possessed. Her guileless simplicity 
and tenderness made her more enchanting. To be the 
object of devotion to a heart so fervent and pnre was, 
eurely, no common privilege. Thus did she tender me 
herself; and was not the gift to be received with eager- 
ness and gratitude ? 

No. I was not so much a stranger to mankind as to 
acquiesce in this scheme. As my sister or my wife, the 
world would suffer us to reside under the same roof; to 
apply to common use the same property ; and daily to 
enjoy the company of each other; but she was not my 
sister, and marriage would be an act of the grossest 
indiscretion. I explained to her, in few words, the 
objections to which her project was liable, 

"Well, then," said slie, "let me live in tho next house, 
in the neighbourhood, or, at least, in the same city. Let 
me be where I may see you once a day, or once a week, 
or once a month. Shut me not wholly from your so- 
ciety, and the means of becoming, in time, less ignorant 
and foolish than I now am." 

After a pause, I replied, " I love you too well not to 
comply with this request. Perhaps the city will be as 
suitable a residence as any other for you, as it will, for 
some time, be most convenient to me. I shall be better 
able to watch over your welfare, and supply you with the 
means of improvement, when you are within a small dis- 
tance. At present, you must consent to remain here. 
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while I visit your uncle, and afterwards go to the city, i 
I shall look out for you a suitable lodging, and inform | 
you when it is found. If you then continue in the same j 
mind, I will come, and, having gained the approbation i 
of Mr. Curling, will conduct you to town." Here ended f 
our dialogue. 




CHAPTER XXXin. 

TaoDflB I had consented to this scheme, I was t 
Bcioas that some hazards Btl4>nded it. I was afraid of 
calumny, which might trouble the peace or destroy 
the reputattOD of my friend. I was afraid of my own 
weakness, which might be seduced into an indiscreet 
marriage by the charms or sufferings of this bewitching 
creature. I felt that there was no price too dear to save 
her from slander. A fair fame is of tlic highest im- 
portance to a young female, and the loss of it bat 
riorly supplied by the testimony of her own conscience, 
had reason for tenfold solicitude ou this account, since 
I was her only protector and friend. Hence, I cherished 
some hopes that time might change her views, and sug- 
gest less dangerous schemes. Meanwhile, I was to lose 
so time in visiting Malverlon and Philip Hadwin. 

About ten days had elapsed since we had deserted 
Malverton. These were days of successive Btonna, and 
travelling had been rendered inconvenient. The weather 
was now calm and clear, and, early in the morning that 
ensued the dialogue which 1 have just related, I set out 
on horseback. 

Honest Caleb was found eating his breakfast nearly 
in the spot where he had been first discovered. He 
answered my inquiries by saying, that, two days after 
our departure, several men had come to the house, 
one of whom was Philip Hadwin. They had interro- 
gated him as to the condition of the farm, and the pur- 
pose of his remaining on it. William Hadwin they 
know to have been some time dead; but where were the 
girls, his daughters ? 

Caleb answered that Susy, the eldest, was likewise 
dead. 
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These tidings excited astonishment. When died she, , 
and how, and where was she buried ? 

It happened two days before, and ahe was buried, he 
believed, but could not tell where. 

Not tell where ? By whom, then, was she buried ? 

Rcftlly, he could not tell. Some strange man came 
there just as she was dying. He went to the room, and, 
when ahe was dead, took her away, but what he did with 
the body was more than he could say, but he had a 
notion that he buried it. The man stayed till the morn- 
ing, and then went off with Lizsiy, leaving him to keep 
house by himself. He had not seen either of them, nor, 
indeed, a single soul since. 

This was all the information that Caleb could afford 
the visitants. It was bo lame and incredible that they 
began to charge the man with falsehood, and to threat^ 
him with legal animadversion. Just then Mr. Ellis en- 
tered the house, and, being made acquainted with tho 
subject of discourse, told all that he himself knew. He 
related the midnight visit which I had paid him, ex- 
plained my former situation in the family, and my dis- 
appearance in September. He stated the advice he had 
given me to carry Ehza to her uncle's, and my promise 
to comply with his counsel. The undo declared he had 
seen nothing of his niece, and Caleb added, that, when 
she set out, slie took the road that led to town. 

These hints afforded grounds for much conjecture and 
suspicion. Ellis now mentioned some intelligence that 
he had gathered respecting nie in a late journey to -— — ■ 
It seems I was the son of an honest farmer in that quar- 
ter, who married a tidy girl of a milkmaid that lived 
with bira. My father had detected me in mak' 
atrocious advances to my mother-in-law, and had turned 
me out of doors, I did not go off, however, without 
rifling bis drawer of some hundreds of dollars, which he 
had laid up against a rainy day. I w.ia noted for such 
pranks, and was hated by all the neighbours for my pride 
and laziness. It was easy, by comparison of ciicum- 
stances, for Ellis to ascertain that Hadwin's servant | 
Mervyn was the same against whom such heavy cbargca 
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PreTiously to this journey, he had heard of 
Hadwin, who was iuud in piaise of niy diligence, 
brietj, and modesty. For his part, be had always ' 
cautious of giving coontcnauce to vagrants that i 
from nobody knew where, and worked their way with a 
plausihte tongue. Ho was not surprised to heiir it whis- 
pered that Betsy Hadwin had fallen in love with the 
youth, and now, no doubt, he had porsuaded her to run 
away with biin. The heiress of a fine farm was a prize 
not to be met with every day. 

Philip broke into rage at this news; swore that if it 
turned out so, his niece should starve upon the town, 
and that he would take good care to balk the tad. His 
brother he well knew had left a will, to which he was 
executor, and that this will would in good time be forth- 
cBming. After much talk and ransacking the house, 
and swearing at his ti-uant niece, he and his company 
departed, charging Caleb to keep the house and its con- 
tents for his use. This was ail that Caleb's memory 
had retained of that day's proceedings. 

Curling had lately commented on the character of 
Philip Hadwin. This man was totally unlike his brother, 
was a noted brawler and bully, a tyrant to his children, 
a plague to his neighbours, and kept a rendezvoiM for 
drunkards and idlers, at the sign of tho Bull's Head, at 

. He was not destitute of parts, and was no leas 

dreaded for cunning than malignity. He was covet- 
ous, and never missed an opportunity of overreaching 
his neighbour. Tiiere was no doubt that his niece's 
property would be embcEzled should it ever come into 
his hands, and any power which he might obtain over 
her person would be exercised to her destruction. His 
children were tainted with the difisoluteness of their 
father, and marriage had not repaired the reputation of 
his daughters, or cured them of depravity: this was the 
man whom I now proposed to visit. 

I scarcely need to say that the calumny of Betty 
Lawrence gave me no uneasiness. My father liad no 
doubt been deceived, as well as my father's neighbom-s, 
by the artifices of this woman, I passed among thera 
for a thief and a profligate, but their error had hitherto 
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been harmless to me. The time might come which 
should confute the tale without my efforts. Betty, 
sooner or later, would drop her ma^k, and aflbrd the 
antidote to her own poisons, unless some new incident 
should occur to make me hapten the catusti-opho. 

I arrived at Hadwin's house. I was received with 
some attention as a guest. I looked, among the pimpled 
visages that filled the piazza, for that of the landlord, 
but found him in an inner apartment with two or three 
more seated round a tahle. On intimating my wish to 
apeak with him alone, the others withdrew. 

Hadwin's visage had some traces of resemblance to 
his brother; but the meek, placid air, pale cheeks, and. 
slender form of the latter were powerfully contrasted 
with the bloated arrogance, imperious brow, and robust 
limba of the former. This man's rage was awakened by 
a straw; it impelled him in an instant to oaths and buf- 
fetings, and made his life an eternal brawl. The sooner 
my interview with such a personage should be at an end, 
the better. I therefore explained the purpose of my 
coming as fully and in as few words as possible. 

"Your name, sir, is Philip Iladwin, Your brother 
William, of Malverton, died lately and left two daugh- 
ters. The youngest only is now alive, and I come, com- 
missioned from her, to inform you that, aa no will of her 
father's is extant, she is preparing to administer to hia 
estate. As her father's brother, she thought you en- 
titled to this information." 

The change which took place in the countenance of 
this man, during this address, was remarkable, but not 
easily described. His cheeks contracted a deeper crim- 
son, hia eyes sparkled, and his face assumed an expres- 
sion in which curiosity was mingled with rage. He bent 
forward, and said, in a hoarse and contemptuous tone, 
" Pray, is your name Mervyn ?" 

I answered, without hesitation, and as if the question 
were wholly unimportant, "Yes; my name ia Mervyn." 

"God damn it! You then are the damned rascal" — 
(hut permit me to repeat his speech without the oaths 
with which it was plentifully interlarded. Not threo 
words were uttered without being garnished with a— 
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"Goil damn it!" "damnation!" "I'll be damnod 
hell if" — ami the like energetic eipletives.) " You thi 
are tiie rascal that robbed Billy's house ; that ran away 
with the fool his daughter ; peranaded her to burn her 
father's will, and have the hellish impudence to come into 
this house ! But I thonk you for it. I was going to look 
for you; you've saved me Irouhte. I'll settle all ac- 
counts with you here. Fair and softly, my good lad ! 
If I don't bring you to the gallows — If I let you escape 
without such a dressing ! Damned impudence ! Follow ! 
I've bcdn at Malverton. I've hoard of your tricks. So ! 
finding the will not quite to your mind, knowing that the 
executor would balk your Bchemes, you threw the will 
into the fire ; you robbed the house of all the cash, aodl 
made off with the girl ! — The old fellow saw it all, bjkI' 
will swear to the truth." ' 

These words created some Burprise. I meant not to 
conceal from this man the tenor and destruction of the 
will, nor even the measures which hia niece had taken or 
intended to take. What I supposed to be unknown to 
hira appeared to have been communicated by the talk- 
ative Caleb, whose mind was more inquisitive and less 
sluggish than first appearances had led me to imagine. 
Instead of moping by the kitchen-fire when Eliza and I 
were conversing in an upper room, it now appeared that 
he had reconnoitred our proceedings through some key- 
hole or erovice, and had related what he had seen to 
Hadwin. 

Hadwin proceeded to exhaust his rage in oaths and 
menaces. He frequently clenched his fist and thrust it 
in my face, drew it back aa if to render his blow more 
deadly ; ran over the same series of exclamations on my 
impudence and villany, and talked of the gallows and 
the whipping-poat ; enforced each word by the epithets 
damnable and hellish; closed each sentence with — "and 
be curst to you!" 

There was but one mode for me to pursue ; all forcible 

opposition to a man of his strength was absurd. It was 

my province to make his anger confine itself to words, 

and patiently to wait till the paroxysm should end or 

ibaide of itself. To effect this purpose, I kept my seat. 
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and carefullj excluded from my countenance every indi*. 
cation of timidity and panic on the one hand, and of 
scorn and defiance on the other. My look and attitude 
were thoae of a man who expected harsh words, but who 
entertained no suspicion that blows would be inflicted. 

I was indebted for my safety to an inflexible adherence 
to this medium. To have strayed, for a moment, to either 
side, would have brought upon me his blows. That he 
did not instantly resort to violence inspired me with 
courage, since it depended on myself whetlier food should 
be supplied to his passion. Hii.go must either progresa 
or decline ; and, since it was in total want of provoca- 
tion, it could not fait of gradually subsiding. 

My demeanour was calculated to damp the flame, not 
only by its direct influence, but by diverting his attention 
from the wrongs which he had received, to the novelty of 
my behaviour. The disparity in size and strength be- 
tween us was too evident to make him believe that i con- 
fided in my sinews for my defence ; and, since I betrayed 
neither contempt nor fear, he could not but conclude that 
I trusted to my own integrity or to his moderation. I 
seized the first pause in his rhetoric to enforce this seatt'. 4 

" You are angry, Jlr. Hadwin, and are loud in your 
throats ; but they do not frighten me. They excite no 
apprehension or alarm, because I know myself able to 
convince you that I have not injured you. This is an 
inn, and I am your guest. I am sure I shall find better 
entertainment than blows. Come," continued I, smiling, 
" it is possible that I am not so mischievous a wretch aa 
your fancy paints me, I have no claims npon your niece 
but that of friendship, and she is now in the house of an 
I honest man, Mr. Curling, where she proposes to continue 

h as long OS is convenient. 

I " It is true that your brother left a will, which hia 

H daughter burnt in my presence, becatiso she dreaded the 

H authority which that will gave yon, not only over her 

H property, hut person. It is true that on leaving the 

I house she took away the money which was now her own, 

I and which was necessary to subsistence. It is true that 
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keeping. 1 am answerable for nothing more. As to yon, 

I moant not to injure you ; I advised not the burning of 
the will. I was a. stranger, till after that event, to your- 
character. I knew neither good nor ill of you. I can«r^ 
to tell you all this, because, as Eliaa'a uucle, you had all 
right to the information." 

" So ! you come to toll me that she burnt the will, and 
is going to administer — to wliat, I beseech you 1 To her 
father's property? Ay, I warrant you. But take thia 
along with you : — that property is mine ; land, bouae, 
stock, every thing. All is safe and snug under cover ot'd 
a mortgage, to which Billy was kind enough to add »■■■ 
bond. One was sued, and the other entered up, & week 
ago. So that all is safe under my thnmb, ana the girl 
may whistle or starve for me. I shall give myself no 
concern about the strumpet. You thought to get a prize; 
but, damn me, you've met with your match in me. Phil 
Hatldin's not so easily choused, I promise you. I in- 
tended to give you this news, and a drubbing into the 
bargain ; but you may go, and make baste. She burnt 
the will, did she, because I was named in it, — and sent 
you to tell me so ? Good souls ! It was kind of yon, 
and I am bound to be thankful. Take her back news of 
the mortgage ; and, as for you, leave my bouse. Yon 
may go scot-free this time ; hut I pledge my word for a 
sound beating when you next enter these doors. I'll pay 
it to you with interest. Leave my house, I say!" 

"A mortgage," said I, in a low voice, and affecting 
not to hear his commands; "tliat will be sad news for 
my friend. Why, sir, you are a fortunate man. Mal- 
Tertou is an excellent spot ; well watered and manured ; 
newly and completely fenced ; not a larger bam in the 
county; oxen and horses and cows in the best order; I 
never set eyes on a finer orchard. By my faith, sir, you 
are a fortunate man. But, pray, what have you for din- 
ner? I am hungry as a wolf. Order me a beef-steak, 
and some potation or other. The bottle there, — it ia 
cider, I take it; pray, push it to this side." Saying 
this, I stretched out my hand towards the bottle which 
Stood before him. 

I confided in the power of a fearless and sedate man- 
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ner. Methought that, as anger was the food of anger, 
it must unavoidably subside in a contest with equabilitj. 
This opinion waa intuitive, rather than the product of 
experience, and perhaps I gave no proof of my sagacity' j 
in hazarding my safety on its truth. Hadvin's charoo- J 
ter made him dreaded and oheyed by all. He had been: 
accustomed to ready and tremulous submission from men 
far more brawny and robust than I was, and to find his 
most vehement menaces and gestures totally inefl'ectual 
on a being so slender and diminutive at once wound up 
his rage and excited his astonishment. One motion 
counteracted and suspended the other. He lifted his 
hand, but delayed to strike. One blow, applied with bis 
usual dexterity, was sufGcient to destroy me. Though 
seemingly careless, I was watchful of bis motions, and 
prepared to elude the stroke by shrinkiug or stooping. 
Meanwhile, I stretched my hand far enougn to seize the 
bottle, and, pouring its contents into a tumbler, put it to 
my lips : — 

" Come, sir, I drink your health, and wish you speody 
possession of Malverton. I have some interest with 
Elixa, and will prevail on her to forbear all oppoattioa 
and complaint. Why should she complain? While I , 
live, she shall not be a beggar. No doubt your claim is I 
legal, and therefore ought to be admitted. What the ! 
law gave, the law has taken away. Blessed be the dis- \ 
pensera of law ! Excellent cider ! open another bottle, I 
will you, and, I beseech, hasten dinner, if you would not \ 
see me devour the table." 

It was just, perliaps, to conjure up the demon avarice 
to fight with tlie demon anger. Reason alone would, in 
Bucb a contest, be powerless, but, in truth, I spoke with- 
out artifice or disguise. If his chthn were legal, opposi- 
tion would be absurd and pernicious. I meant not to 
rely upon bis own assertions, and would not acknowledg« 
the validity of his claim till I had inspected the (lce«L. | 
Having instituted suits, this was now in a public ollioa/ ■ 
and there the inspoation should be made. Meanwhile, 
no reason could be urged why I should part from him in 
anger, while his kindred to Eliza, and his title to her 
property, made it useful to secure Ida favour. It was 
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possible to obtaia a remission of his claims, even whea^ 
the law enforced them ; it would be imprudent at least | 
to diminish the chances of remission by fostering hJA i 
wrath and provoking his enmity. 

" What !" he exclivimed, in a transport of fury, "a'n 
I master of my own house ? Out, I say !" 

These were harsh terms, but they were not accom- 
pniiied by gestures and tones so menacing as those which 
had before been used. It was plain that the tide, which 
80 lately threatened my destruction, had begun to re- 
cede. This encouraged me to persist. 

"Be not alarmed, my good friend," said I, placidly 
and smiling. " A man of your bono need not fear a 
pigmy like me. I shall scarcely he able to dethrone 
you in your own castle, with an army of hostlers, tap- 
sters, and cooks at your beck. You shall still be master 
here, provided you use your influence to procure me a 
dinner." 

His acquiescence in a pacific system was extremely 
reluctant and gradual. He laid aside one sullen tone 
and wrathful look after the other; und, at length, con- 
sented not only to supply me with a dinner, but to par- 
take of it with me. Nothing was more a topic of surprise 
to himself than his forbearance. He knew not how it 
was. He had never been treated so before. He was 
not proof against entreaty and submission ; but I had 
neither supplicated nor submitted. The stuff that I was 
made of was at once damnably tough and devilishly 
pliant. When he thought of my impudence, in staying 
in his house after he had bade mo leave it, he waa 
tempted to resume his passion. When he reflected on 
my courage, in making light of his anger, notwithatand- 
ing his known impetuosity and my personal inferioi-ity, 
he could not withhold his esteem. But my patience 
under his rebukes, my unalterable equanimity, and my 
ready consent to the validity of his claims, soothed and 
propitiated him. 

An exemption from blows and abuse was all that I 
could gain from this man. I told him the truth, with 
regard to my own history, so far as it was connected 
with the Hadwins. I exhibited, in affecting colours, 
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tho helpless condition of Eliza ; but could extort from 
him nothing but hie consent that, if she chose, she might 
come and live with him. lie would give her victuuls and 
clotboB for 80 much houso-work as ehe waa able to do. 
If she choae to live elsewhere, he promised not to molest 
her, or intermeddle in her concerns. The hoiiae and 
\-.m<\ were his by Inw, and he would have them. 

It was not my province to revile or expostulate with 
him. I stated what measures would be adopted by & 
man who regarded the interest of others more than hia 
own; who was anxious for the welfare of an innocent 
girl, connected with him so closely by the ties of kindred, 
and who was destitute of what is ouled natural frieuds. 
If he did not cancel, for her sake, his bond and mort- 

fuge, he would, at least, afford her a frugal maintenance. 
[e would extend to her, in all emergencies, his counsel 
and protection. 

All that, he said, was sheer nonsense. He could not 
sufficiently wonder at my folly, in proposing to him to 
make a free gift of a hundred rich acres, to a girl too 
who scarcely knew her right hand from her left ; whom 
the first cunning young roguo like myself would chouae 
out of the whole, and take hersdf into the bargain. 
But my folly was even surpassed by my impudence, 
since, as the/WVwrf of this girl, I was merely petitioning 
on my own account. I had come to him, whom I never 
saw before, on whom I had no claim, and who, as I well 
know, had reason to think me a sharper, and modestly 
said, "Hero's a girl who has no fortune. I am greatly 
in want of one. Pray, give her such an estate that you 
have in your possession. If you do, I'll marry her, and 
take it into my own hands." I might be thafikful that 
he did not answer such a petition with a horse- whipping. 
But if he did not give her his estate, he might extend to 
her, forsooth, his counsel and protection. "That I've 
ofl'ered to do," continued he. "She may come and live 
in my house, if she will. She may do some of the 
family work, I'll discharge the chambermaid to make 
room for her. Lizzy, if I remember right, has a pretty 
face. She can'l have a better market for it than as 
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cliambermaid to an inn. If she minds her p's and q'a 
she may make up a handsome Bum at the year's end." 

I thought it time to break o? the conference ; and, 
my dinner being finiabed, took my leave, leaving behind 
luo the character of a queer sort of chap. I speeded to 
the prothonotary'a office, which was kept in the village, 
and quickly ascertaiDed the truth of Hadwin'a preten- 
sions. There existed a mortgage, with bond and war- 
rant of attorney, to bo great an amonnt as would 
swallow up every thing at Malverton, Furnished with 
these tidings, I prepared, with a drooping heart, to re* 
turn to Mr. Curling's, 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

This incident necessarily produced a change in my 
views with regard to ray friend. Her fortune coiiBiated 
of a few hundreds of dollars, which, frugally adminia- 
tered, might procure decent accommodation in the 
country. When this was consumed, she must find anb- 
aistence in tending the big wheel or the milk-pail, unleua 
fortune should enable me to place her in a more favour* 
able situation. This state was, in some respects, but 
little different from that in which she had spent the 
former part of her life ; but, in her father's house, these 
employments were dignified by being, in some degree, 
voluntary, and relieved by frequent intervals of recrea- 
tion and leisure. Now they were likely to prove irksome 
and servile, in consequence of being performed for hire 
and imposed by necessity. Equality, parental solici- 
tudes, and sisterly endearments, would be wanting to 
lighten the yoke. 

These inconveniences, however, were imaginary. This 
was the school in which fortitude and independence were 
to be learned. Uabit, and the purity of rural manners, 
would, likewise, create anew those ties wbioli death had 
dissolved. The affections of parent and sister would be 
supplied by the fonder and more rational attachments of 
friendship. These toils were not detrimental to beauty 
or health. What was to be dreaded from them was their 
tendency to quench the spirit of liberal curiosity ; to 
habituate the person to bodily, rather than intellectual, 
exertions ; to supersede and create indifference or aver- 
sion to the only instruments of rational improvement, 
the pen and the book. 

This evil, however, was at some distance from EUza. 
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Iler present abode wM quiet and serene. Here 
might enjoy liomeatiu plcusures and opportuaitiea 
mental improvement for the coming twelvemonth 
least. This period would, perhaps, be sufficient for 

formation of studioua hahits. What echemea ghould be 
adopted for this end would he detecminod by the destiny 
to which I myself ahould be reserved. 

My path was already chalked out, and my fancy now 
pursued it with uiicomiuon pleasure. To reside in your 
family; to study your profeasion ; to pursue some sub- 
ordinate or casual mode of industry, by which I might 
purchase leisure for medioa! pursuits, for social recrea- 
tions, and for the study of mankind on your busy and 
thronged stage, was the scope of my wishes. Tbis des- 
tiny would not hinder punctual correspondence and oc- 
casional visits to Eliza. Her pen might be called into 
action, and her mind be awakened by books, and every 
hour be made to add to her stores of knowledge and 
enlarge the bounds of her capacity. 

I was spiritleas and gloomy when I left ; but re- 
flections on my future lot, and just views of the situation 
of my friend, insensibly restored my cheerfulness. I 
arrived at Mr. Curling's in the evening, and hastened to 
impart to Eliza the issue of my commission. It gave 
her uneasiness, merely as it frustrated the design, on 
which she had fondly mused, of residing in the city. 
She waa somewhat consoled by my proraisea of being 
her constant correspondent and occasional visitor. 

Next morning I set out on my journey hither, on foot. 
The way was not long ; tlie weather, though cold, waa 
wholesome and serene. My spirits were high, and I saw 
nothing in the world before me but sunshine and pros- 
perity. I was conscious that my happiness depended 
not on the revolutions of nature or the caprice of man. 
All without was, indeed, vicissitude and uncertainty; 
but within my bosom was a centre not to be shaken or 
removed. My pui-poses were honest and steadfast. 
Every aenae was the inlet of pleasure, because it was 
the avenue of knowledge ; and my soul brooded over 
the world to ideas, and glowed with exultation at the 
grandeur and beauty of its own creations. 
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This felicity waa too rapturous to be of long duration. 
I gradually dettcended from these heights ; and the re- 
roemhrance of past incidents, connected with the imagea 
of your family, to which I was returning, led my 
thoughts into a different channel. Welbeck and the un- 
happy girl whom he had betrayed ; Mra, Villars and 
Wallace, were recollected anew. The views which I had 
formed, for determining the fate and affording assistance 
to Ciemenza, were recalled. My former resolutions with 
regard to her had been suspended by the uncertainty in 
which the fate of the Kadwins was, at that time, wrapped. 
Had it not become necessary wholly to lay aside tbese 
resolutions ? 

That, indeed, was an irksome conclusion. No wonder 
that I struggled to repel it; that I fostered the doubt 
whether money was the only instrument of benefit; 
whether caution, and fortitude, and knowledge, were not 
the genuine preservatives from evil. Had I not the 
means in my hands of dispelling her fatal ignorance of 
Welbeck and of those with whom she resided? Was I 
not authorized, by my previous though slender inter- 
course, to seek her presence? 

Suppose I should enter Mrs. Villars's house, desire to 
be introduced to the lady, accost her with affectionate 
simplicity, and tell her the truth? Why be anxious to 
smooth the way? why deal in apologies, circuities, and 
innuendoes? All these are feeble and perverse refine- 
ments, unworthy of an honest purpose and an erect 
spirit. To believe her inaccessible to my visit was 
absurd. To wait for the permission of those whose in- 
terest it might be to shut out visitants was cowardice. 
This was an infringement of her liberty which M|uity 
and law equally condemned. By what right could she 
be restrained from intercourse with others? Doors and 
passages may be between her and me. With a purpose 
such as mine, no one bad a right to close the one or 
obstruct the other. Away with cowardly reluctances 
and clownish scruples, and let me hasten this moment to 
lier dwelling, 

Mrs. Villars is the portress of the mansion. She will 
probably present herself before me, and demand the 
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reason of my visit. What shall I say to her? The 
truth. To falter, or equivocate, or dissemblo to this 
voman would be wicked. Perhaps her character has 
been mtsundei-atood and maligned. Can I render her a 
greater service than to apprize her of the aBpersiona 
that have rested on it, and afford her the opportunity of 
vindication? Perhaps she is indeed selfish and profligate; 
the betrayer of youth and tLe agent of lasciviousness. 
Does she not deserve to know the extent of her errors 
and the ignominy of her trade? Does she not merit the 
compassion of the good and the rebukes of the wise? 
To shrink from the task would prove me cowardly and 
nnfirm. Tbua far, at least, let my courage extend. 

Alas! Clemenza is unacquainted with my language. 
My thoughts cannot make themselves apparent but by 
words, and to my words she wi!! be able to affis no meaning. 
Yet is not that a hasty decision? The version from the 
dramas of Zeno which I found in her toilet was probably 
hers, and proves her to have a speculative knowledge of 
our tongue. Near half a year has since elapsed, during 
which she has dwelt with talkers of English, and conse- 
quently could not fail to have acquired it. This conclusion 
is somewhat dubious, but experiment will give it certainty. 

Hitherto I had strolled along the path at a lingering 
pace. Time enough, methought, to reach your threshold 
between sunrise and moonlight, if my way had been 
three times longer than it was. Ton were the pleasing 
phantom that hovered before me and beckoned me 
forward. What a total revolution had occurred in the 
course of a few seconds! for thus long did my reasonings 
with regard to Clemenza and the Villars require to pass 
through my understanding, and escape, in half-muttered 
soliloquy, from my lips. My musclea trembled with 
eagerness, and I bounded forward with impetuosity. I 
saw nothing hut a vista of catalpas, leafless, loaded with 
icicles, and terminating in four chimneys and a painted 
roof. My fancy outstripped my footsteps, and was busy 
in pictming faces and rehearsmg dialogues. Presently 
I reached this new object of my pursuit, darted through 
the avenue, noticed that some windows of the house were 
imclosed, drew thence a hasty inference that the hojis^ 
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vaa not without inhabitants, and knocked, quickly and 
loudly, for admission. 

Some one within crept to the door, opened it with 
seeming caution, and jiiat far enough to allow the face to 
be seen. It was the timid, pale, and unwashed face of 
a girl who was readily supposed to be a servant, taken 
from a cottage, and turned into a bringer of wood and 
water and a scourer of tubs and trenches. She waited in 
timorous silence the delivery of my message. Was Mrs. 
Villars at home 7 

"No; she has gone to town," 

Were any of her daughters within? 

She could not tell ; she believed — she thought — which 
did I want? Miss Hetty or Miss Sally? 

"Let me see Miss Hetty," Saying this, I pushed 
gently against the door. The girl, half reluctant, yielded 
way; I entered the passage, and, putting my hand on 
the lock of a door that seemed to lead into a parlour,^ 
"Ib Miss Hetty in this room?" 

No; there was nobody there. 

"Go call her, then. Tell her there ia one who wishes 
to see her on important busineee, I will wait for her 
coming in this room." So saying, I opened the door, 
and entered the apartment, while the girl withdrew to 
perform my message. 

The parlour was spacious and expensively furnished, 
but an air of negligence and disorder was everywhere 
visible. The carpet was wrinkled and unswept; a clock 
on the table, in a glass frame, so streaked and spotted 
with dust as scai'Cely to be transparent, and the index 
motionless, and pointing at four instead of nine; embers 
scattered on the marble hearth, and tongs lying on the 
fender with the handle in the ashes ; a harpsichord, un- 
covered, one end loaded with secret, tumbled together in 
a heap, and the other with volumes of novels and plays, 
some on their edges, some on their backs, gaping open 
by the scorching of their covers; rent; blurred; stained; 
blotted; dog-eared; tables awry; chairs crowding each 
other; in short, no object but indicated the neglect — 
the ignorance of domestic neatness and economy. 

My kiswe was employed in smveying these objects 
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and in listening for the approach of Miss Hetty. Some 
minutes elapsed, and no one came. A reneon for delay 
was easily imagined, and I eummoncd patience to wait. 
I opened a book; touclied the instroment; Burvoyed the 
vases on the mantel-tree; the figures on the hangings, 
and the print of Apollo and the Sibyl, taken from Sal- 
vator, and hung over the chimney. I eyed my own 
shape and garb in the mirror, and asked how my rustic 
appearance would be regarded by that supercilious and 
voluptuous being to whom I was about to present 
myself. 

Presently the latch of the door was softly moved: it 
opened, and the simpleton, before described, appeared. 
Bhe spoke, but her voice was so full of hetiitation, and 
80 near a whisper, that much attention was needed to 
make out her words: — Miss Hetty was not at home; she 
was gone to town with her mistrexs. 

This was a tale not to be credited. How was I to 
act? She persisted in maintaining the truth of it. — 
"Well, then," said I, at length, "tell Miss Sally that I 
wish to speak with her. She will answer my purpose 
just as well." 

Mias Sally was not at home neither. She had gone 
to town too. They would not be back, she did not know 
when; not till night, she supposed. It was so indeed; 
none of them wasn't at home; none but she and Nanny 
in the kitchen: indeed there wasn't. 

" Go tell Nanny to come here ; I will leave my message 
with her." Sho withdrew, but Nanny did not receive 
the BumraonB, or thought proper not to obey it. All was 
vacant and still. 

My state vias singular and critical. It was absurd to 
prolong it; but to leave the house with my errand un- 
executed would argue imbecility and folly. To ascertain 
Clemenza's presence in this house, and to gain an inter- 
view, were yet in my power. Had I not boasted of a\j 
intrepidity in braving denials and commands when they 
endeavoured to obstruct my passage to this woman ? But 
here were no obstacles nor prohibition. Suppose the 
girl had said truth, that the matron and her daughters 
were absent, and that Nanny and herself were the only. 
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guardians of the maneion. So much the better. My 
design will not be opposed. I have only to mount the 
Btair, and go from one room to another till I find what 
I seek. 

There wna hazard, aa well ae plausibility, in this 
scheme. I thought it best once more to endeavour to 
extort information from the girl, and persuade her to be 
my guide to whomsoever the house contained. I put 
my hand to the belt and rung a brisk peal. No one 
came. I passed into the entry, to the foot of a stair- 
case, and to a back-window. Nobody was within hear- 
ing or sight. 

Once more I reflected on the rectitude of my inten- 
tions, on the possibility that the girl's assertions might 
be true, on the benefits of expedition, and of gaining 
access to the object of my visit without interruption or 
delay. To these considerations was added ,a sort of 
charm, not easily explained, and by no means justifiable, 
produced by the. very temerity and hazardnesa accom- 
panying this attempt. I thought, with scornful emotions, 
on the bars and hinderances which pride, and aaprice, 
and delusive maxims of decornrn, raise in the way of 
human intercourse. I spurned at those semblances and 
substitutes of honesty, and delighted to shake such fet- 
ters into air and trample such impediments to dust. I 
granted to see a human being, in order to promote her 
happiness. It was doubtful whether she was within- 
twenty paces of the spot where I stood. The doubt 
was to be aoived. How ? By examining the space. I 
forthwith proceeded to examine it. I reached the second 
story. I approached a door that was closed. I knocked. 
After a pause, a soft voice said, "Who is there?" 

The accents were as musical as those of Clcmenza, 
but were in other respects different. I had no topic to 
discuss with this person. I answered not, yet hesitated 
to withdraw. Presently the same voice was again 
heard: — "What is it you wiint? Why don't you 
answer? Come in!" 1 complied with the command, 
and entered the room. 

It was deliberation and foresight that led me hither, 
and not ohance or caprice, llence, instead of being 
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(liscoQcerted or vanquished by the objects that I aaw, 1 
waa tranquil and firm. My curiosity, however, made 
me a vigilant obaerver. Two femoleB, arrayed with 
voluptuous negligence, in a manner adiipted to the 
utmost seclusion, and seated in a careless attitude on a 
sofa, were now discovered. 

Butli darted glances at the door. One, who appeared 
to be the youngest, no sooner saw me, than she shrieked, 
and, starting from her seat, betrayed in the looks which 
she successively cast upon me, on herself, and on the 
chamber, whose apparatus was in no less confusion than 
that of the apartment below, her consciousness of the 
unseaeonableneHs of this meeting. 

The other shrieked likewise, but in her it seemed to 
be the token of surprise rather than that of terror. 
There was, probably, somewhat in my aspect and garb 
that suggertted an apology for this intrusion, as arising 
from simplicity and mistake. She thought proper, how- 
ever, to assume the air of one offended, and, looking 
Bt«rnly, — "How now, fellow," said she, "what is this? 
Why come you hither?" 

This questioner was of mature age, but had not passed 
the period of attractiveness and grace. All the beauty 
that nature had bestowed was still retained, but the por- 
tion bad never been groat. What she possessed was so 
modelled and embellished by such a carriage and dress 
as to give it most power over the senses of the gazer. 
In proportion, however, as it was intended and adapted 
to captivate those who know none but physical pleaanres, 
it was qualified to breed distaste and aversion in me. 

1 am sensible how much error may have lurked in thia 
decision, I had brought with me the belief of their 
being unchaste; and seized, perhaps with too much 
avidity, any appearance that coincided with my prepos- 
eessions. Yet the younger by no means inspired tho 
same disgust; though I had no reason to suppose her 
more unblemished than the elder. Her modesty seemed 
unaffected, and was by no means satisfiod, like that of 
the elder, witli defeating future curiosity. The con- 
sciousness of what had already been exposed filled her 
vith confusion, and she would have flown away, if her 
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companion bad not detained her by some degree of force. 
" What ails the girl ? There's nothing to be frightened 
at. Fellow !" she repeated, "what brings you here?" 

I advanced and stood before them, I looked stead- 
fastly, but, I believe, with neither effrontery nor anger, 
on the one who addressed me. I spoke in a tone serious 
and emphatical. " I come for the sake of speaking to a 
woman who formerly resided in this house, and probably 
resides here still, tier name is Clemenza Lodi. If she 
be here, I request you to conduct me to her instantly," 

Methought I perceived some inquietude, a less impe- 
rious and more inquisitive air, in this woman, on bearing 
the name of Clemenza. It was momentary, and gave 
way to peremptory looks. " What is your business, with 
her ? And why did you adopt this mode of inquiry ? A 
very extraordinary intrusion ! Be good enough to leave 
the chamber. Any questions proper to he answered 
will be answered helow." 

"I meant not to intrude or offend. It was not an 
idle or impertinent motive that led me hither. I waited 
below for some time after soliciting an audience of you 
through the servant. She assured me you were absent, 
and laid me under the necessity of searching for Cle- 
menza Lodi myself, and without a guide. I am anxious 
to withdraw, and request merely to be directed to the 
room which she occupies." 

"I direct you," replied she, in a more resolute tone, 
"to quit the room and the house." 

"Impossible, madam," I replied, still looking at her 
earnestly; "leave the house without seeing her! You 
might as well enjoin me to pull tlie Andes on niy head ! 
— to walk barefoot to Pekin! Impossible!" 

Some solicitude was now mingled with her anger. 
" This is strange insolence ! unaccountable behaviour . — 
begone from my room I will you compel me to call the 
gentlemen?" 

"Be not alarmed," said I, witli augmented mildness. 
There was, indeed, compassion and sorrow at my heart, 
and these must have somewhat influenced my looks. 
"Be not alarmed. I came to confer a benefit, not to 
perpetrate an injury. I came not to censure or ex- 
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postulate vith job, but merely to counsel and aid 1 
being tliat needa both; all I want is to eee her. In thll 
chamber I sought not you, but her. Only lead me to 
her, or tell me where she is. I will then rid yon of my 
presence." 

" Will you compel me to call those who will punish 
this insolence as it deserves?" 

" Dearest madam 1 I compel you to nothing. 
merely supplicate. I would ask you to lead me to theS 
gentlemen, if I did not know that there are none hut 
females in the house. It is you who must receive and 
comply with my petition. Allow me a moment's inter- 
view with Glemenza Lodi. Compliance will harm you 
not, but will benefit ber. What ia your objection V 

" This is the strangest proceeding ! the most singular 
conduct! Is this a place fit to parley with you? I 
warn you of the consequence of staying a moment 
longer. Depend upon it, you will sorely repent it." 

"You are obdurate," said I, and turned towards the 
younger, who listened to this discourse in tremorB and 
panic. I took her hand with an air of humility and 
reverence. "Here," said I, "there seems to be purity, 
innocence, and condescension. I took this house to be 
the temple of voluptuousness. Females I expected to 
find in it, but such only as traded in licentious pleasures; 
specious, perhaps not destitute of talents, beauty, and 
address, but dissolute and wanton, sensual and avari- 
cious; yet in this countenance and carriage there are 
tokens of virtue. I am bom to be deceived, and the 
semblance of modesty is readily assumed. Under this 
veil, perhaps, lurk a tainted heart and depraved appe- 
tites. Is it 80?" 

She made me no answer, but somewhat in her looks 
seemed to evince that my favourable prepossessions were 
just. I noticed likewise that the alarm of the elder was 
greatly increiised by this address to her companion. The 
thought suddenly occurred that this girl might be in cir- 
cumstances not unlike those of Clemenza Lodi; that she 
was not apprized of the character of her associates, and 
might by this meeting be rescued from similar evils. 

This suspicion filled me with tumultuous feelings. 
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Clemenza was for a time forgotten. I paid no attention 
to the looks or demeanour of the elder, but wn.s wholly 
occupied in gazing on the younger. My anxiety 
know the truth gave pathos and energy to my tones 
while I spoke; — 

" Who, where, what are you? Do you reside in this 
house? Are you a siBter or daughter in this family, or 
merely a visitant? Do you know the character, pro- 
fession, and views of your companions? Do you deem 
them virtuous, or know them to be profligate ? Speak ! 
tell me, I beseech you!" 

The maiden confusion which had just appeared in the 
countenance of this person now somewhat abated. She 
lifted her eyes, and glanced by turns at me and at her 
who sat by her side. An air of serious astonishment 
overspread her features, and she seemed anxious for me 
to proceed. The elder, meanwhile, betrayed the utmost 
alarm, again upbraided my audacity, commanded me to 
withdraw, and admonished me of the danger I incurred 
hy lingering. 

I noticed not her mterference, but again entreated to 
know of the younger her true state. She had no time 
to answer me, supposing her not to want the inclination, 
for Gvcry pause was filled by the clamorous importunities 
and menaces of the other. X began to perceive that my 
attempts were useless to this end, hut the chief and most 
estimable purpose was attainable. It was in my power 
to state the knowledge I possessed, through your means,' 
of Mrs. Villars and her daughters. This information 
might be superfluous, since she to whom it was given' 
might be one of this licentious family. The contrary, 
however, was not improbable, and my tidings, therefore, 
might be of the utmost moment to hor safety. 

A resolute and even impetuous manner reduced my inr 
oessant interrupter to silence. What I had to say, I com- 
pressed in a few words, and adhered to perspicuity and 
candour with the utmost care. I still held the hand that I 
had taken, and fixed my eyes upon her countennnce with 
a steadfastness that hindered her from Ufting hor eyes, 

" I know you not ; whether you be dissolute or chnste, 
I cannot tell. In either case, nowever, what I am going, 
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to B&T «tU be nsefoL Let me faithfulljr repeat what I 
have heard. It is mere nunoor. and I vouch not for iu 
tralh, Rmnoor as it io, I gubmit it to jour jadgmeotf 
and hope that it may guide you into paths of inooceuce 
and honour. 

"Mrs. Villara and Ler three daoghtt-re are English- 
women, who supported for h time an unblenmbed reputi ' 
tion, but who, at length, were buepectcd of carrying • 
the trade of prostitntion. This secret could not be cat 
cealed forerer. The protligatos who frequented their 
house betrayed thom. One of tbem, who died under 
their roof, after they had withdrawn from it into the 
country, disclosed to his kinsman, who attended hia 
death-bed, their genuine character. 

" The dying man liiewise related incidents in which I 
am deeply concerned. I have been connected with one 
by name Welbeck. In his hoase I met an unfortunate 
girl, who waa afterwards removed to Mrs. Villare'g, Her 
name was Clemenza Lodi. Residence in this house, under 
the control of a woman like Mrs. Villars and her daueh- 
ters, must be injurious to her innocence, and from tKis 
control I now come to rescue her," 

I tume<i to the elder, and continued, — " By all that 
is sacred, I adjure you to tell me whether Glemcnza Lodi 
he nnder this roof ! If she be not, whither has she gone ? 
To know this I came hither, and any difficulty or reluct- 
ance in answering will be useless ; till an answer be ob- 
tained, I will not go hence." 

During this speech, anger had been kindling in the 
bosom of this woman. It now burst upon me in a tor- 
rent of opprobrious epithets. I was a ^'illaiu, a calum- 
niator, a thief. I had lurked about the house, till those 
whose sex and strength enabled them to cope with me 
had gone. I had entered these doors by fraud. I was a 
wretch, guilty of the last excesses of insolence and insult. 

To repel these reproaches, or endure them, was equally 
useless. The satisfaction that I sought was only to be 
gained by searching the house. I left the room without 
speaking. Did I act illegally in passing from one story 
and one room to another? Did I really deserve the im- 
putations of rashness and insolence "i My behaviour, I 
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well know, was ambiguous and haznrdoue, and perhaps 
wanting in discretion, but my motives were unques- 
tionably pure. I aimed at nothing but the reecuo of a 
human creature from distress and aiahonour. 

I pretend not to the wisdom of experience and age; to 
the praise of forethought or subtlety. I choose the ob- 
vious path, and pursue it with headlong expedition. Good 
intentions, unaided by knowledge, will, perhaps, produce 
more injury than benefit, and therefore knowledge must 
be gained, but the acquisition is not momentary; is not 
bestowed unaaked and untoiled for. Meanwhile, we must 
not be inactive because we are ignorant. Our good pur- 
poses must hurry to performance, whether our know- 
ledge be greater or less. 




To explore the house in this manner was bo contrary 

to ordmary rulea, that the design was probably wholly 
unsuspected by tiie women whom I had just left. My 
silence, at parting, might have been ascribed by them to 
the intimidating influence of invectives and tk reals. 
Hence I proceeded in my search without interruption. 

Presently I reached a front chamber in the third story. 
The door was ajar. I entered it on tiptoe. Sitting on 
a low chair by the fire, I beheld a fcmalo figure, dressed 
in a negligent but not indecent manner. Her face, in 
the posture in which she sat, was only half seen. Its 
hues were sickly and pale, and in mouruful -unison with 
a feeble and emaciated form. Her eyes were fixed upon 
a babe that lay stretched upon a pillow at her feet. The 
child, like its mother, for such siie was readily imagined 
to be, was meagre aud cadaverous. Either it was dead, 
or could not be very distant from death. 

The features of Clemenza were easily recognised, 
though Eo contrast could be greater, in habit and shape 
and complexion, than that which her present bore to her 
former appearance. All her rosea had faded, and her 
brilliancies vanished. Still, however, there was somewhat 
fitted to awaken the tendereat emotions. There were 
tokens of inconsolable distress. 

Her attention was wholly absorbed by the child. She 
lifted not her eyes till I came close to her and stood 
before her. When she discovered me, a faint start was 
perceived. She looked at me for a moment, then, putting 
one spread hand before her eyes, she stretched out the 
other towards the door, and waving it in silence, as if to 
admonish me to depart. 
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This motion, however erapbatical, I could not obey. 

I wisbed to obtain ber attention, but knew not in what 
worda to claim it. I waa silent. In a mojoent she re- 
moved her hand from her eyes, and looked at me with 
new eagerneBB. Her features bespoke emotions wiiich, 
perhaps, flowed from my likeness to ber brother, joined 
with the memory of my connection with Welbeck. 

My situation was full of embarrassment. I was by 
no meana certain that my iangunge would be understood. 
I knew not in what light tbe policy and dissimulation of 
Welbeck might have taught her to regard me. What 
proposal, conducive to her comfort and her safety, could 
I make to her? 

Once more she covered her eyes, and exclaimed, in a 
feeble voice, "Go away! begone!" 

As if satisfied with this effort, she resumed her atten- 
tion to her child. She stooped and lifted it in her arms, 
gazing, meanwhile, on its almost lifeless features with 
intense anxiety. She crushed it to ber bosom, and, 
again looking at me, repeated, "Go awayl go away! 



There was somewhat in the lines of her face, in her 
tones and gestures, that pierced to my heart. Added to 
this, was my knowledge of her condition ; her friendless- 
ness; her poverty; the pangs of unrequited love; and 
her expiring infant. I felt my utterance choked, and 
my tears struggling for passage. I turned to the win- 
dow, and endeavoured to regain my tranquillity. 

" What was it," said I, " that brought me hither? The 
perfidy of Welbeck must surely have long since been dis- 
covered. What can I tell her of the Villara which she 
does not already know, or of which the knowledge will 
be useful ? If their treatment has been just, why should 
'I detract from tbeir merit ? If it has been otherwise, 
their own conduct will have disclosed their genuine cha- 
racter. Though voluptuous themselves, it does not follow 
that they have laboured to debase this creature. Tliough 
wunton, they may not be inhuman. 

"I can propose no change in her condition for tbe 
better. Should she be willing to leave this bouse, whither 
is it in my power to conduct her? Oh that I were rich 
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honselesji, and raiment for the naked!' 

I was roused from these fniilless reflections by tlie 
lady, whom some sudden thought induced to place thfl 
child in its bed, and, rising, to come towards me. The 
Utter dejection which her features lately betrayed was 
now changed for an air of anxious curiosity. " Where," 
said she, in her broken English, — " where is Signor 
Welbeck ?" 

"Alas!" returned I, '*I know not. That qoestios 
might, I thought, with more propriety be put to yoa 
than me." 

*' I know where he be ; I fear where he be." 

So saying, the deepest sighs burst from her heart. 
She turned from me, and, going to the child, took it 
again into her lap. Its pale and sunken cheek was 
quickly wet with the mother's tears, which, aa she 
silently hung over it, droppeil fast from her eyes. 

This demeanour could not but awaken curiosity, while 
it gave a new turn to my thoughts. I began to suspect 
that in the tokens whicn I saw there was not only dis- 
tress for her child, but concern for the fate of Welbeck. 
"Know you," said I, "where Mr. Welbeck is? Is he 
iljve ? Is he near ? Is he in calamity ?" 

"I do not know if he be alive, lie be sick. He be 
in prison. They will not let me go to him. And" — 
\~"here her attention and mine was attracted by the infant, 
\ whose frame, till now motionless, began to be tremulous. 
) Its features sunk into a more ghastly expression. Its 
' breathings were difficult, and every effort to respire pro- 
duced a convulsion harder than the last. 

The mother easily interpreted these tokens. The 
same mortal struggle seemed to take place in her fea- 
tures as in those of her child. At length her agony 
found way in a piercing shriek. The struggle in the 
Jnfant was past. Hope looked in vain for a new motion 
in its heart or its eyelids. The lips were closed, and its 
breath was gone forever ! 

The grief which overwhelmed the unhappy parent was 
of that outrageous and desperate kind which is wholly 
jneomputible with thinking. A few iucohereut motions 
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and scrcama, that rent tho soul, were fGlluwed by & deep 
svfoon. She sunk upon the floor, pale and lifeless 
her babe. 

I need not describe the pangs which such a scene was 
adapted to produce in me. These were rendered more 
acnte by the helpless and ambiguous situation in which 
I was placed. I was eager to bestow consolation and 
succour, but was de;stitute of all means, I was plunged 
into uncertainties and doubts. I gazed alternately at 
the infant and its mother. I sighed. I wept. I even 
sobbed. I stooped down and took the lifeless hand of 
the sufferer. I bathed it with my tears, and exclaimed, 
" Ill-fated woman ! unhappy mother ! what shall I do 
for thy relief? How shall I blunt the edge of this cal^ 
mity, and rescue thee from now evils ?" 

At this moment the door of the apartment was opened, 
and the younger of the women whom I had seen below 
entered. Her looks betrayed the deepest consternation 
and anxiety. Her eyes in a moment were fixed by the 
decayed form aad (:he sad features of Clemenza. She 
shuddered at this spectacle, but was silent. She stood 
in the midst of the floor, fluctuating and bewildered. X 
dropped the hand that I was holding, and approached her. 

"You have come," said I, "in good season. I know 
you not, but will believe you to be good. You have a 
heart, it may be, not free from corruption, but it is still 
capable of pity for the miseries of others. You have & 
hand that refuses not its aid to the unhappy. See; 
there is an infant dead. There is a mother whom grief 
has, for a time, deprived of life. She has been oppressed 
and betrayed ; been robbed of property and reputation 
— but not of innocence. She is worthy of relief. Have 
you arms to receive her ? Have you sympathy, protec- 
tion, and a home to bestow upon a forlorn, betrayed, 
and unhappy stranger ? I know not what this house is ; 
I suspect it to be no better than a brothel. I know not 
what treatment this woman has received. When her 
situation and wants are ascertained, will you supply her 
wants i Will you rescue her from evils that may attend 
her continuance here?" 

She was disconcerted and bewddered by this iddreaa. 



I 
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At lungth she said, "AH that has happened, all th&t 1 
have heard and seen, ia eo unexpected, so strange, that 
I am amazed and distracted. Your behaviour I cannot 
comprehend, nor your motive for making this address to 
me. I cannot answer you, except in one respect. If 
this woman has suffered injury, I have had no part in it. 
I knew not of her exist-cnce nor her situation till this mo- 
ment ; and whatever protection or assistance she may 
juBtly claim, I am both able and willing to bestow. 1 
do not live here, but in the city. I am only an occa- 
sional visitant in this house." 

"What, then!" I exclaimed, with sparkling eyes and 
a raptm-ous accent, " you are not profligate ; are a 
stranger to the manners of this honse, and a detester 
of these manners ? Be not a deceiver, I entreat you. I 
depend only on your looks and professions, and these 
may be dissembled." 

These questions, which indeed argued a childish sim- 
plicity, excited her surprise. She looked at me, uncer- 
tain whether I was in earnest or in jest. At length she 
eaid, " Your language is so singular, that I am at a loss 
how to answer it. I shall take no pains to find out its 
meaning, but leave you to form conjectures at leisure. 
Who is this woman, and how can I serve her ?" After 
a pause, she continued; — "I cannot afford her any im- 
mediate assistance, and shall not stay a moment longer 
in this house. There" (putting a card in my hand) "is 
my name and place of abode. If you shall have any 
proposals to make, respecting this woman, I shall be 
ready to receive them in my own house." So saying, 
she withdrew. 

I looked wistfully after her, but could not but assent 
to her assertion, that her presence here would be more 
injurious to her than beneficial to Clemenza. She had 
scarcely gone, when the elder woman entered. There 
was rage, sullenness, and disappointment in her aspect. 
These, however, were suspended by the situation in 
wliich she discovered the mother and child. It was 
plain that all the sentiments of woman were not extin- 
guished in her heart. She summoned the servants and 
seemed preparing to take such measures oa the occoeioa 
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prescribed. I now saw the folly of supposing that thes^l 
measures would be neglected, and that my presenoo^ 
could not easentiiiJly contribute to the benefit of the 
Bufl'ercr. Still, however, I lingered in the room, till the 
infant was covered with a cloth, and the still senseleaa 
parent was conveyed into an adjoining cliamber. The 
woman then, as if she had not seen me before, fixed _ 
scowling eyes upon me, and exclaimed, "Tliief! villain rl 
why do you stay here t" 

"I mean to go," said I, "but not till I express my 
gratitude and pleasure at the sight of your attention to 
this auiFerer. You deem me insolent and perverse, but 
I am not such ; and hope that the day will come when I 
shall convince you of ray good intentions," 

"Begone!" interrupted she, in a more angry tone, j 
"Begone this moment, or I will treat you as a thie£" 
She now drew forth her hand from under her gown,. I 
and showed a pistol, "You shall see," she continued, J 
"that I will not be insulted with impunity. If you do ] 
not vanish, I will shoot you as a robber." 

This woman was far from wanting a force and in- 
trepidity worthy of a different sex. Her gestures and 
tones were full of energy. They denoted a haughty and 
indignant spirit. It was plain that she conceived her- 
self deeply injured by my conduct; and was it abso- 
lutely certain that her anger was without reason ? I 
had loaded her house with atrocious imputations, and 
these imputations might be false. I had conceived them 
upon such evidence as chance had provided; but this 
evi<lence, intricate and dubious as human actions and 
motives are, might be void of truth, 

"Perhaps," said I, in a sedate tone, "I have injured 
you; I have mistaken your chai'acter. You shall mt 
find me less ready to repair, than to perpetrate, this in- 
jury. My error was without malice, and " 

I had not time to finish the sentence, when this raah 
and enraged woman thrust the pistol close to my head 
and fired it. I was wholly uuaware that ber fury would 
k-iid her to this excess. It was a sort of mechanical im- 
pulse that made me raise my hand and attempt to turn 
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aside the weapon. I did tlue deliberately and tranquilly, 
and without conceiving that sii; thing more wus intended 
bjr her movement tliiin to intimidate me. To this pre- 
caution, however, I was indebted for life. The bullet 
was diverted from ray forehead to my left ear, and maile 
a slight wound upon the surface, from which the blood 
gashed in a stream. 

The loudness of this explosion, and the shock which 
the ball produced in my brain, sunk me into a mo- 
mentary Btupor. I reeled backward, and should have 
f&lloD, had not I supported myself against the wall. 
The sight of my blood instantly restored her reason. 
Her rage disappeared, and was succeeded by terror and 
remorse. She cls^ped her hands, and exclaimed, "Oh! 
what ! what have I done 7 My frantic passion has de- 
stroyed me," 

I needed no long time to show me the full extent of 
the injury which I had suffered and the conduct which 
it became me to adopt. For a moment I was bewildered 
and alarmed, but presently perceived that this was an 
incident more productive of good than of evil. It would 
teach me caution in contending with the passions of an- 
!other, and ehowed me that there is a limit which the 
impetuosities of anger will sometimes overstep. Instead 
of reviling my companion, I addreased myself to her 
thus ; — 

"Be not frighted. You have done me no injury, and, 
I hope, will derive instruction from this event. Your 
rashness had like to have sacrificed the life of one who 
18 your friend, and to have exposed yourself to infamy 
and death, or, at least, to the pangs of eternal remorse. 
Learn from hence to cui-b your passions, and especially 
'to keep at a distance from every murderous weapon, ou 
occasions when rage is likely to take place of reason, 

"I repeat that my motives in entering this house were 
connected with your happiness as well as that of Cle- 
menza Lodi. If I have erred in supposing you the 
member of a vile and pernicious trade, that error was 
worthy of being recttflad, but violence and invective tend 
only to oonfirni it. I am incapable of any pm-pose that 
is not beneficent i but, in the means that 1 u^c and la 
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the evidence on which I proceed, I urn liable to & thou- 
sand mistakes. Point out to me the road by which I can 
do you good, and I will cheerfully pursue it," 

Finding that her fears had becu grouudlees as to the 
consequences of her ratthncss, she renewed, though with 
less vehemence than before, her ituprecatiuna on my in- 
termeddling and audacious folly. I listened till the 
storm was nearly exhausted, and then, declaring my in- 
tention to revisit the house if the interest of Clemenza 
should require it, I resumed my way to the city. 
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"Why," said I, aa I hasted forward, "la my fortune 
HO abundant in unforeseen occurrences? Is everj man 
wlio leaves his cottngc and tho impressions of his infancy 
behind him ushered into such a world of revolatious and 
perils as have trammelled my steps? or is my scene in- 
debted for variety and change to my propensity to look 
into other people's concerns, and to make their sorrows 
and their joys mine? 

"To indulge an adventurous spirit, I left the precincts 
of the barn-door, enlisted in the service of a stranger, 
and encountered a thousand da.ngera to my virtue under 
the disastrous influence of Welbeck, Afterwards my 
life was set at hazard in the cause of Wallace, and now 
am I loaded with the proxince of protecting the help- 
less Eliza Hadwin and the unfortunate Clemenza. My 
wishes are fervent, and my powers shall not be inactive 
in their defence ; but how slender are these powers ! 

"In the offers of the unknown lady there is, indeed, 
Bome consolation for Glemenza, It must be mj business 
to ky before my friecid Stevens the particulars of what 
has befallen me, and to entreat his directions how this 
disconsolate girl may be moat effectually succoured. It 
may be wise to take her from her present abode, and 
place her under some chaste and humane guardianship, 
where she may gradually lose remembrance of her dead 
infant and her specious betrayer. The barrier that 
severs her from Welbeck must be high as heaven and in- 
superable as necessity. 

"But, soft! Talked she not of Welbeck? Said she 
not tliat he was in prison and was sick? Poor wretch! 
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I thonght thy couree was at an end ; that the penalty of 
guilt no longer weighed down thy heart ; that thy mis- 
deeds and thy remorses were buried in a common and 
obscure grave ; but it seems thou art still alive. 

" Is it rational to cherish Ihe hope of thy restoration 
to innocence and peace? Thou art no ohdurate crimi- 
nal ; hadst thou less virtue, thy compunctions would he 
less keen. Wert thou deaf to the voice of duty, thy 
wanderings into guilt and folly would be Icaa fertile of 
anguish. The time will perhaps come, when the measure 
of thy transgressions and calamities will overflow, and 
the folly of thy choice will he too conspicuous to escape 
thy diHcernment. Surely, even for such tranagresaorB 
as thou, there is a salutary power in the precepts of 
truth and the lessons of experience. 

"But thou art imprisoned and art sick. This, per- 
haps, is the crisis of thy destiny. Indigence and dis- 
honour were the evila to shun which thy integrity and 
peace of mind have been lightly forfeited. Thou hast 
found that the price was given in vain ; that the hollow 
and deceitful enjoyments of opulence and dignity were 
not worth the purchase; and that, frivolous and unsub- 
stantial as they are, the only path that leads to them is 
that of honesty and diligence. Thou art in prison and 
art sick ; and there is none to cheer thy hour with offices 
of kindness, or uphold thy fainting courage by the sug- 

f;cataons of good counsel. For such as thou the world 
las no compassion. Mankind will pursue thee to the 
grave with execrations. Their cruelty will he justifled 
or palliated, since they know thee not. They are nn- 
acquainted with the goadinga of thy conscience and the 
bitter retributiona which thou art daily sufiering. They 
are full of their own wrongs, and think only of those 
tokens of exultation and complacency which thou wast 
studious of assuming in thy Intercourse with them. ^ 
is I only that thoroughly know thee and can rightljl) 
estimate thy claims to compassion. -^ 

"I have somewhat partaken of thy kindness, and 
tbon meritest some gratitude at my banda. Shall I not 
Tiait and endeavour to console thee in thy distress? Let 
me, at least, ascertain thy condition, and be the instm^ 
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ment in repairing the wrongs which thou hast inflicted 
Let me gain, from the contempliition of thy misery, new 

motives to sincerity and rectitude." 

While occupied by these reflections, I entered the 
The thoughts wiiicli engrossed my mind related to Wei 
beck. It is not my custom to defer till to-morrow what 
can be done to-day. The destiny of man frequently 
hangs upon the lapse of a minute. "I will stop," said 
I, "at the prison; and, since the moment of my arrival 
may not be indifferent, I will go thither with all possible 
haste," I did not content myself with walking, but, 
regardless of the comments of passengers, hurried along 
the way at full speed. 

Having inquired for Welbeck, I was conducted through 
a dark room, crowded with beds, to a staircase. Never 
before had I been in a prison. Never had I smelt so 
noisome an odour, or surveyed faces so begrimed with 
filth and misery. The walls and floors were alike squalid 
and detestable. It seemed that in this house existence 
would be bereaved of all its attractions; and yet those 
faces, which could be seen through the obscurity that 
encompassed them, were either void of care or distorted 
with mirth. 

"This," said I, a^ I followed my conductor, "is the 
residence of Welbeck. What contrasts are these to the 
repose and splendour, pictured walls, glossy hangings, 
gilded sofas, mirrors that occupied from ceding to floor, 
carpets of Tauris, and the spotless and transcendent 
brilliancy of coverlets and napkins, in thy former dwell- 
ing ! Here brawling and the shuffling of rude feet are 
eternal. The air is lojLded with the exhalations of dis- 
ease and the fumes of debauchery. Thou art cooped up 
in airless space, and, perhaps, compelled to share tby 
narrow cell with some stupid ruffian. Formerly, the 
breezes were courted by thy lofty windows. Aromatic 
shrubs were scattered on thy hearth. Menials, splendid 
in apparel, showed their faces with diffidence in thy 
apartment, trod lightly on thy marble floor, and suffered 
not the sanctity of silence to be troubled by a whisper. 
Thy lamp shot its rays through the transparency of ala- 
baster, and thy fragrant lymph flowed from vases of 
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poreelftin. Such were formerly the decorations of thy 

hall, the embelUshmouta of thy exiBtence; but now — 

We reached a chamber in the second story. My con- 
ductor knocked at the door. No one answered. Ke- 
peated knocks were unheard or unnoticed by the person 
within. At length, lifting a latch, we entered together. 

The prisoner lay upon the bed, with hie face turned 
from the door. I advanced softly, making a sign to the 
keeper to withdraw. Welbeck was not asleep, but merely 
buried in referie, I was unwilling to disturb his musing, 
and stood with my eyes fixed upon his form. He ap- 
peared unconsious that any one had entered. 

At length, uttering a deep sigh, he changed his posture, 
and perceived me in my motionless and gazing attitude. 
Recollect in what circumstances we had last parted. 
Welbeck had, no doubt, carried away with him from that 
interview a firm belief that I should speedily die. His 
prognostic, however, was fated to be contradicted. 

His first emotions were those of surprise. These gave 
place to mortification and rago. After eyeing me for 
some time, he averted his glances, and that effort which 
is made to dissipate some obstacle to breathing showed 
me that his sensations were of the most excruciating 
kind. He laid his head upon the pillon-, and sunk into 
his former musing. He disriained, or was unable, to 
utter a syllable of welcome or contempt. 

In the opportunity that had been afforded me to view 
his countenance, I had observed tokens of a kind very 
different from those which used to be visible. The 
gloomy and malignant were more conspicuous. Health 
had forsaken his cheeks, and taken along with it those 
flexible parts which formerly enabled him to cover his 
secret torments and insidious pnrposea beneath a veil of 
benevolence and cheerfulness. "Alas!" said I, loud 
enough for him to hear me, " here is a monument of ruin. 
Despair and mischievous passions ai-s too deeply rooted 
in this heart for me to tear them away." 

These expressions did not escape his notice. He 
tuincd once more and cast sullen looks upon me. There 
was somewhat in his eyes that m&de me shudder. They 
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denoted that his reverie iraa not that of grief, but \ 
Risdness. I continaed, in a less steadfast voice t' 
before : — 

" Unhappy Clemenza ! I have performed thy message. 
I have visited him that is sick and in prison. Thoa 
hadst catise for anguish and terror, even greater cause 
than thou imaginettst. Would to God that thou wouldst 
be contented with the report which I eball make; that 
thy misguided tenderness would consent to leave him to 
his destiny, would suffer him to die alone ; but that ia a 
forbearance which no eloquence that I possess will i 
duce thee to practise. Thou must come, and witness £ 
thyself." 

In speaking thus, I was far from foreseeing the effects 
which would be produced on the mind of Welbeck. I 
was far from intending to instil into him a belief that 
Clemenza was near at hand, and was preparing to enter 
his apartment; yet no other images but these would, 
perhaps, have roused him from bis lethargy, and 
awakened that attention which I wished to awaken. 
He started up, and gazed fearfully at the door. 

"What!" he cried. "What! Is she here? Ye 
powers, that have scattered woes in my path, spare me 
the sight of her! But from this agony I will rescue 
myself. The moment she appears I will pluck out these 
eyes and dash them at her feel." 

So Baying, he gazed with augmented eagerness upon 
the door. His hands were lifted to hia head, as if ready 
to execute his frantic purpose. I seized hia arm and 
besought him to lay aside his terror, for that Clemenza 
was far distant. She bad no intention, and besides was 
unable, to visit bim. 

"Then I am respited. I breathe again. No; keep 
her from a prison. Drag her to the wheel or to tlia 
scaffold; mangle her with stripes; torture her with 
famine ; strangle her child before her face, and cast it 
to the hungry dogs that are howling at the gate; but — 
keep her from a prison. Never let her enter these 
doors." There he stopped; his eyes being fixed on the 
floor, and his thoughts once more buried in reverie. I 
resumed : — 
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"She is occupied with other griefs than those con- 
nected with the fate of Welbeck. She is not unmindful 
of yon; she knows you to be sick and in prison ; and I 
came to do for you whatever office your condition might 
require, and I came at her suggestion. She, alas! has 
full employment for her tears in watering the grave of 
her child." 

He started. "What! dead? Say you that the child 
is dead ?" 

" It is dead. I witnessed its death. I saw it expire 
in the arms of its mother; that mother whom I formerly 
met under your roof blooming and gay, but whom ca- 
lamity has tarnished and withered. 1 saw her in the 
raiment of poverty, under an accursed roof; desolate; 
alone; uusoUced by the countenance or sympathy of 
human beings; appi-oached only by those who mock at 
her distress, eet snares for her mnoccnce, and push her 
to infamy. I saw her leaning over the face of her dying 
bahe." 

Welbeck put hia hands to his head, and exclaimed, 
"Curses on thy lips, infernal messenger! Chant else- 
where thy rueful ditty ! Vanish ! if thou wouldst m 
feel in thy heart fanga red with blood loss guilty thi 
thine." 

Till thia moment the uproar in Welheck's mind ap- 
peared to hinder him from distinctly recognising his 
visitant. Now it aeemed as if the incidents of our last 
interview suddenly sprung up in his remembrance. 

"Wljat! This is the villain that rifled my cabinet, 
the maker of my poverty and of all the evils which it 
has since engendered ! That has led me lo a prison I 
Execrable fool! you are the author of the scene that 
you describe, and of horrors without number and name. 
To whatever crimes I have been urged since that inter- 
view, and the fit of madness that made you destroy my 
property, they spring from your act; they flowed from 
necoBsity, which, had you held your hand at that fateful 
moment, would never have existed. 

"How dare you thrust yourself upon my privacy? 
Why am I not alone? Fly; and let my miseries want, 
Bl least, the aggravation of beholding their author. My 
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eyea loathe the sight of thee ! My heart would gufibcatS I 
thee with ita own bitterneBs! Begone!" 

*'I know not," I answered, "why innocence should 
tremble at the ravings of a lunatic; why it &houM be 
overwhelmed by unmerited reproaches ! Why it should 
not deplore the errors of its foe, Ubour to correct thoae 
errors, and " 

"Thank thy fate, youth, that my hands are tied up I 
by my acoru; thank thy fate that no weapon is within! 
reach. Much haa passed since I saw thee, and I am a 
new man. I am no longer inconstant and cowardly. I 
have no motives but contempt to hinder me from expi- 
ating the wrongs which thou bast done me in thy blood. 
I disdain to take thy life. Go ; and let thy fidelity, at 
least, to the confidence which I have placed in thee, be 
inviolate. Thou hast done me harm enough, but canst do, 
if tbon wilt, still more. Thou canst betray the secrets that 
are lodged in thy bosom, and rob me of the comfort of 
reflecting that my guilt is kuown but to one among the 
living." 

This suggestion made me pause, and look back upon tKa i 
past. I had confided this man's tale to you. The i 
crecy on which he so fondly leaned was at an end. Had \ 
I acted culpably or not ? 

But why should I ruminate, with anguish and doubt, , 
upon the past? The future was within my power, and 1 
the road of my duty was too plain to be mistaken. I would 
disclose to Welbeck the truth, and cheerfully encounter 
every consequence. I would summon my friend to my 
aid, and take his counsel in the critical emergency io 
which I was placed. I ought not to rely upon myself 
alone in my efibrts to benefit this being, when another 
was 80 near whose discernment and benevolence, and 
knowledge of mankind, and power of affording relief, 
were far superior to mine. 

Influenced by these thoughts, I left the apartment j 
without speaking; and, procuring pen and paper, de- i 
apatched to you the billet which brought about oia. 



CHAPTER xxxrn. 

MERvnr's auditors allowed no pause in their attention 
to this story. Having ended, a deep silence took place. 
The clock which stood upon the mantel had sounded 
twice the customary larum, but had not heen heard by 
UB. It waa now struck a third time. It was one. Our 
guest appeared somewhat startled at this signal, and 
looked, with a mournful sort of earnestness, at the clock. 
There was an air of inquietude ahout him which I had 
never ohserved in an equal degree before, 

I was not without much curiosity respecting other in- 
cidents than those which had just been related by him; 
but, after so much fatigue as he had undergone, I thought 
it improper to prolong the conversation. 

"Come," said I, "my friend, let us to bed. This is 
a drowsy time, and, after eo much exercise of mind and 
body, you cannot but need some repose. Much has hap- 
pened in your absence, which is proper to be known to 
you; but our discourse will be best deferred till to- 
morrow. I will come into your chamber by day-dawn, 
and unfold to you particulars." 

"Nay," said he, "withdraw not on my account. If I 
go to my chamber, it will not be to sleep, but to n:;editate, ■ 
especially after your assurance that something of moment 
has occurred in my ableoce. My thoughts, independently 
of any cause of sorrow or fear, have received an impulse 
which solitude and darkness will not stop. It is impos- 
sible to know too much for our safety and integrity, or 
to know it too soon. What has happened ?" 

I did not hesitate to comply with his request, for it 
was not difficult to conceive that, however tired the Hmba 
might be, the adventures of tliis duy wouhl not bo easily 
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expelled from the momory at ni^ht. I told him the sub- 
stance of the conversatioD with Airs. Althorpe. He smiled 
at those parts of the mirrative which rcliited to himself; 
but whcD his father's depravity and poverty were men- 
tioned, he melted into tenrs. 

"Poor wretch ! I, that knew thee in thy better days, 
might have easily divined this consequence. I foresaw 
thy poverty and degradation in the same hour thiit I left 
thy roof. My aoul drooped at the prospect, but I said, 
It cannot be prevented, and this reflection was an anti- 
dote to grief; but, now that thy ruin is complete, it 
seems as if some of it were imputable to me. who forsook 
thee when the succour anil counsel of a son were most 
needed. Thou art ignorant and vicious, hut thou art my 
father still. I ace that the sufferings of a better man 
than thou art woidd less afflict me than thine. Perhaps 
it is still in my power to restore thy liberty and good 
name, and yet — that is a fond wish. Thou art past the 
age when the ignorance and grovelling habits of a human 
being are susceptible of cure." There he stopped, and, 
after a gloomy pause, continued : — 

I am not surprised or afflicted at the misconceptions 
of my neighbours with relation to my own character. 
Men must judge from what they see; they must huild 
their conclusions on their knowledge. I never saw in 
the rebukes of my neighbours any thing hut laudable 
abhorrence of vice. They were too eager to blame, to 
collect materials of censure rather than of praise. It 
was not me whom they hated and despised. It wits the 
phantom that passed under my name, which existed only 
in their imagination, and which waa worthy of all their 
scorn and ull their enmity. • 

What I appeared to be in their eyes was as much the 
object of my own disapprobation as of theirs. Their re- 
proaches only evinced the rectitude of their decisions, as 
well as of my own. I drew from them new motives to 
complacency. They fortified my perseverance in the path 
which I bad chosen aa best ; they raised me higher in my 
own esteem ; they heightened the claims of the reproachers 
tbemaelves to my respect nud my gratitude. 
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Thej thought me slothful, incurious, destitute of know- 
ledge and of all thirst of knowledge, insolent, and pro- 
fligiite. They saj that m the treatment of my father I 
have been ungrateful and inhuman. I have stolen hia 
property, and deserted him in his calamity. Therefore 
they hate and revile me. It is well ; I love them for 
these proofs of their dtBcernment and integrity. Their 
indignation at wrong is the truest teat of their virtue. 

It ia true that they mistake me, but that arises from 
the circumstRnces of our mutual situation. They exa- 
mined what was exposed to their view , they grasped at 
what was placed within theii' reaoh. To decide contrary 
to appearances, to judge from what they knew not, 
would prove them to be brutish and not rational, would | 
make their decision of no worth, and render them, in theirj 
turn, objects of neglect and contempt. 

It is true that I hated school ; that I sought occasions 
of absence, and finally, on heing struck hy the master, 
determined to enter his presence no more. I loved to leap, 
to run, to swim, to climh trees and to clamber up rocks, 
to shroud myself in thickets and stroll among woods, to 
obey the impulse of the moment, and to prate or be silent, 
just as my humour prompted me. All this I loved more 
than to go to and fro in the same path, and at stated 
hours to look off and on a book, to read just as much 
and of such a kind, to stand up and be seated, just as 
another thought proper to direct. I hated to be classed, 
cribbed, rebuked, and feruled at the pleasure of one who, 
as it seemed to me, knew no guide in his rewards but 
caprice, and no prompter in his puuisliments hut passion. 

It is true that I took up the spade and the hoe us 
rarely, and for as short a time, as possible. I preferred 
to ramble In the forest and loiter ou the hill ; perpetually 
to change the scene ; to scrutinize the endless variety of 
objects ; to compare one leaf and pebble with anotber ; 
to pursue those trains of thought which their resem- 
blances and differeuoes suggested ; to inquire what it 
was that gave tlieui this place, structure, and form, 
were more agreeable employments than ploughing and 
threshing. 

My father could well afford to hire labour. What my 
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age and my constitution enabied me to do could be done 
b; a sturdy boy, iu bivlf the time, with half the toil, and 
with none of tbc reluctance. The buy wa» u bond- 
servant, and the coet of bis clothing and food was next 
to nothing. True it is, that my ti^vice would have saved 
turn even this expense, but my motives for declining the 
effort were not hastily weighed or saperficially examined. 
These were my motives. 

My frame was delicate and feeble. Exposure to wet 
blasts and vertical suns was sure to make me sick. My 
father was insensible to this consequence ; and no de- 
gree of diligence would please hira but that which would 
destroy my health. My health was dearer to my mother 
than to me. She was more an.xious to exempt me from 
possible injuries than reason justified ; but anxious she 
was, and I could not save her from anxiety but by almost 
wholly abstaining from labour. I thought her peace of 
^_^^nind was of some value, and that, if the inclination of 
either of my parents must be gratified at the expense 
of the other, the preference was due to the woman who 
bore me ; who nursed me in disease ; who watched over 
my safety with incessant tenderness ; whose life and 
vhose peace were involved in mine, I should have 
deemed myself brutish and obdurately wicked to have 
loaded her with fears and cares" merely to smooth the 
brow of a froward old man, whose avarice called on me 
to sacrifice my ease and my health, and who shifted to 
other shoulders the province of sustaining me when sick, 
and of mourning for me when dead. 

I likewise believed that it became me to reflect upon 
I the influence of ray decision on my own happiness ; and 
I to weigh the profits flowing to my father from my labour, 
I against the benefits of mental exercise, the pleasures of 
I the woods and streams, healthful sensations, and the 
luxury of musing. The pecuniary profit was petty and 
contemptible. It obviated no necessity. It purchased 
no rational enjoyment. It merely provoked, by furnish- 
ing the means of indulgence, an appetite from which my 
father was not exempt. It cherished the seeds of de- 
iravity in him, and lessened the little stock of happiness 
lelonging to my mother. 
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I did not detain you long, ray friends, in portraying 
my parents, and recounting domestic incidents, when! 
firat told you my story. What had no connection with 
the history of Welbeck and ivith the part that I have 
acted upon this stage I thought it proper to omit. My 
omisaion was likewise prompted by other reasons. My 
mind is eneryated and feeble, like my body, I cannot 
look upon the suflbrings of those I love without exquisite 
pain. I cannot steel my heart by the force of reason, 
and by submission to necessity ; and, therefore, too fre- 
quently employ the cowardly expedient of endea.vouring 
to forget what I cannot remember without agony. 

I told you that my father was sober and industrious by 
habit ; but habit is not uniform. There were intervals 
when his plodding and tame spirit gave place to the malice 
and fury of a demon. Liquors were not sought by him ; 
but he could not withstand entreaty, and a potion that pro- 
duced no elTect upon others changed him into a maniac, 

I told you that I had a sister, whom the arts of a vil- 
lain destroyed. Alas ! the work of her destruction was 
left unfiniBhed by him. The blows and contumelies of a 
misjudging and implacable parent, who scrupled not to 
thrust her, with her new-born infant, out of doors; the 
curs^ and taunts of uunatural brothers, loft her no alter- 
native but death,- But I must not think of this ; I must 

not think of the wrongs which my mother endured in the 
person of her only and darling daughter. 

My brothers were the copyists of the father, whom 
they resembled in temper and person. My mother doted 
on her own image in her daughter and in me. This 
daughter was ravished fi'om her by self-violence, and her 
other children by disease. I only remained to appro- 
priate her affections and fulfil her hopes. This alone 
had furnished a sufficient reason why I should be careful 
of my health and my hfe, but my father's character sup- 
plied me with a motive infinitely more cogent. 

It is almost incredible, but nevertheless true, that the 
only being whose presence and remonstrances had any 
iuHuence on my father, at moments when his reason was 
extinct, was myself. As to my personal strength, it was 
nothing ; yet my mother's person was rescued from brutal 
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violence; be was checked, in the uidet of hia ferociona 
career, by a §iDgle look or excliimation from me. The 
fear of my rebukes hnd even suuie influence in enubling 
liiiu to resist temptation. If I entered the tavom ftt 
the moment when he was lifting the gliiM to his lipa, I 
never weighed the injunctiontii of itecuruin. but, ^nntcliing 
the vessel from his hand, I threw it on the gronnd. I 
woa not deterred by the presence of others; and their 
eensurea on my want of filial respect and duty wore 
listened to with unconcern. I chose not to justify my- 
self by expiitiating on domestic miseries, and by calling 
down that pity on ray mother wliich I knew would only 
have increased her distress. 

The world regarded my deportment as insolent and 
perverse to a degree of insanity. To deny my father 
an indulgence which they thought harmless, and which, 
indeed, was harmless in its influence on other men ; to 
interfere thus publicly with his social enjoyments, and 
expose him to mortification and shame, was loudly con- 
Idemoed; but my duty to my mother debarred me from 
l^luding this censure on the only terms on which it could 
have been eluded. Now it has ceased to he necessary 
to conceal what passed in domestic retirements, and I 
should willingly confess the truth before any audience. 

At first my father imagined that threats and blows 
would intimidate his monitor. In this he was mistaken, 

\aud the detection of this mistake improsBcd him with an 
involuntary reverence for me, which set bounds to those 
excesses which disdained any other control. Hence I 
Iderived new motives for cherishing a life which was 
.useful, in so many ways, to my mother. 

Illy condition is now changed. I am no longer on 
that field to which the law, as well as reason, must ac- 
knowledge that I had some right, while there was any 
in my father. I must hazard my life, if need be, in the 
pursuit of the means of honest subsistence. I never 
spared myself while in the service of Mr. Hadwin ; and, 
at u more inclement season, should probably have 
curred some hazard by my diligence. 

These were the motives of my idleness, — for my 
staining from the common toils of the farm 
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that name among my neighbours; though, in truth, my 
time was far from being wholly unoccupied by manual 
employments, but these required less exertion of body or 
mind, or were more connected with intelleetnal efforts. 
They were pursued in the secluiion of my chamber or 
the recesses of a wood. I did not labour to conceal 
them, but neither was I anxious to attract notici^. It 
was sufficient that the censure of my neighbours was 
unmerited, to make me regard it with indifference. 

I Bought not the society of persons of my own age, not 
from sullen or unsociable habits, but merely because those 
around me were totally unlike myself. Their tastes and 
occupations were incompatible with mine. In my few 
books, in my pen, in the vegetable and animal existences 
around me, I found companions who adapted their visits 
and intercourse to my convenience and caprice, and with 
whom I was never tired of communing. 

I was not unaware of the opinion which my neighboors 
had formed of my being improperly connected with Betty 
Lawrence. I am not sorry that I fell into company with 
that girl. Her intercourse has instructed me in what some 
would think impossible to be attained by one who had never 
haunted the impure recesses of licentiousness in a city. 
The knowledge which a residence in this town for ten 
years gave her audacious and inquisitive spirit she im- 
parted to me. Her character, profligate and artful, 
libidinous and impudent, and made up of the impreasions 
which a city life had produced on her coarse but active 
mind, was open to my study, and I studied it. 

I scarcely know how to repel the charge of illicit con- 
duct, and to depict the exact species of intercourse subsist- 
ing between us. I always treated her with freedom, and 
sometimes with gayety. "1 had no motives to reserve. I 
was so formed that a creature like her had no power over 
my senses. That species of temptation adapted to entice 
me from the true path was widely different from the arti- 
fices of Betty. There was no point at which it was pos- 
sible for her to get possession of my fancy. I watched 
her while she practised all her tricks and blandishments, 
OS I regarded a similar deportment in the animal lalax 

lavumquevbo inhahita Uiesty. I mfule efforts to pur- 
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CHAPTER XXXVm. 

What other inquiries were to be resolved by oar 
young friend, we were now, at this late hour, obliged to 
postpone till the morrow. I shall pass over the reflec- 
tions which a story like this would naturally suggest, 
and hasten to our next interview. 

After breakfast next morning, the subject of last night's 
conversation waa renewed. I told him that something 
had occurred in his absence, in relation to Mrs. Went- 
worth and ber nephew, that had perplexed us not a little. 
" My information is obtained," continued I, "from Wort- 
ley ; and it is nothing less than that young Claveriug, 
Mrs. Wentworth'a nephew, is, at this time, actually alive." 

Surprise, but none of the embarrasBtnont of guilt, ap- 
peared in his countenance at these tidings. He looked 
at me as if desirous that I should proceed. 

"It Beeina," added I, "that a letter was lately received 
by this lady from the father of Clavering, who is now ia 
Europe. This letter reports that this son was lately met 
with in Charleston, and relates the means which old Mr. 
Clavering had used to prevail upon his son to return 
home; means, of the success of which he entertained 
well-grounded hopes. What think you?" 

"I can only reject it," said he, after some pause, "ai 
untrue. The father's correspondent may have been de- 
ceived. The father may have been deceived, or the father 
may conceive it necessary to deceive the aunt, or some 
other supposition as to the source of the error may be 
true ; but an error it surely is. Clavering is not alive. 
I know the chamber where he died, and the witliorod 
pine under which he lies buried." 

"If she be deceived," said I, "it will he impossible 
to rectify her error," 
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"I hope not. An honest front and a straight sto 

■will be sufficient." 

"How do jou mean to act?" 

"Visit her, without doubt, and toll her the truth- 
tale will be too circumstuutial and consistent to pern 
her to disbelieve." 

"She will not hearken to you. She is too strongly pre- 
possessed against you to admit you even to a hearing." 

"She cannot help it. Unless she lock her door against 
me, or stuff her ears with wool, she must hear me. Her 
prepossessions are reasonable, hut are easily removed by 
telling the truth. Wliy does she suspect me of artifice ? 
Because I seemed to be allied to Welbeck, and because 
I disguised the truth. That she thinks ill of me is not 
her fault, but my misfortune; and, happily for me, ft 
misfortune easily removed." 

"Then you will try to see her?" 

"I will see her, and the sooner the better. I will see 
her to-day ; tbia morning ; as soon as I have seen Wel- 
beck, whom I shall immediately visit in his prison." 

"There are other embarrassments and dangers of 
which you are not aware. Welbeck is pursued by many 
persons whom he has defrauded of large sums. By these 
persons you are deemed an accomplice in his guilt, and 
a warrant is already in the hands of officers for arrest- 
ing you wherever you are found." 

"In what way," said Mervyn, sedately, "do they 
imagine me a partaker of his crime V 

"I know not. You lived with him. You Bed with 
him. Ton aided and connived at his escape." 

"Are these crLmea?" 

"I believe not, but they subject you to suspicion." 

"To arrest and to punishment?" 

" To detention for a while, perhaps. But these alone 
cannot expose you to punishment." 

"I thought so. Then I have nothing to fear." 

"You have imprisonment and obloquy, at least, to 
dread." 

"True; but they cannot be avoided but by my exile 
and skulking out of sight, — evils infinitely more formid- 
able. I shall, therefore, not avoid them. The sooner 
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Taj conduct is subjected to acrutiny, the bettor, 
you go with me to Welbeck?" 

" I will go with you." 

Inquiring for Welbeck of the keeper of the prison, wo 
were informed that he was in hia own apartment, very 
sick. The physician attending the prison had been 
called, but the prisoner had preserved an obstinate and 
Hcornful silence; and had neither explained hia con- 
dition, nor consented to accept any aid. 

We now went alone into his apartment. Hia seasi- 
bility seemed fast ebbing, yet an emotion of joy was 
visible in his eyes at the appearance of Mervyn. He 
Beemed likewise to recognise in me his late visitant, and 
made no objection to my entrance. 

" How are you thia morning ?" eaid Arthur, seating 
himself on the bedside, and taking his hand. The sick i 
man waa scarcely able to articulate his reply : — " I ahall ■ 
Boon be well. I have longed to see you. I want to ■ 
leave with you a few words." He now cast his languid 
eyes on me. "You are his friend," he continued. "You 
know all. You may stay," 

There now succeeded a long pause, during which he 
cloaed his eyes, and resigned himself aa if to an oblivion 
of all thought. Hia pulse under my hand was scarcely 
perceptible. From this in some minutes he recovered, 
and, fixing his eyes on Mervyn, resumed, in a broken 
and feeble accent : — 

" Clemenza ! You have seen her. Weeks ago, I left 
her in an accursed house; yet she has not been mis- 
treated. Neglected and abandoned indeed, but not mis- 
treated. Save her, Mervyn. Comfort her. Awaken 
charity for her sake. 

" I cannot tell you what has happened. The tale would 
be too long, — too mournful. Yet, in justice to the living, 
I must tell you something. My woea and my crimes wul 
be buried with me. Some of them, but not all. 

"Ere this, I should "lave been many leagues upon the 
ocean, Lad not a newspaper fallen into my hands while on 
the eve of embarkation. By that I learned that a treasure 
was buried with the remains of the ill-fated Watson. I 
was destitute. I was unjust enough to wish to make this 
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treasure my own. Prone to think I was forgotten, or n1 
bered with the victima of pestilence, I ventured to retl 
uniler a careleea disguise. 1 penetrated to the vaults ol 
that deserted dwclhng by night. I dug up the bones of 
my friend, and found the girdle and its viiluable contents, 
according to the a«curate description that I had read. 

"I hastened back with my prixe to Baltimore, but my 
evil destiny overtook me at last. I was recognised by 
emissaries of Jamieson, arrested and brought hither, and 
here shall I consummate my fate and defeat the rage 

my creditors by death. But first " 

Here Welbeck stretched out his left hand to Mer' 
and, after some reluctance, showed a roll of lead. 

"Keceive tJiis," said he. " In the use of it, be guided 
by your honesty and by the same advertisement that fur- 
nished me the clue by which to recover it. That being 
secured, the world and I will part forever. Withdraw, 
for your presence can help me nothing." 

We were unwilling to comply with his injunction, and 
continued some longer time in his chamber ; but our kind 
intent availed nothing. He quickly relapsed into In- 
eensibility, from which he recovered not again, but next 
day expired. Such, in the flower of his age, was the 
fate of Thomas Welbeck. 

Whatever interest I might feel in accompanying the 
progress of my young friend, a sudden and unforeseen 
emergency compelled me again to leave the city, A 
r kinsman, to whom I was bound by many obligations, was 

I auSering a lingering disease, and, imagining, with some 

fe reason, his dissolution to be not far distant, he hesonglit 

H 'ca.'^ company and my assistance, to soothe, at least, tlie 

H agonies of his last hour. I was anxious to clear up the 

H mysteries which Arthur's conduct had produced, and to 

H shield him, If possible, from the evils which I feared 

H awaited him. It was impossible, however, to decline the 

H invitation of my kinsman, as his residence was not a 

H day's journey from the city. I was obliged to content 

H myself with occasional information, imparted by Mer- 

H vyn's letters or those of my wife. 

^L Meanwhile, pn leaving the prison, I basted to inform 

^^^^HT JJervyn of the true nature of the scene which had jnafr 
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p.issed. By thia extraovdiiiarj occurrence, the property 
of the Maiii'ices was now in honest handa. Welbeck, 
Btimulated by scISsh motivea, had done that which any 
other person would have found encompassed with formid- 
able dangers and difGculties. How thia attempt was 
suggested or executed, he had not informed us, nor was 
ic desirable to know. It was aufGcient that the means 
of restoring their own to a destitute and meritorious 
family were now in our possession. 

Having returned home, I unfolded to Mervyn a,ll the 
particulars respecting Williams and the Muuricea which 
I had lately learned from Wortley. He listened with 
deep attention, a.nd, my story being finished, he said, 
" In this small compass, then, is the patrimony and sub- 
UBtence of a numerous family. To restore it to them is the 
obvious proceeding — but how? Where do they abide''" 

"Williams and Watson's wife Lve in Baltimore, and 
the Maurices live near that town. The advertisements 
alluded to by Wortley, and which are to be found in any 
newspaper, will inform us ; but, first, are we sure that 
any or all of these bills are contained in this covering?" 

The lead was now nnrolled, and the bills wliich Wil- 
liams had described were found enclosed. Nothing ap- 
peared to be deficient. Of this, however, we were 
scarcely qualified to judge. Those that were the pro- 
perty of Williams might not be entire, and what would 
be the consequence of presenting them to him, if any 
had been embezaled by Welbeek ? 

This difiiculty was obviated by Mervyn, who observed 
that the advertisement describing these bills would afford 
us ample information od this head. " Having found out 
where the Maurices and Mrs, Watson live, nothmg re- 
maina but to visit them, and put an end, as far as lies in 
my power, to their inquietudes." 

" What ! Would you go to Baltimore ?" 

"Certainly. Can any other expedient be proper? 
How shall I otherwise insure the safe conveyance of 
these papers?" 

"You may send them by post." 

"But why not go myself?" 

"I can hardly tell, unless your appearance on suoh 
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an errand may be snspected likely to involve y 
barrasaments." 

"What einbarmasroents ? If they receive their own, 
ought they not to be satisfied ?" 

"The inquiry will naturally be made as to the manner 
of gaining possession of these papers. They were lately 
in the handa of Watson, but Watson haa disappunrea. 
Suspicions are awake respecting the cause of hia disap- 
pearance. These suspicions are connected with Wclbeck, 
and Welbeck's connection with yon is not unknown." 

"These are evils, but I see not how an ingenious and 
open conduct is adapted to increase these evils. If they 
come, I must endure them." 

"I believe yonr decision is right. No one is so skilfnl 
an advocate in a cause, as he whose cause it is, I rely 
upon your skill and address, and shall leave you to pur- 
sue your own way. I must leave you for a time, but 
shall expect to be punctually informed of all that passes." 
With tlus agreement wo parted, and I hastened to per- 
form my intended journey. 



L 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



I AM glad, my friend, thy nimble pen has got ao far 
upon its journey. What remains of my story may be 
despatched in a, trice. I have just now some vacant 
hours, which might possibly be more usefully employed, 
but not in an easier manner or more pleasant. So, let 
me carry on thy thread. 

First, let me mention the reaolutiona I bad formed at the 
time I parted with my friend. I hud several objects in 
view. One was a conference with Mrs. Wentworth; 
another was an interview with her whom I met with at 
Villars'a. My heart melted when I thought upon the deso- 
late condition of Clemenza, and determined me to direct 
my first efforts for her relief. For this end I was to 
visit the female who had given me a direction to her house. 
The name of this person is Achsa Fielding, and she lived, 
according to her own direction, at So. 40 Walnut Street. 

I went thither without delay. She was not at home, j 
Having gained information from the servant as to when 
she might be found, I proceeded to Mrs. Wentworth'a. 
In going thither my mind was deeply occupied In medi- 
tation; and, with my usual carelessness of forms, I 
entered the house and made my way to the parlour, where' 
an interview had formerly taken place between us. 

Having arrived, I began, though somewhat unseason- 
ably, to reflect upon the topics with which I should intro- 
duce my conversation, and particularly the manner in 
which I should introduce myself. I had opened doora 
without warning, and traversed passages without I 
noticed. This had arisen from my thoughtli' 
There was no one within bewiag or a' 
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** Fm r* (IB ■ pcneanpta*; taae.) ** hav oae jM Wf^ 
ami tmi what !■ jw h^MHT" 

VotLer Hngnc*. M tW «M knl, BM^ h^Atr, vpoB 
tW Mbcr, had CB7 |wt is — <'*"»-c bj i kywUa qrt. I 
CMnc act 14 depncaie attgv, ar anil over diBtreaa. I 
aaavered, tbenfon^ Adacslj, firmtr, and cncUr, — 

"I came to aee yoa, aadaw, aad conrase with jea; 
liat, bong ban with o«ber tKoi^lita, I fbtfot to knock 
at tfae door. Bo evil vas iateaded b; nj aeri^enoe, 
tboo^ propriety has certain^ not been obanred. Will 
70a pardqo this intranon, and eondeaccsid to grant ne 
yam attcnuon?" 

" To what ? What bare job to Bay to me ? I know 
foa only &§ the accomplice of a vilUin in an attempt to 
deeeivfl me. Tliere i« Dothbg to justify your coming 
hither, and I detrirt yon to leave the bouse vith aa little 
ceremony u you entered it." 

My i'yc» were lowered at this rebuke, yet I did not obey 
the cotiiinand. " Yuur treatment of me, madam, ie each 
aa I appear to you to deserve. Appearances are nn- 
favoorame to me, bnt thoee appearances are false. I 
have concurred in no plot agninstyour reputation or your 
furtuno. I liuvu told you nothing bat the truth. I came 
hiiiior to promote no selfish or sinister purpose. I have 
no favour to entreat, and no petition to offer, but that 

f'ou will DulTer inc to clear up those miHtakeu vrhich you 
lavu burbourcd rcNpuctin;;; me. 

"I am poor. I am destitute of fame and of kindred. 
I linvu nothing to coniiolu mo in obscurity and indigence, 
but the Hppi-uuation of tny own hoart and the good opinion 
fii thoMo who know me us 1 am. The good may be led 
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to despise and condemn me, Tlieir aversion and eoorn i 
sliall not make me unhitppy; but it is my interest and my ' 
duty to rectify their error if I can, I regard your charac- 
ter with esteem. You have been mistaken in condema- 
ing me as a liar and impostor, and I came to remove 
thia mistake. I came, if not to procure your esteem, at 
least to take away hatred and suspicion. 

" But this is not all my purpose. You are in an error iq 
relation not only to my character, but to the situation of 
your nephew Clavering. I formerly told you, that I saw 
him die ; that I assisted at his burial ; but my tale was 
incoherent and imperfect, and you have since received 
intelligence to which you think proper to trust, and which, 
assures you that he ia still living. All I now ask is your 
attention, while I relate the particulars of my knowledge. 

" Proof of my veracity or innocence may be of no value 
in your eyes, but the fate of your nephew ought to be 
known to yon. Certainty, on tnis head, may be of much 
importance to your happiness, and to the regulation of 
your future conduct. To hear me patiently can do you 
no injury, and may benefit you much. Will you permit 
me to go on?" 

During this address, little abatement of resentment 
and Bcorn was visible in my companion. 

"I will hear you,'' she replied, "Your invention 
may amuse if it does not edify. But, I pray you, let 
your story be short." 

. I was obliged to be content with thia ungraceful conces- 
sion, and proceeded to begin my narration. I described 
the situation of my father's dwelling. I mentioned the 
year, month, day, and hour of her nephew's appearance t 
among na. I expatiated minutely on his form, features, 
dress, sound of his voice, and repeated his words. His 
favourite gestures and attitudes were faithfully described. 

I bad gone but a little way in my story, when the effects 
were visible in her demeanour which I expected from it. 
Her knowledge of the youth, and of the time and manner 
of his disappearance, made it impossible for me, with bo 
minute a narrative, to impose upon her credulity. Every 
word, every incident related, attested my truth, by their I 
Bement with what she heraelf previoualy knew. 
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Her BUSpiciouB and angrj watchfulness was qnicHj 
exchangedfordowncastlooks.andstealing tears, and sighs 
dlfficulliy repressed. Meanwhile, I did not pause, but 
described the treatment he received from my mother's 
tendprness, fais occupatioDs, the freaks of his insanity, 
and, finally, the circumstances of his death and funeral. 

Thence I hastened to the circiunstancea which brcmght 
me to the city; which placed me in the service of Wcl- 
beck, and obliged me to perform bo ambiguous a part in 
her presence. I left no difficulty to be solved, and no 
question unanticipated. 

"I have now finished my story," I continued, "and 
accompljslied my design in coming hither. Whether I 
have vindicated my integrity from your suapicions, I 
know not. I have done what in me lay to remove your 
error; and, in that, have done my duly. What more 
remains? Any inquiries you are plenaed to make, I am 
ready to answer. If there be none to make, I will com- 
ply with your former commands, and leave the house 
Tvith as little ceremony as I entered it." 

"Tour story," she replied, "has been unexpected. I 
believe it fully, and am sorry for the hard thoughts which 
past appearances have made me entertain concerning 
you." 

Here she sunk into mournful silence. " The inforroar 
tion," she at length resumed, "which I have received 
from another quai'ter respecting that unfortunate youth, 
astonishes and perplexes me. It is inconsistent with 
your story, but it must he founded on some mistake, 
which I am, at present, unable to unravel. Welbeck, 
whose connection has been so unfortunate to you " 

"Unfortunate! Dearmadam! How unfortunate ? Ithaa 
done away a part of my ignorance of the world in which 
I live. It has led me to the situation in which I am now 
placed. It has introduced me to the knowledge of many 
good people. It has made me the witness and the subject 
of many acts of beneficence and generosity. My know- 
ledge of Welbeck has been useful to me. It has enabled 
me to be useful to others. I look back upon that allotment 
of my destiny which first led me to bis door, vrith grati- 
tnde and pleasure. 
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"Would to heaven," continued I, somewhat changing 
my tone, "intercourse with Weibeck had been as harm- 
lesa to all others aa it has been to me ! that no injury tc 
fortune and fame, and innocence and life, had been In- 
curred by others greater than has fallen upon my head ! 
There is one being, whose connection with liira has not 
been utterly dissimilar in its origin and civGumEtances to 
mine, though the catastrophe ha^, indeed, been widely 
and mournfully different. 

" And yet, within this moment, a thought has occurred 
from which I derive some consolation and some hope. 
You, dear madam, are rich. These spacious apartments, 
this plentiful accommodation, arc yours. You have 
enough for your own gratiGcation and convenience, and 
somewhat to spare. Will you take to your protecting 
arms, to your hospitable roof, an unhappy girl whom the 
arts of Weibeck have robbed of fortune, reputation, and 
honour, who is now languishing in poverty, weeping over 
the lifeless remains of her babe, surrounded by the agents 
of vice, and trembling on tho verge of infamy?" 

"What can this mean?" replied the lady, "Of whom 
do you speak ?" 

" You shall know her. You shall be apprized of her 
claims to your compassion. Her story, as far as ia 
known to me, I will faithfully repeat to you. She is ft 
stranger; an Italian; her name is Clemenza Lodi." 

"Clemenza Lodi! Good heaven I" exclaimed Mrs. 
Wentworth ; " why, surely — it cannot be. And yet — is 

possible that you are that person ?" 

"I do not comprehend you, madam." 

"A friend has related a transaction of a strange sort. 
It is scarcely an hour since ahe told it me. The name 
of Clemenza Lodi was mentioned in it, and a young uiaa 
of moat singular deportment was described. But tell 
me how you were engaged on Thursday morning." 

" I wa» coming to this city from a distance, I stopped 
a at the house of " 

"Mrs, Villara?" 

" The same. Perhaps you know her and her charac- 

■- Perhaps you can confirm or rectify my present 
' K her. It is there thai the unfortu- 
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Date ClenienKa abides. It is thence that I wiah her % 
be Bpeedily removed." 

"I have beard of yon; of your conduct upon thit 
occasion." 

"Of me?" answered I, eagerly. "Doyou tnow that 
woman?" So saying, I produced the card which I bad 
received from ber, and on which her name was writtra 

"I know her well. She is my coiintrywom&n and ■ 
friend." 

"Tour friend? Then she is good; she is innocent;' 
she is generous. Will sbe be a sister, a protectress, to 
Clemenza? Will you esbort her to a deed of charity? 
"Will you be, yourself, an example of beneficence ? Direct 
me to Misa Fielding, I beseech you. I have called on 
her already, but in vain, and there is no time to be lost." 

"Why are you bo precipitate? What would you do?" 

" Take ber away from that house instantly — bring her 
hither — place her under your protection — give ber Mrs. 
Wentwortb for a counsellor — a friend — a mother. Shall 
I do this ? Shall I hie thither to-day, this very hour — • 
now? Give me your consent, and she shall be with you 
before noon." 

"Ey no means," replied she, with carneatness. "Yon 
are too hasty. An affair of so much importance cannot 
be despatched in a moment. There are many diScnUies 
and doubts to be first removed." 

"Let them be reserved for the future. Withhold not 
your helping hand till the struggle has disappeared for- 
ever. Think on the gulf that is already gaping to swal- 
low her. This is no time to hesitate and falter. I 
will tell you her story, but not now; we will postpone it 
till to-morrow, and first secure her from impending evils. 
She shall tell it you herself. In an hour I will bring 
her hither, and she herself shall recount to you ber Bor- 
rows. Will you let me ? 

"Your behaviour is extraordinary. I can scarcely tell 
whether this simplicity be real or affected. One would 
think that your common sense would show you the impro- 
priety of your request. To admit under my roof a woman 
notoriousljdishonoured, andfroman infamous house " 

"My dearest madam ! How ciin you reflect upon ths . 
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Bituation without irresistible pitj 7 I see tliat you are 
thorouglilj aware of her past calamity and ber present 
dangur. Do not these urge you to make haste to hur 
relief? Can any lot be more deplorable than hers? Can 
any state be more perilous ? Poverty is not the ouly evil 
that oppresses or that threatens her. The scorn of the 
world, and her own compunction, the death of the fruit of 
Ler error and the witness of her shame, are not the worst. 
She is exposed to the temptations of the profligate; while 
she remains with Mrs. VUlars, her infamy accumulates; 
her further dehasement is facilitated; her return to 
reputation and to virtue is obstructed by new bars." 

"ilow know I that her debasement is not already 
complete and irremediable? She is a mother, but not a 
wife. How came she thus ? Is her being Welbeck'a 
prostitute no proof of her guilt?" 

"Alas! I know not. I believe her not very culpable; 
I know her to be unfortunate; to have been robbed and 
betrayed. You are a stranger to her history. I am 
myself imperfectly acquainted with it. 

"But let me tell you the little that I know. Perhaps 
my narrative may cause you to think of her as I do." 

She did not object to this proposal, and I imme- 
diately recounted all that I had gained from my owa 
observations, or from Welbeck himself, respecting tbil 
forlorn girl. Having finished my narrative, I proceeded 
thus: — 

"Can you hesitate to employ that power which was 
given you for good ends, to rescue this suflerer? Take 
her to your home ; to your bosom ; to your confidence. 
Keep aloof those temptations which beset her in her pre- 
sent situation, Restore her to that purity which her deao- 
l&te condition, her ignorance, her misplaced gratitude and 
the artifices of a skilful dissembler, have destroyed, if it be 
destroyed ; for how know we under what circumslanoea her 
ruin was accomplished ? With what pretences, or appear- 
ances, or promises, she was won to compliunoe?" 

"True. I confess my ignoranci; ; but ought not th&t 
ignorance to bo removed before she makes a part of mj 
family i" 

*'0h, no! It may be afterwards removed. It cannot 
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a^it Imt at ooee, aad 
_ A aaT be tfe criiical oaa. 

Tli>-da7 «e Baj- exert oaitl i t* «ili laeeeaB, hot t»4Mp- 

nv sfl aar eCirta hkj be frahlees. Wkjiactaate,*^ • 
Enger, vbea sa naek go oj b^ be doMa, and so enl can 
pnaiflifj be iaeancd X It reqaiica bns a mard from janj 
Taa aeed not nore a ^^er. Toar koaae ia lai^ Yoa 
hare chambera vacant and eoanaaeat. CoBMOt *xAj 
tbat jo«r door ahall not be baired a^wiat bar; that jroa 
will treat ber wHb crrilitjr : to canr jron- kiadnesa into 
efleet ; to pcvsaade ber to attend aie oilber and to plaee 
bergfilf in jroor care, sbaU be nj pronniGC:." 

Tbeae aod maoy Bimlar eatreaiics and rcasoninga were 
iikeffecuud. Her general dispositioa waa kind, but aba 
wae imaccastomed to etrenuoiis or sadden exertioDS. To 
admit the pemiuasioiis of fiucb an adTocat« to so anooa- 
mon a scheme as that of sharing ber house vitb a crea- 
ture tbiu previously unkDown to her, tlius loaded with 
BuspiciuQ ttnd with oLtoqur, ws^ not possible. 

1 at laat forbore importunity, and requested her to 
tell me when I might expect to meet with Mrs. Fielding 
at her lodgingB. Inquiry was made to what end I sought 
an interview. I made no secret of my purpose. 

"Are you mad, young man?" she erclaimed. "Mi's, 
Fielding haa already been egregiously imprudent. On 
the fuith of an aocient slight acquaintance with Mrs. 
Villars in Europe, she sutlered herself to be decoyed 
into a viait. Instead of taking warning by numeroua 
trikona of t)ie real character of that woman, in her be- 
haviour UTid in tiiaC of her visitants, she consented to 
remain there one uight. The next momiug took place 
that UBtunidiing intei-view with you which she hus since 
doiorihcd tu me. She is now warned against the like 
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indiscretion. And, pray, what benevolent sclieme would 
jou propose to her?" 

"Has she property? Is she rich?" 

" She is. Unhappily, perhaps, for her, she ig sbsolnto \ 
mistress of her fortune, and has neither guardian n()r ( 
parent to control her in the use of It." ' 

"Has she virtue? Does she know the value of ufltt' | 
ence and a fair fame? And will not she devote a fjif I 
dollars to rescue a follow-creature from indigence and -fti- I 
fiimy and vice ? Surely she will. She will hazard nothing 
by the boon. I will be her almoner. I will provide the 
wretched stranger with food and raiment and dwelling; I 
will pay for all, if Mrs. Fielding, from her superfluity, 
will supply the means. Clemcnza shall owe life and 
honour to your friend, till I am able to supply the need- 
ful sum from my own stock." 

While thus speaking, my companion gaied at me with 
stead fastn esa : — "I know not what to make of you. 
Your language and ideas are those of a lunatic. Are 
you acquainted with Mrs. Fielding ?" 

"Yea. I have seen her two days ago, and she baa 
invited me to see her again," 

"And on the strencth of this acquaintance you expect 
to be her almoner? To be the medium of her charity?" 

" I desire to save her trouble ; to make charity as light 
and easy as possible. 'Twill be better if she perform 
those offices herself. 'Twill redound more to the credit 
of her reason and her virtue. But I solicit her benignity 
only in the cause of Clemenza. For her only do I wish 
at present to call forth her generosity and pity." 

"And do you imagine she will intrust her money to one 
of your age and sex, whom she knows so imperfectly, to 
administer to the wants of one whom she found In such 
ft house as Mrs, Villars's ? She never will. She mentioned 
her imprudent engagement to meet you, but she is now 
warned against the folly of such confidence. 

" You have told me plausible stories of yourself and of 
this Clemcnza. I euniiot say that I disbelieve them, but I 
know the ways of the world too well to bestow implicit faith 
BO easily. You are an extraordinary young man. You 
may possibly be honest. Such a one as you, with your 
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Oa l)wt «eor«, jon we free fron say mJenstioB Eraa flM 
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6B4!«mM«i« TD«ptoc,uMlMBBaviiieEDed toaeqaEtTOK; 
bat (bat ia all Uut 70a anos esp«et from me, all tuot 

ehanct^r be tstAbiiahe)] by otbn- neuu then jovr own 
saMrtiODfl. I am engaged at present, aiid mnt therefore 
rt'ip'Mt 7<>n to pat 3D end to joor ti^." 

Tliiii »tr»in W3« mocb onEie the atrahi vhidi preceded 
it. I imagined, b; the mildoeas of ber tone and naimeTS, 
that her nnfaToorable prepoesessiood were remoTed; but 
they seemed to have Boddenly regaiocd their prietioe 
force. 1 WM Aonipwbat dlacottcerted by thia nnespected 
I cbDnge. I stood for a mtnote silent and iireiwlDte. 

Jt»t thiiTT) a knrick was heard at the door, and presently 
entered tliat vt^r^ female whom I had met with at VlUars's. 
T Rau;()it her figure as I glanced throngh the window. 
Mrs. Wtntworth darttd at me many significant glances, 
which C'lnimandt^d me to withdraw; but, with thia object 
in vi^'W, it whk inipfffixible. 

Ad soon B0 ahe entered, her eyea were fixed upon me. 
Cnrtain recullectiona naturally oci;urTed at that moment, 
and rnnde her checks glow. Some confusion reigned for 
a Hionmnt, but wan (piitkly dissipated. She did not notice 
ui(!, hul> exchfihged Maiutations with lier friend. 

All this while I stood near the window, in a situation 
not u littlo painfnl. Ccrtnin tremors which I had not been 
aocuotoiricd to feci, imd which seemed to possess a mysti- 
cal relation tothe visitant, disabled me at once from taking 
my leave, or from performing any useful purpose by stay- 
ing, Al luTi),'tli, ndug^ling for composure, 1 approached 
hor, an<l, nlii'wJiig Iht the I'lird she had given me, said, — 
■ "Agri'<>iiMy l<j (.IiIk iliruclion, I called an hour ago, at 

w . irour lodtintTH. 1 found you not. I hope you will pw 
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jnit me to call once more. Wten shall I expect to meet 

you at home?" 

Her eyes were cast on the floor. A kind of indirect 
attention was fixed on Mrs. Wentworth, serving to inti- 
midate and check her. At length she said, in an irre- 
solute voice, "I shall be at home this evening," 

"And this evening," replied I, "I will call to see you." 
So saying, I left the house. 

This interval was tedious, but was to be endured with 
equanimity, I was impatient to he gone to Baltimore, 
and hoped to be able to set out by the dawn of next day. 
Meanwhile, I was necessarily to perform something with 
respect to Clemenza. 

After dinner I accompanied Mrs. Stevens to visit Mias 
Carlton. I was eager to see a woman who could bear 
adversity in the manner which my friend had described. 

She met us at the door of her apartment. Her 
seriousness was not abated by her smiles of affability and 
welcome. "My friend!" whispered I, "how truly lovely 
ia this MisB Carlton ! Are the heart and the intelligence 
within worthy of these features?" 

" Yea, they are. The account of her employments, 
of her resignation to the ill fate of the brother whom 
ahe loves, proves that they are." 

My eyes were riveted to her countenance and person. 
I felt uncontrollable eagerness to apeak to her, and to g^ 
her good opinion. 

"You must know this young man, my dear Miss Carl- 
ton," said my friend, lookingatme; "be is my husband'a 
friend, and professes a great desire to he yours. Yon 
must not treat him as a mere stranger, for he knows 
your character and situation already, as well as that of 
your brother." 

She looked at me with benignity: — "I accept hia 
friendship willingly and gratefully, and shall endeavour 
to convince him that his good opinion is not misplaced." 

There now ensued a conversation somewhat general, in 

which thia young womnn showed a mind vigorous from 

exercise and unembarrassed by care. She affected no 

cnnfAnlment of her own condition, of her wants, or her 

She laid no streea upon misfortunes, but coft- 
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** Aifl is tli« »Ut« of tb« cndHor nidi as to make Um 
low of four Luhdred dollara of more imponaoce to liint 
th»n the loMi of liberty to yoar brother*" 

Hheviifiwurcd, fftniliog, "That is a very abstract view of 



tbili». On mich a. ()u«Htioti yoi 



, ^ jd I might, perhaps, 

«ily iltKiide in favour of toy brother ; but would there not 
bo ioin« danger of deciding partially? Hie conduct is a 
proof of hia ilnclHion, and there ia no power to change it." 
" Will not argumont change it? Methinks in so plain 
t, cuJKi I whould lie able to convince him. You Bay be is 
rich and ohihlloaB. Hi» uniiual income is ten times more 
tiiaii tliiM Huin. Your brothiT cannot piiy the debt while 
III itrimiiu whtTinw, if at liberty, he might elowly and 
fliiiilly dUcliiirtfi- it. If Ilia humanity would not yield, 

'"'"'■' «'•'■ hii lir'oiifilit to acijuiosoe," 

"Mm, llmid !■ Html 1,01' hiiNMion which you would find it 
nowhiil. Iiiii'ib>i' III HiibiliKi, and that ia hia vengeai 
I l.liinliN liiiiiHi'tr Hi'oTincd, luid inipriBOus my " 
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pmjmatt, hit te inSet umtxT. If tm 

ham ibat there is so karduiip in urn- 

It, jtm woaU speedilj g&ia the netacj; ^«t 

t eoald Bot be Mtcnptad coosistently with trm. !■ 

portkn to nj lurotha-'a eaKring is lus giA U fi cU wa." 

"T(M drftT BB ofEons sod almost incredible pottnit.'' 

*'Aiid je» sack a eoe would serre for tbe bkeneas of 
shHost eTeiy seoond nun we meet." 

"And is RKJi your opinioD of mankimJ ? Your exp«- 
Hence must snrelj hsTe been of a rueful tenor to jwbff 
HBch hard thot^hts of the rest of your spedes." 

" Bj BO means. It has been what those whose sltnatioa 
disables tbem from looking farther thao tbe snriac* of 
things would regard as anfortonate ; bnl, if my goods and 
evils were equitably balanced, the former woi^d be tb« 
weightiest. I have fonnd kindness and goodneaa in gmt 
numbers, bat have likewise met prejudice and rancor iit . 
many. My opinion of Farquhar ia not lightly taken up. 
I saw him yesterday, and tbe nature of his raotirea in 
the treatment of my brocher was plun enough." 

Here this topic was succeeded by others and the cOD 
Tersation ceae^ not till tbe hour bad arrived on whioh 
I had preconcerted to visit Mrs. Fielding. I left m; two 
friends for this purpose. 

I was admitted to Mrs. Fielding's presence without 
Bcmple or difficulty. There were two females in her 
company, and one of the other sex, well-dreased, ehlerly, 
and sedate persons. Tlieir discourse turned upon political 
topics, with which, as you know, I have but slight acquaint- 
ance. They t^ilked of fleets and armies, of Robespierre 
and Pitt, of whom I had only a news paper-knowledge. 

In a short time the women rose, and, huddling on their 
cloaks, disappeared, in company with tho gentleman. 
Being thus left alone with Mrs. Fielding, some emhar> 
rasament was mutually betrayed. With much hesitation, 
which, however, graifually disappeared, my compnnion, 
at length, began the conversation : — 

" You met me lately, in a situation, sir, on which I look 
back with trembling and shame, but not with any eclf- 
oondemnutioQ. I was led into it without any fault, unlest 
a too hasty confidence may be cityled a fiiult. I liad known 
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Mrs.ViIIarB in England, where she lived with a 
reputation, at least ; ami the stglit of my country woman, 
in a foreign land, awakened emotions in the indulgence 
of which I did not imagine there was either any giiilt or 
any danger. She invited me to see her at her house with 
BO much urgency and warmth, and solicited me to tato 
a place immediately in a chaise in which she had g 
to the city, that I too incautiously complied. 

"You are a stranger tome, and I am unacquainted wiU 
your character. What little I have seen of your deport- 
ment, and what little I have lately heard concerning you 
from Mrs. Wentworth, do not produce unfavourable im- 
pressions ; but the apology I have made was due to my 
own reputation, and should have been offered to you what- 
ever your character had been." There she stopped. 

"I came not hither," said I, "to receive an apology. 
Tour demeanour, on our first interview, shielded you suffi- 
ciently from any suspicions or surmises that I could form. 
What you have now mentioned was likewise mentioned by 
your friend, and was fully believed upon her authority. 
My purpose, in coming, related not to you, but to another. 
I desired merely to interest your generosity and justice 
on behalf of one whose destitute and dangerous condition 
may lay claim to your compassion and your succour." 

"I comprehend you," said she, with an air of somsfl 
perplexity. "I know the claims of that person." 

"And will yon comply with them ?" 

"In what manner can I serve her?" 

"By giving her the means of living." 

"Does she not possess them already?" 

" She is destitute. Her dependence was wholly plaot 
upon one that is dead, by whom her person was dis- 
honoured and her fortune embezzled." 

"But she still lives. She is not turned into the atreet._ 
She is not destitute of homo," 

"But what a home !" 

" Such as she may choose to remain in. 

" She cannot choose it. She must not choose it. Shr 
remains through ignorance, or through the incapacity of 
leaving it" 

"But bow shall she be persuaded to a ohange ?" 
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"I will persuade her. I will fully explain her situa- 
tion. I will supply her with a new home." 

" You will persuade her to go with you, and to live at 
a home of your providing and on your hounty ?" 

"Certainly." 

"Would that change be worthy of a cautious person? 
Would it benefit her reputa,tion ? Would it prove her 
love of independence?" 

" My purposes are good. I know not why she should 
suspect them. But I am only anxious to be the instru- 
ment. Let her be indebted to one of her own sex, of 
unquestionable reputation. Admit her into this house. 
Invite her to your arms. Cherish and console her as 
your sister." 

"Before I am convinced that she deserves it? And 
even then, what regard shall I, young, unmarried, inde- 
pendent, affluent, pay to my own reputation in harbour- 
ing a woman in these circumstances?" 

" But yon need not act yourself. Make me your agent 
and almoner. Only supply her with the means of sub- 
sistence through me." 

"Would you have me act a clandestine part? Hold 
meetings with one of your sex, and give him money for 
a purpose which I must hide from the world ? Is it worth 
while to be a dissembler and impostor ? And will not 
such conduct incur more dangerous surmises and suspi- 
cious than would arise from acting openly and directly? 
You will forgive me for reminding you, likewise, that it 
is particularly incumbent upon those in my situation to 
be circumspect in their intercourse with men and with 
atrangera. This is the second time that I have seen you. 
My knowledge of you is extremely dubious and imper- 
fect, and such as would make the conduct you prescribe 
to me, in a high degree, rash and culpable. You must 
not, therefore, expect me to pursue it." 

These words were delivered with an air of firmnoBS 
and dignity. I was not insensible to the truth of her 
representations. "I confess," said I, "what you have 
said makes me doubt the propriety of my proposal; yet 
I would fain be of service to her. Cannot you point out 
some practicable method?" 
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ihe was silent and thoughtful, and seemed indisposed 
to answer mj question, 

" I had set my heart upon Bucceaa in tliia negotiation," 
continued I, "and could not imagine any obstacle to ita 
success ; but I find my ignorance of the world's ways 
much greater than I had previously expected. You do- 
fraud yourself of all the happiness redounding from the 
act of making others happy. You sacrifice substance to 
show, and are more anxious to prevent unjust aspersions 
from lighting on yourself, than to rescue a fellow-crei ~ 
tnre from guilt and infamy. 

"You are rich, and abound in all the convenienc* 
and luxuries of life, A small portion of your superflui _ 
would obviate the wants of a being not less worthy than 
yourself. It is not avarice or aversion to labour that 
makes you withhold your hand. It is dread of the sneers 
and surmises of malevolence and ignorance, 

" I will not urge you further at present. Your deter- 
mination to he wise should not be hasty. Think upon 
the subject calmly and sedately, and form your resolu- 
tion in the course of three dsys. At the end of that 
period I will visit you again," So saying, and without 
waiting for comment or answer, I withdrew. 



CHAPTER XL. 

I MOUNTED the sta;^e-coach at daybreak tho tioxt day, 
in company with a sallow Frenchman from 8t. Doniinuo, 
bis fiddle-case, an ape, and two female bliictcM. 'ilia 
Frenchman, after passing the suburbs, took out his violin 
and amused himself with humming to his own twendUh 
tweedle. The monkey now and then munched an applfl| 
which was given to hiin from a basket by the bliicks. 
who gazed with stupid wonder, and ah exclamatory La), 
La! upon the passing scenery, or chattered to each otlior 
in a sort of open-mouthed, half-articulate, munotonoui,' 
singsong jargon. 

The man looked seldom either on this Bido or that; and . 
spoke only to rebuke the frolics of the monkey, with •*■ 
*'Tenez! Dominique! Prenez garde ! Diable noir !" 

As to me, my thought was busy in a thousand wnya. 
I sometimes gazed at the faces of my four companions, 
and endeavoured to discern the differences and samenesses 
between them. I took an exact account of the features, 
proportions, looks, and gestures of the monkey, the Con- 
golese, and the Creole Gaul. I compared them together, 
and examined th^m apart. I looked at them in a thou- 
sand different points of view, and pursued, untired and 
unsatiated, those trains of refle'ctions which began at each 
change of tone, feature, and attitude. 

I marked the country as it successively arose before 
me, and found endless employment in examining the 
shape and substance of the fence, the barn, and the cot- 
tage, the aspect of earth and of lieuven. How great 
are the pleasures of health and of mental activity! 

My chief occupation, however, rekted to the scenea 
into which I was about to enter. My imaginations were, 
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•T coanc, €nAt aaA. iaj Ae qaA le; aad I fiMUrd m m- 
CO«MOB gratifieaUoa is cowpwing realities, as tbey aae- 
(HMJietj oecvred, vitk tke fiicMres vlneii ■; vajward 
iutej ud depicted. 

I wiO not ooeribe mr dreama. Mj pvper ta^ is to 
rriate the truth. Neither shall I dvdl vfa& the images 
MggMtcd br the eonditiofi of the eoaury thmogh wluch 
I paaaad. I will coafine niTietf to Batioaing the trana- 
aetioM eonoMted with the parpoae of my joomej. 

I reached Baltimore at aighL I was not ao fiatigaed 
bat that I could nmble throagb the towa. I intended, 
at pm«nt, m«relT the gratifieatioo of a strangcr'a o^- 
lioBttj. Hy fisit to Mre. Wataon and her breuer I de* 
swaed shoaid take place on the nunrow. The erening 
01 mr arriral I deemed an tokaeaaoiiable iim& 

While roving about, howerier, it oecorred to me, that 
it might not be impoiitie to find the way to their habita- 
tion erea now. My purposes of general cniiosity woold 
eijii&lly be served wtueherer way oLy steps were bent; 
and to trace the path to their dwelling wottld save me the 
trouble of inquiries and interrogationa to-morrow. 

When I looked forward to an interview with the wife 
of Watson, and to the subject which would be necessarily 
diacoeaed at that interview, I felt a trembling and mia. 
giving at my heart. "Surely," thonwht I, "it wiU be- 
come me to exercise immeasnrabte circomspection and 
ai'ldrcss; and yet bow little arc these adapted to the 
impetnosity and candour of my nature ! 

"How am I to introduce myself? What am I to tell 
her ? That I waa a sort of witness to the murder of hw 
husband ? That I received from the hand of hia aeeaeein 
the letter which I afterwatda transmitted to her? and, 
from the same hands, the bills contained in his girdle? 

"How will she start and look aghast! What suspi- 
cions will she harbour ? What inquiries shall be made 
of me ? How shall they be disarmed and eluded, or 
nnsncred? Deep consideration wiU be necessary before 
I trust myself to such an interview. The coming night 
shall be devoted to reflection upon this subject." 

From these thoughts I proceeded to inquiries for the 

■eet mentioned in the advertisement, where Mrs. Wat- 
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son was said to reside. The street, and, at leDgtb, the 
liahitation, was found. Having reached a station oppo- 
site, I paused and surveyed the manaioo. It was a 
wooden edifice of two storiea, humble, but neat. You 
ascended to the door hy several stone steps. Of the two 
lower windows, the ehutters of one were closed, but 
those of the other were open. Though late in the even- 
ing, there was no appearance of light or fire within. 

Beside the house was a painted fence, through which 
was a gate leading to the back of the building. Guided 
by the impulse of the moment, I crossed the street to the 
gate, and, lifting the latcb, entered the paved alley, on 
one side of which was a paled fence, and on the other 
the house, looking through two windows into the alley. 

The first window was dark like those in front; but at 
the second a light was discernible. I approached it, 
and, looking through, beheld a plain hut neat apartment, 
in which parlour, kitchen, and nursery seemed to be 
united. A fire burned cheerfully in the chimney, over 
which was a tea-kettle. On the hearth sat a smiling and 
playful cherub of a boy, tossing something to a black 
girl who sat opposite, and whose innocent and regular 
features wanted only a different hue to make them beau- 
tiful. Near it, in a rocking-chair, with a sleeping babe 
in her lap, sat a female figure in plain but neat and be- 
coming attire. Rer posture permitted half her face to be 
seen, and saved me from any danger of being observed. 

Tbia countenance was full of sweetness and benig- 
nity, but the sadness that veiled its lustre was profound. 
Her eyes were now fixed upon the fire and were moist 
with the tears of remembrance, while she sung, in low 
and scarcely -audible strains, an artless lullaby. 

Tbis spectacle exercised a strange power over my 
feelings. While occupied in meditating on the features 
of the mother, 1 was unaware of my conspicuous situa- 
tion. The black girl, having occasion to change her 1 
situation, in order to reach the ball which was thrown at ' 
her, unluckily caught a glance of my figure through the 
glass. In a tone of half surprise and half terror, she 
cried out, "Oh! see dure! a man !" 

I was tempted to draw suddenly back, hut a second 
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■ cT tfe bfa(^ «W bMd k «^ raekc4 k ia ber atw 

— *~ iaqwatmsai ■ ip g lcil wiik cswplmaej. 

a ■■■Mt'i ammt, I cu^ ** I was direeltJ M 
eMikeabwkofHi^EfkwMWilfiMB. Cm 

*'He W sot n (ws at prwcwr. If joa vS leave a 

villi ae, I wa panrlaaHj dein«r it." 

tlMNght wmMnij oetmrrtd, rtct&er as j laore was 

1 Ibaa nerdly to iewrt the Uk wtablr endandt 

iW^ abtadj- wcsa, la a padfceL Tkas all'pnnliil ez- 

— ' ^itt be aTotded, and I m^it InTc reason to 

Bijneif OB hk ■rinnBiMr aiseace. Acto- 
iImm tDH^ta, I drew forth the padcet, and pot 
wr band, aajiag, "I will leare this in toot poa- 
and mint earnestly request jod to keep it safe 
n can deliver it into hb own huids." 
eelj had 1 said this before new soggeetions oe- 
Waa it right to act in this clandestine and m^ 
I'lcrioDs manner? Should I leave these persons in on- 
I^MrUtnty respecting the {ute of a hosband and a brother T 
Vbat pcrplpxities, nuBUDderstandlngs, and suspenses 
might not grow out of this nncertainty? and ought they 
not to he precluded at any hazard to my own safety or 
good nameV 

Tlicse fHtijlimentB made me involuntarily stretch forth 
ny hand to retake the packet. This gesture, and other 
sif^nificancoH in my nmnners, joined to a trembling con- 
KUtcuDCsi) in honielf, filled my companion with ^1 the 
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tokens of confiiBion and fe&r. She alternately looked at mfl 
and at the paper. Her trepidation increased, and she grewF 
pale. These emotions wore counteracted by a strong effort. 

At length she said, falteringly, " I will take good care 
of them, and will give them to my brother." , 

She rose and placed them in a drawer, after wliich 
she rcsanied her scat. 

On this occasion all ray warinesa forsook me, I can- 
not explain why my perplexity and the trouble of my 
thoughts were greater upon this than upon similar occo' 
sions. However it be, I was ineapublc of speaking, and 
fixed my eyes upon the floor. A sort of electrical sym- 
pathy pervaded my companion, and terror and anguish 
were strongly manifested in the glances which she aome- 
times stole at me. We seemed fully to understand each 
other without the aid of words. 

This imbecility could not last long. I gradually re- 
covered my composure, and collected my scattered 
thoughts. I looked at ber with seriouaness, and stead- 
fastly apoke: — "Are you the wife of Amos Watson?" 

She started : — " I am indeed. Why do you ask ? Do 
you know any thing of 1" There her voice failed. 

I replied with quickness, " Yea. I am fully acquainted 
with his de.itiny.' 

"Good God!" she exclaimed, in a paroxysm of sur- 
prise, and bending eagerly forward, "my husband is 
then alive! This packet is from him. Where is he? 
When have you seen him?" 

"'Tia a long time since." 

"But where, where ia he now? Is he well ? Will he 
return to me?" 

" Never." 

" Merciful Heaven !" (looking upwards and clasping 
her hands,) " I thank thee at least for his life ! Bat 
why has he forsaken me? Why will he not return?" 

"For a good reason," said I, with augmented B(V j 
lemnity, " he will never return to thee. Long ago was 
he l«id in the cold grave." 

She shrieked ; and, at the next moment, sunk in a 
swoon upon the floor. I was alarmed. The two chil- 
dren shrieked, and ran about the room terrified and un- 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

Nest momiDg I arose betimes, and equipped myself 
without delay. I had eigbt or ten miles to walk, bo far 
from tlie town being the residence of these people ; and 
I forthwith repaired to their dwelling. The persona 
whom I desired to see were known to me only by name, 
and by their place of abode. It was a mother and her 
three daughters to whom I now carried the means not 
only of competence but riclics ; means which they, no 
doubt, had long ago despaired of regaining, and which, 
among all possible messengers, one of my age and guise 
would be the least suHpected of being able to restore. 

I arrived, through intricate ways, ut eleven o'clock, at 
the bouse of Mrs. Maurice. It was a neat dwelling, ia 
a very fanciful and rustic style, in the bosom of a valley, 
which, when decorated by the verdure and blossoms of 
the coming eeason, must possess many charms. At pre- 
sent it was naked and dreary. 

As I approached it, through a long avenue, I observed 
two female figures, walking arm-in-aim and slowly to and 
fro, in the path in which I now was. "These," aaid I, 
"are daughters of the family. Graceful, well-dressed, 
fashionable girls they seem at this distance. May they 
be deserving of the good tidin^^ which I bring !" SceiQg 
them turn towards the house, I mended my pace, that I 
might overtake them and request their introduction of 
me to their mother. 

As I more nearly approached, they again turned; 
and, perceiving me, they stood as if in expectation of 
my message. I went up to them. 

A single glance, cast at each, made me suspect that 
they were not sisters ; but, somewhat to my disappoint- 
ment, there was nothing highly prepossessing in tha 
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r. nn vvn what b ereiy Am,j 
I cwbaltiihed bj brillik&t drapef^ 



eovBtenuce of either. 

Bket vttli, Umo^ iMi I 

r toisewlnt 
WM BbH BOpCTCiBoQi, hwened sttD mere tbcir 
Thew defects, howBTer, woe notlimg to mt. 
X bM|Vred, of her thst seemed to be the elder of tlie 
tvo, far Hn. Maariee. 

"She ia ndiflpaaed," wsi ibe cold replj. 

**Tlut M mfortintate. b it not poesQde to see berr* 

" " ;" wTtb etflt more gravHy. 

■ Mmewfaat at a kMS boir to pr-xeed. A pause 
At length the aanie ladj resumed, " Wb&t*s jonr 
' nwu»eae ? Ton can leave jovr iiieasarc witb me." 

"Witb nobody bat ber. If she be not vtry tndift- 

posed " 

"She 18 very indisposed," iniermpted she, peensUy. 
' '"If yoa cannot leave your message, yon may take it 
[ kack again, for ahe moat not be didtarbed." 
I This was a aingnlar rec^pcioa. I waa disooacerted 
' knd Bilent. I knew not what to say. "Perhaps," I at 

last obserred, "some other time " 

"No," (with increasing heat,) "no other time. She 
is more likely to be worse than better. Come, Betsy," 
said she, taking bold of her companion's arm ; and, 
hieing into the house, shat the door after her, and dis- 
appeared. I Blood, at the bottom of the steps, con- 
founded at such strange and unexpected treatment. I 
coutd not withdraw till my purpose was accomplished. 
After a moment's pause, I stepped to the door, and 
palled the bell. A negro came, of a very unpropitious 
aspect, and, opening the door, looked at me in silence. 
To my question. Was Mrs. Maurice to bo seen? he made 
Bome answer, in a jargon which I could not understand; 
but his worda were immediately followed by an unseen 
person within the house : — " Mrs. Maurice can't be seen 
by anybody. Come in, Cato, and shut the door." Thb 
injunction was obeyed by Cato without ceremony. 

Here was a dilemma! I came with ten thousand 
pounds in my hands, to bestow freely on these people, 
and such was the treatment I received. *'I must adopt," 
said I, "a new mode." 
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IB viev daa to restore tbea to jwl. n*ie ^9 
■ed I, pJWBg Umh IB her 1^ iaiB« uil 

1 tbe pftpcrvr and looked it me a^ at bcr 

', bj tarai, vhlt u air of one nddenlj W«S- 

She aeeaed ■peechltoe, mod, g iow i a g lodiji iilj 

* )tl7 pole, leued her head Im^ spaa the Aur. 

hter ecreamed, and hasteaed to cwpetl tha 

^ iA» diEcddj snic^ated, "(N^ I am 

a death. Pat nw on the bed." 

■ astoniabed and aSrigfated at this aceae. Sana 

' )«wriffl, of both eoloaia, ottered, aad gaicd at 

, wr priB e. InrafantarilT I vithi<fa«v, and i«- 

1 to the fooa bdow, into which I had fint mtered, 

mA I DOW fomd dceerted. 

a for Boaie tine at a loas to gaeaa at the eaase of 
I qipearaaces. At lei^th it oc ean a d to me, iKat 
« the Boarae <tf the mckDeas that had seised Mis. 
^nie shnpt iceoTery of what had probablj 
ned i rretriCTabla would natoially prodaee thia 
D a mind of a certain textare. 
I deliberating whether to staj or go, when tha 
^H^hter entered the room, and, afto- expresni^ sone 
a ar p ri ao at weing me, whom sbe sappoeed to bare i«- 
tired, toM me that her mother wished to see ne again 
before mj departm% la tfaia reqoeat ths« waa no 
kmdneea. All waa eiAA, BBperctliom, and aalhau I 
obej'ed the snmmons wrtfaoat npralring 

I foond Mrs. Maurioe seated in her arm-dair, anHih 
m her former goi^. Withgat dearing me to be ae^rd, 
or reUxiog ai^t Id her a&peritjr of looks and toaee, — 
*'Prajr, friend, bow did too c^me by tliwe papers?*' 

"I aaBDre ;ou, madam, tht;^ were boDc«t]y ooow 8y," 
■aawered I, Bcdatoly and with half a smile; "b«t, if the 
whole ia there that was missing, the mode aad time ia 
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irhtch tbo; CiLine to me is matter of concern oalj to my- 
self. Ifl there any deficiency ?" 

"I am not sure. I don't know much of these mattera. 
There may be less. I dare say there is. I shall know 
that soon. I expect a frk'nd ui' mine every minute who 
will look them over, I don't doubt you can give a good 
account of yourself." 

"1 doubt not but I can — to those who have a right to 
demand it. In this case, curiosity must be very urgent 
indeed before I shall consent to gratify it." 

" You must know this is a suspicious case. Wataon, 
to-be-Bure, embezzled the money ; to-be-sure, you are his 
accomplice. " 

" Certainly," said I, " my conduct, on tlus occasion, 
proves that. What I have brought to you, of my own 
accord ; what I have restored to yuu, fully and uncon- 
ditionally, it is plain Watson embezzled, and that I was 
aiding in the fraud. To restore what was never stolen 
always betrays the thief. To give what miglit be kept 
■without BUBpiciou is, without doubt, arrant knavery. To 
be serious, madam, in coming thus far, for this purpose, 
I have done enough ; and must now bid you farewell." 

"Nay, don't go yet. I have something more to say 
to you. My friend, I'm sure, will be here presently. 
There he ia ;" (noticing a peal upon the boll.) "Polly, 
go down, and see if that's Mr. Somers. If it is, bring 
him up." The daughter went. 

I walked to the window absorbed in my own reflections, 
jf 1 I was disappointed and dejected. The scene before me 
was the unpleasiug reverse of all that my fancy, while 
coming hither, had foreboded. I expected to find virtuous 
indigence and sorrow lifted, by my means, to affluence and 
exultation. I expected to witness the tears of grati- 
tude and the caresses of affection. What had I found ? 
2fotliing but sordldness, stupidity, and illiberal suspicion. 

The daughter stayed much longer than the mother's pa- 
tience coul'l endure. She knocked against the floor with 
her heel. A servant came up. " Where's Polly, you slut ? 
It was not you, hussy, that I wanted. It was her." 

^'She is talking In the parlour with a gentleman." 
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" Mr. Somera, I Buppose ; bey, fool ? Run with my 
complimentB to him, wench. Tell hhn, please walk up, ' 

"It is not Mr. Somors, ma'am." 

"No? Who then, saucebox? Wtat gentleman can 
have any thing to do with Polly?" 
'I don't know, ma'am." 

" Who Haid you did, impertinence ? Run, and tell her 
I want her this instant." 

The summons was not delivered, or Polly did not think 
proper to obey it. Fall ten minutes of thoughtful silence 
on my part, and of muttered vexation and impatience on 
that of the old lady, elapsed before Polly's entrance. Aa 
soon as she appeared, the mother began to complain bit- 
terly of her inattention and neglect ; but Polly, taking no 
notice of her, addressed herself to me, and told me that 
& gentleman below wished to see me. I hastened down, 
and found a stranger, of a plain appearance, in the par- 
lour. His aspect was liberal and ingenuous ; and I quickly 
collected, Troin Bis discourse, that this was the brother-in- 
law" of Watson, and the companio n 'Of' hirlsstTo yage, - 
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with pleasnra st this BaexpMtad 
t I willinglj ooDCeaMd mj de^re lo com- 
■miiefttc »II the knowledge of lus brother's destiny 
I vUch I po ooegoo ii. He toM me, tlut, retarning Ut« to 
■Baltimore, on the Imat evening, he foonil bis sister in 
isadi agitatton and diatrees, which, aTter a time, she ex- 
I Uained to him. She likewUe put the pickets I had left 
^ IBto bis hands. 

'I leave Ton to imagine," contiDoed he, *'mj SBiprae 
t will carioeitj at thi^ dUcoveiy. I was, of ooorse, im- 
VMt^t to see the bearer of such eitraordinarT tidings. 
f This n ' ' ■ ■ " 



J, inqniring for t 
I the taverns, I was, at kngth, informed of joor airiral 



r your appearance at 



ytsterdaj in the stage ; of your going oat alone in the 
evening ; of yonr esb^eqnent retorn ; and of yoor early 
departure tbis morning. Accidentally I lighted on your 
footsteps ; and, by soitable inquiries on the road, hare 
finally traced yon biiher. 

[ " Yon told my sister her husband was dead. Ton left 

I with her papers that were probably in bis possession at 
the time of his death. I understand from Miss Maurice 
that the bills belonging to her mother have just been 
delivered to her. I presume you have no objection to 
clear up tbis mystery," 

" To you I am anxious to unfold every thing. At this 

I moment, or at any time, bat the sooner tbe more agree- 

t>ble to me, I will do it." 

"ThiB," said be, looking aroond him, "is no place; 
there is an inn, not a hundred yards from tbis gate, where 
I have left my horse; will you go thither?" I readily 
consented, and, calling for a private apartment, I iaii 
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before this man every incident of my life connected With. I 
Welbeck and Watson ; ray full, circnmstantial, and ex- 
plicit atory appeared to remove every doabt which he I 
might have entertained of my integrity. 

In Williams I found a plain, good man, of a temper | 
confiding and affection a,te. My narration being finished, 
he expressed, by unaffected tokens, his wonder and his 
grief on account of Watson's destiny. To my inquiries, 
which were made with frankness and fervour, respecting 
his own and bis sister's condition, he said that the sitniir 
tion of both was deplorable till the recovery of this pro- 
perty. They had been saved from utter ruin, from beg- ' 
gary and a, jail, only by the generosity and lenity of his 
creditors, who did not suffer the suspicious circumstances 
attending Watson's disappearance to outweigh fonner 
proofs of his probity. They had never relinquished the 
hopes of receiving some tidings of their kinsman. 

I related what had just passed in the house of Mrs. 
Maurice, and requested to know from hiTn the history 
and character of this family. 

"They have treated you," he answered, "exactly aa 
any one who knew them would have predicted. The 
mother is narrow, ignorant, bigoted, and avaricious. The 
eldest daughter, whom you saw, resembles the old lady 
in many things. Age, indeed, may render the similitude 
complete. At present, pride and ill-humour are her 
chief characteristics. 

" The youngest daughter has nothing in mind or persoa 
in common with her family. Where they are irascible, she 
is patient; where they are imperious, she is huiuble; where 
they are covetous, she ia liberal ; where thev are ignorant 
and indolent, she ia studious and skilful. It is rare, indeed, 
to find a young lady more amiable than Miss Fanny Mau- 
rice, or who has had more crosses and afflictions to sustain. 

"The eldest daughter always extorted the supply of 
her wants, from her parents, by threats and importunities; 
but the younger could never be prevailed upon to employ 
the same means, and, heuee, she suffered incuuveniei cea 
which, to any other girl, born to an equal rank, wo ild 
have been, to the last degree, humiliating and \cxatioiia. 
To her they only aflbrded new opportumties for the dia- ' 
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JnrtMWgof dwir ■or£dnen or ^ 
— n o f {n» bcr. For lAtf tker iMid pTOs, exiilfce 
■od s rtrtaow edaaliaa, ibe Mid ^atj nre entitied M 
gnthnde. Wbu tike; vithbeld vm their ova, ta tte 
■w of whkifa llte7 were noC ■ceemtable to bcr. Sfce was 
not MJiiiMd to owe ber inbaiatmce to her own nMlBCi7, 
uid WW ooIt held bj the pride of her &aiil7 — is tloB 
faMtaaee their pride wsa eq«al to their arariee — Cron 
seeking out mcm hoMire kmd of enploTncnt. Sine* 
ti»e shock wUek their fottane natuaed b^Wataon't di»- 
appesnnee, die has been peiuuited topwnae this plas, 
aad she nowtcuhea Brase inBakbmirefaralmBg. Ko 
one, bowerrr, in the bluest rank, can be nerc geoeraDj 
RVpeeted and careened than ehr is." 

"Bat wiD not the reeore^ of this ntoiiey make a 
favciBrable change in her coDditioft ?" 

** I caD bard^ tefl \ but I am incHned to think it will 
not. It win not dunce her mother's character. Her 
pride ma; be awskeoM anew, uid abe ma; oblige Miss 
rann; to reliDfOLih her new profession, and thai will be 
a change to be deplored." 

** What good haa been dooe, then, by restoring this 
mnnvj ?" 

" If plearare be gixwi, yon m^xA have conferred a great 
deal on the Manricea ; upon the mother and two of the 
daughters, at least, — the only pleasore, indeed, which 
their natores can receire. It is less than if yon bad 
raised them from absolate indigence, which has not been 
the case, since they had wherewithal to live upon besides 
tbeir Jamaica property. Bat how?" continned WjUiama, 
sniJdenly recollecting himself; " have yoa claimeil the 
reward promised to him who shoald restore these biUs?" 

"What reward?" 
I "No less than a tfaonsand dollars. It was pablicly 
I promised ander the hands of Mrs. Maurice and of Hem- 
I min^, her hnsband's executor." 

"Really," said I, "that circnmstance escaped my 
attontton, and I wonder that it did ; but ia it too late to 
I repair the eril ?" 

"Then you have no scruple to accept the reward?" 
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" Certainly Dot. Could you snapect ine of bo strange 

a punctilio as that ?" 

"Yes; but I know not why. The story yon have 
just finished taught me to expect some unreasonable re- 
finement upon that bead. To be hired, to be bribed, to 
do our duty ia supposed by Bome to be degrnding." 

*'Thi3 is no such bribe to me. I should have acted 
just as I have done, had no recompense been pro- 
mised. In truth, this hae been my conduct, for I never 
once thought of the reward; but, now that you remind 
me of it, I would gladly see it bestowed. To fulfil 
their engagements, in this respect, is no more than 
justice in the Maurices. To one in my condition the 
money will be highly useful. If these people were poor, or 
generous and worthy, or if I myself were already rich, I 
might less repine at their withholding it ; but, things being 
as they are with them and with me, it would, I think, be 
gross injustice in thera to withhold, and in me to refuse." 

"That injustice," said Williams, "will, on their part, 
I fear, be committed. 'Tis pity you first applied to Mrs. 
Maurice. Nothing can be expected from her avarice, 
unless it be wrested from her by a lawsuit." 

"That is a force which I shall never apply." 

*' Had yon gone first to Hemmings, you might, I think, 
have looked for payment, lie is not a mean man. A 
thousand dollars, he must know, is not much to give for 
forty thousand. Perhaps, indeed, it may not yet be too 
late. I am well known to him, and, if you pleaae, will 
attend you to him in the evening, and state your claim." 

I thankfully accepted this offer, and went with him 
acuonlingly. I found that Hemmings had been with 
Mrs. Maurice in the course of the day ; had received from 
her intelligence of this transaction, and had entertained 
the expectation of a visit from me for this very purpose. 

While Williams explained to him the nature of my 
claim, be scanned me with great intentness. His auslero 
and inflexible brow afforded me little room to hope for 
Bucceas, and this hopelessness was confirmed by his silence 
and perplexity when Williams bad made an end. 

" To-be-sure," said he, after some pause, " the contract 
was explicit. To-be-sure, the conditions on Mr. Mer- 
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tjd'b siile hare been performed. Certain it ia, the billa 
are entire and comple[«, but Mrs. Maurice will not con- 
sent todoherpart, and Mrs. Maurice, to vhoiu the papers 
were presented, is the person by whom, according to the 
terms of the contract, the reward must be paid." 

"But Mr«. Maurice, you iinow, sir, may be legally 
oompelled to pay," said Williams. 

"Perhaps she may: but I tell you plainly, that she 
never will do the thing without compulsion. Legal pro- 
cess, however, in this case, will have other inconveniences 
besides delay. Some curiosity will naturally be excited, 
ae to the history of these papers. Wateon disappe&red 
ft twelvemonth ago. Who can avoid asking, Where have 
these papers been deposited all this while, and how came 
this person in possession of them?" 

"That kind of curiosity," said I, "is natural and 
laudable, and gUdly would I gratify it. Disclosure or 
concealment in that case, however, would nowise affect 
my present claim. Whether a bond, legally executed, 
Ehall he paid, does not depend upon determining whether 
the payer is fondest of boiled mutton or roast heef. 
Truth, in the first ca&o, has no connection with truth in 
the second. 80 far from eluding this curiosity, so far from 
studying concealment, I am anxious to publish the tmth." 

"You are right, to-be-snre," said Ueromings. "Cu- 
riosity is a natural, but only an incidental, consequence 
in this case. I have no reason for desiring that it should 
be an unpleasant consequence to you." 

"Well, sir," said Williams, *'you think that Arl 
Mervyn lias no remedy in this case hut the law?" 

"Mrs. Maurice, to-be-sure, will never pay but on com- 
pulsion. Mervyn should have known his own interest 
hetter. While his left hand was stretched out to give, 
his right should have been held forth to receive. Aa it 
is, he must be contented with the aid of law. Any attorney 
will prosecute on condition of receiving half the mm 
when recovered." 

We now rose to take our leave, when Hemmings, de- 
siring us to pause a moment, said, "To-be-sure, in the 
utmost strictness of the terms of our promise, the reward 
waa to be paid by the person who received the paperj 



ould, ^^ 
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bnt it must be owned that yonr claim, at any rate, is 
equitable. I have money of the deceased Mr. Maurice 
in my hands. These very bills are now in my possession. 
I will therefore pay you your due, and take the conse- 
quences of an act of justice on myself. I was prepared 
for you. Sign that receipt, and there is a check for the )/ 
amount." 






CHAPTER XLin. 

This anexpected and agreeable decision was accoraps- 
tiied by ui ioritation to sapper, at which we were treated 
by onr host with much affability and kindness. Finding 
me the aathor of Williams's good fortane as well as Mrs. 
Slatirice 8, and being assured by the former of his entire 
conviction of the rectitude of my conduct, be laid aside 
all reseire and distance with regard to me. He inquired 
into my prospects and wishes, and professed his willing- 
ness to serve me. 

I dealt with eqnal nnreserve and frankness. "I am 

Cr," said I. "Money for my very expenses hither I 
e borrowed from a friend, to whom I am, in other 
respects, mach indebted, and whom I expect to com- 
pensate only by gratitude and future services. 

" In coming hither, I eipected only an increase of my 
debts; to sink still deeper into poverty ; bat happily the 
issue has made me rich. This hour has given me com- 
petence, at least." 

"What! call you a thousand dollars competence?" 

"More than competence. I call it an abundance. My 
own ingenni^, while I enjoy health, will enable me to 
live. This I regard ns a fund, first to pay my debts, 
and nest to supply deficiencies occasioned by untoward 
accidents or ill health, during the ensuing three or four 
years at least." 

W'epartedwiththisnewacquaintanceat alatehour, and 
I accepted Williams's invitation to pass the time I should 
spend at Baltimore, under bis sister's roof. There were 
several motives for prolonging this slay. What I had 
heard of Miss Fanny Maurice excited strong wishes to 
I be personally acquainted with her. This young lady 
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was affectionately attached to Mrs. Watson, by whose 
meiiDH my wishes were easily accomplished. 

I never was in habits of reserve, even with those whom 
I had no reason to esteem. With those who claimed my 
admiration and affection, it was impossible to be incom- 
mnnicative. Before the end of my second interview, 
both these women were mistresses of every momentous 
incident of my life, and of the whole chain of my feel- 
ings and opinions, in relation to every subject, and par- 
ticularly in relation to themselves. Every topic discon- 
nected with these is comparatively lifeless and inert. 

I fonnd it easy to win their attention, and to render 
them communicative in their turn. As full disclosures 
OB I had made without condition or request, my inquiries 
and example easily obtained from Mrs. Watson and Miss 
Maurice. The former related every event of her youth, 
and the circumstances leading to her marriage. She 
depicted the character of her husband, and the whole 
train of suspenses and inquietudes occasioned by his dis- 
appearance. The latter did not Iiide from me her opi- 
nions upon any important subject, and made me thoroughly 
acquainted with her actual situation. 

This intercouise was strangely fascinating. My heart 
was buoyed up by a kind of intoxication. I now found 
myself exalted to my genial element, and began to taste 
the delights of existence. In the intercourse of ingenu- 
ous and sympathetic minds, I fonnd a pleasure which I 
bad not previously conceived. 

The time flew swiftly away, and a fortnight passed ^ I 
almost before I was aware that a day had gone by. I 
did not forget the friends whom I bad left behind, but ' 
maintained a pnnctnal correspondence with Stevens, to 
whom I imparted all occurrences. 

The recovery of tkj friend's kinsman allowed him in ■ 
A few days to return home. His first object was the con- 
eolation and relief of Carlton, whom, with much diffi- 
culty, he persuaded to take advantage of the laws in 
favour of insolvent debtors. Carlton's only debt w 
owing to his uncle, and, by rendering up every spccica 
of property, except his clothes and the implements of 
ttia trade, he obtained a fuU diacharge. In conjunctiou | 
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« aai^Md tfas p^ Bad, bnig 

I wr lof^cr bsrdcacd vidi debis he WIS vsaUe to 4fis^argc^ 

^ ' ' - whb Im |MB, has dMerfalnefls. 

rafidait tar ihar deeoit and 

The chief reaeon for my hasty return ns my snxie^ 
t^ iwp e <:Uu g Glenienx« LodL This raaoa was nmoved b* 
the aetnity aDd beaeTotetice of mj friend. He paid thn 
■nfortimate strKoger a risit at Mrs. ViDan'a. Aoeeaa waa 
easilj obtained, and be foond her sank into the d MJ|>Mt 
melaDcbolv'. 'hie recent Ion of her child, the death of 
Welbeck, of which she was soon apprized, her totaJ d»- 
pcndence npos those with whom she was placed, who, bow- 
ever, had always treated her withoat barfaarity or inde- 
OorwB, were the calaraides that weighed down her spirits. 

My fiiend eaaly engaged her conSdence and gratitude, 
■ltd prevailed npon her to take refnge nnd^ hie own root 
Mrs. Wentworth's vcmples, as well as ifawe of Mrs. Add- 
ing, were remoTed by his argnments and entreaties, and 
they consented totakenpon themeelres, and diride between 
them, the care of her sabsistenoe and bappiDess. They 
condescended to express mach cario^ly recpecdsg me, 
and some interest in my welfare, and promised to rec^ve 
me, OD Toj return, on the footing of a friend, 
I With some reluctance, I at length bade my new fiends 
fcrewell, and retnmed to Philadelphia. Nothing re- 
mained, before I should enter on my projected scheme 
of etndy and emplojmeDt, nnder the guidance of Stevens, 
but to examine the situation of Elisa H&dirin with my 
own eyes, and, if possible, to extricate my father from 
his unfortunate situation. 

Mj father's state had given me the deepest concern. I 
figured to myself his condition, besotted by brutal appe- 
tites, reduced to beggary, shut np in a noisome prison, 
and condemned to that society which must foster all hia 
depraved propensities. I revolved various schemes for 
his relief. A few hundreds would take him from prison; 
hut how should he be aftemards disposed of? Uow 
should he be cured of his imlolent habile? How should 
he be screened from the contagion of vicious society? 
By what means, consistently with my own wants 
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thn claims of others, should I secure to him an accept- 
able subsistence? 

Exhortation and example were vain. Nothing but re- 
straint would keep him at a distance from the haunts of 
brawling and debauchery. The want of money wonid 
be DO obstacle to prodigality and waste. Credit would 
be resorted to as long as it would answer his demand. 
When that failed, he would once more be thrown into a 
prison ; the same means to extricate him would have to 
be repeated, and money be thus put into the pockets of 
the most worthless of mankind, the agents of drunken- 
ness and blasphemy, without any permanent advantage 
to my father, the principal object of my charity. 

Though unable to fix on any plausible mode of pro- 
ceeding, I determined, at least, to discover his present 
condition. Perhaps something might suggest itself, upon 
the spot, suited to my purpose. Without delay I pro- 
ceeded to the village of Newtown, and, alighting at the 
door of the prison, inquired for my lather. 

"Sawny Mervyn you want, I suppose," said the 
keeper. " Poor fellow ! He came into limbo in a crazy 
condition, and has been a burden on my hands ever since. 
After lingering along for some time, he was at last kind 
enongh to give ue the slip. It is just a week since he 
drank his last pint — and died." 

I was greatly shocked at this intelligence. It was some 
time before my reason came to my aid, and showed me 
that this was an event, on the whole, and on a disinte- 
rested and dispassionate view, not unfortunate. The 
keeper knew not my relation to the deceased, and readily 
recounted the behaviour of the prisoner and the circuni- 
etances of his last hours. 

I shall not repeat the narrative. It is useless to keep 
alive the sad remembrance. He was now beyond the 
reach of my charity or pity ; and, since reflection could 
answer no beneficial end to him, it was my duty to divert 
my thoughts into different channels, and live hooecforth 
for my own happiness and that of those who were within 
the sphere of my influence. 

I was now alone in the world, ao far as the total want 
of kindred creates solitude. Not one of my blood, nor 
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I '•?«« «f ay *amt, •■■ l* be faaad n dw fiuter of tb< 
I varU. (tf a; natlMr'a kisdrad I knew ■nriiing. So 
«■ friMidAip or aaries nigbt bcfjuaed froai Uwm, 
L^ n» tkcf bad m iJaiitni. I waa dodtMe of all 
I ihaae bcneiu «Ueh &v« froa kindnd, in rdsdion tc 
Ijjiomiiua, adriccv «r pcopmj. M j btlwritai>ee waa 
TanlUag. KoC ■ aa^ iwc or orinket in aj paaataaion 
Mo rit B l oJ a ncaoral of raj faaOjr. Tlie seenes of 
I jn '•yi'tip*' and javtaile dan were dreary and deaclate. 
^ Sm fieUi wUdi I waa wont to tiarene, lla room ia 
I 'aUck I was born, retainod ao tncoB of d»e past. Tbey 
a 1^ pniMilf asd readtace of struigen, wbokscw 
t aotking of toe fonaer *—*«■*■, and who, aa I was now 
I told, had hastened to new-nodel and tiansfonn every 
I ifluBg within and whhoat the faabhatioD. 

niese imagfa filled me with adaaeholy, vUh^ bow- 
1 crer, disappeared in proportiaB as I approached the abode 
I of ay beloved giri. Absence had endeared the iaiaee of 
, mjBeta — IloredlocaUberso— 1oraysa>aL IcooldiMt 
I "tlunk of faer witbottt a raeltiog softness at m j heart, and 
I -toan in whidt pain and pleasure were ntiaecomiubljr min- 
T ^ed. As I approached Cariiog's boose, I sirainecl mj 
I ^a^t, in hopes of diatiagitishing her form through tiiA 
I rorening itiek. 

I had told her of my parpose, by letter. She ez- 

I fected my approach at this hoar, and was stationed, with 

a heart throbbing with impatience, at the roadgide, near 

the gat«. As soon as I alighted, she rushed into my 

arms. 

I fonnd my eveet friend leas blithesome and contented 
than I wisbed. Her situation, in spite of the parental 
and sisterly regards which she received from the Cur- 
tinge, was mournful and dreary to her imagination. 
Bural business was irlcsome, and insofficieat to fill up 
her time. Her life was tiresome, and uniform, and 
heavy. 

I ventured to blame her discontent, and pointed out 
the advantages of her situation. "Whence," said I, 
"can these dissatisfactions and repininga ariseT' 

"I cannot teU," said she; "I don't know how it is 
with rae. I am always sorrowful and thoughtful. 
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liaps I think too much of my poor father and of Susan ; 
and yet that can't he it, neither, for I think of them but 
seldom; not half a& much as I ought, perhaps. I think 
of nobody almost but you. Instead of minding ray 
business, or chatting and laughing with Peggy Curling, 
I love to get by myaelf, — to read, over and over, your 
letters, or to think how you are employed just then, and 
bow happy I should be if I were in Fanny Maurice's 
place. 

"But it is all over now; this visit rewards me for 
every thing. I wonder how I could ever be sullen or 
mopeful. I will behave better, indeed I will, and be 
always, as now, a most happy girl." 

The greater part of three days was spent in the so- 
ciety of my friend, in listening to her relation of all 
thui luid happened during ray absence, and in com- 
municating, in my turn, every incident which bad be* 
fallen myself. After this I once more returned to the 
city. 





I sow set about carnring my plan of life mlo effect, 
began with anient zeal ami unwearied diligence the career 
of medical study. I bespoke the counsels and instruc- 
tions of my friend; attended him on his professional 
visits, and acted, in nl] practicable cases, as his snbatitnte. 
I found this application of time more pleasurable than I 
had imagined. My inind gladly expanded itself, as it 
were, for the reception of new ideas. My curiosity 
grew more eager in proportion as it was supplied with 
food, and every day added strength to the assorance 
that I was no insignificant and worthless being ; that I 
was destined to be gomctking in this scene of existence, 
and might some time lay claim to the gratitude aa4. 
homage of my fellaw men. 

I was far from being, however, monopolized by 
pursuits. I was formed on purpose for the gnitificati< 
of social intercourse. To love and to be loved; to e 
chauge hearts and mingle sentiments with all the vir- 
tuous and amiable whom my good fortune had placed 
within tiie circuit of my knowledge, I always otiteemed 
mj highest enjoyment and my chief duty. 

Carlton and his sister, Mrs. Weutworth, and Achsa 
Fielding, were my most valuable associates beyond my 
own family. With all these my correspondence was 
frequent and unreserved, but chiefly with the latter. 
This lady had dignity and independence, a generous and 
enlightened spirit, beyond what her education had taught 
me to expect. She was circumspect and cautious in her 
deportment, and was not prompt to make advances, or 
accept them. She withheld her esteem and confidence 
until she had full proof of their being deserved. 

I am nk)t sure tfiiit her treatment of me was fully con- 
formable to her rubs. My manners, indeed, as she once 
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told me, slie Lad never met with in another. Ordinary 
rulee were so totally overlooked la my behaviour, that it 
seemed impossible for any one who knew me to adhere 
to them. No option was left but to admit my claims to 
friendship and confidence instantly, or to reject them 
altogether. 

I was not conscious of this singularity. The internal 
and undiscovered character of another weighed nothing 
with me in the question whether they should be treated 
with frankness or reserve. I felt no scrnple on any oc- 
casion to disclose every feeling and every event. Any 
one who could listen found me willing to talk. Every 
talker found me willing to listen. £very one had my 
sympathy and kindness, without claiming it; but I 
claimed the kindness and sympathy of every one. 

Achsa Fielding's countenance bespoke, I thought, a 
mind worthy to be known and to be loved. The first 
moment I engaged her attention, I told her so. I re- 
lated the little story of my family, spread out before her 
all my reasonings and determinations, my notions of 
right and wrong, my fears and wishes. All this was 
done with sincerity and fervour, with gestures, actions, 
and looks, in which I felt as if my whole soul was visible. 
Her superior age, aedateness, and prudence, gave my 
deportment a filial freedom and afieoiion, and I was fond 
of calling her ^'■mamma." 

I particularly dwelt upon the history of my dear 
counlry-girl ; painted her form and countenance; re- 
counted our dialogues, and related all my schemes for 
making her wise, and good, and happy. On these occa- 
sions my friend would listen to mo with the mutest at- 
tention. I showed her the letters I received, and offered 
her for her perusal those which I wrote in answer, before 
they were sealed and sent. 

On these occasions she would look by turns on my 
face and away from me. A varying hue would play 
Upon her cheek, and her eyes were fuller than was com- 
mon, of meaning. 

"Such-and-such," I once said, "are my notions; now, 
what do yow think?" 

**Think!" emphatically, and turning somewhat aaido, 
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she answered; "that you are the most — itrang4\ 
human creatures." ^^ 

" But tell me," I reBumed, following and searching \m 
■verted eyes; *'am I right? would you do thus? Can 
you help me to improve my girl t I wish you knew the 
bewitching little creature. How would that heart over- 
flow with affection and with gratitude towards you ! She 
should he your daughter. No — ^you are too nearly of 
an age for that. A sister ; her e/Jer sister, you should 
be. That, when there is no other relation, includes thorn 
all. Fond sisters you would be, and I the fond brother 
of you both." 

My eyes glistened as I spoke. In truth, I am in that 
respect a mere womau. My friend was more powerfully 
moved. After a momentary straggle she burst into tears. 

*'Good heaven!" said I, "what ails you? Are you 
not well?" 

Her looks betrayed an unaccountable confusion, from 
■which she quickly recovered: — "It was folly to be thus 
affected. SomeCtiing ailed me, I believe, but it is past. 
But, come, you want some lines of finishing the descrip- 
tion of the Boa in La Oepide." 

"True. And I have twenty minutes to spare. Poor 
Franks is very ill indeed, but he cannot be seen till nine. 
We'll read till then." 

Thus on the wings of pleasure and improvement 
passed my time ; not without some hues, occasionally, 
of a darker tint. My heart was now and then detected 
in sighing. This occurred when my thoughts glanced 
at the poor Eliza, and measured, as it were, the intOTval 
between ns. " We are too — (oo far apart," thought I, 

The best solace on these occasions was the company 
of Mrs. Fielding; her music, her discourse, or some 
book which she set me to rehearsing to her. One eveik>-H 
ing, when preparing to pay her a visit, I received t' 
following letter from my Bess : — 

To A. Mervyn, 

Cdbiino's, May 6, IT64. 
Where does tins letter you promised me stay all thia 
vhHo 't Indeed, Arthur, you torment mo more thaa i 
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deserve, and more than I could ever find it in my heart 

to do you. You treat me cruelly. I must say so, though 
I offend you. I must write, though you do not deserve 
that I should, and though 1 fear I am in » humour not 
Tery fit for writing. I had better go to my chamber and 
weep ; weep at your — unkindnees, I was going to say ; 
but, perhaps, it is only forgetfulneae ; and yet what can 
be more unkind than forgetfulness ? 1 am sure I have 
never forgotten you. Sleep itself, which wraps all other 
images in forgetfulness, only brings you nearer, and 
makes me see you more distinctly. 

But where can this letter stay ? — Oh ! that — hush ! 
foolish girl 1 If a word of that kind escape tUy lips, 
Arthur will be angry with thee ; and then, indeed, thou 
aightest weep in earnest. Then thou wouldst have 
some cause for thy tears. More than once already has 
he almost broken thy heart with his reproaches. Sora 
and weak as it now is, any new reproaches would as- 
Buredly break it quite. 

I ofUl be content. I will be as good a housewife and 
dairywoman, stir about as briskly, and sing as merrily, 
as Peggy Curling. Why not ? 1 am as young, us inno- 
cent, and enjoy as good health. Alas I she has reason 
to be merry. She has father, mother, brothers ; but I 
have none. And he that was all these, and mure than 
all these, to me, has — -forgotten me. 

But, perhaps, it is some accident that hinders. Per- 
haps Oliver left the market earlier than he used to do; 
or-you mistook the houso ; or perhaps some poor crea^ 
ture was sick, was taken suddenly ill, and you were busy 
in chafing his clay-cold limbs ; it fell to you to wipe the 
clammy drops from his brow. Such things often hup- 
pen (don't they, Arthur ?) to people of your trade, and 
some such thing has happened now; and that was the 
reason you did not write. 

And if 80, shall I repine at your silence? Oil no! 
At such a time the poor Bess might taaWy be, and ought 
to be, forgotten. She would not deserve your love if she 
could repine at a silence brought about this way. 

And oh ! may it be so ! May there be nothing woi-se 
than this ! If the sick man — see, Arthur, how my hand 
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bvmblM. Can jon read this scrawl ? Wtiat u 
lutd, mjr fears make worse than ever. 

I must not think that. And jet, if it be so, 
fVietid hiinaclf be sick, what will become of me ? Of mt^, 
that ought to cherish jou and coiufort you ; that ought 
to be jour nurse. Ktidure for jou jour sickness, when 
she cannot remove it. 

Ob ! that 1 will apenk out — Oh that this strange 

scrapie hnd never possessed jon ! Wbj should I not be 
with you ? Who can love you and serve you as well as 
I? in sickness and health, I wiU console and assist 
you. Why will you deprive yourself of such a com- 
forter and such an aid as I would be to yon ? 

Dear Arthur, think better of it. Let lue leave this 
dreary spot, where, indeed, as long as I am thua alone, 
I can enjoy no comfort. Let me come to you. I will 
put up with any thing for the sake of seeing you, though 
It be but once a daj. Anj garret or cellar in the dirtiest 
lane or darkest alley will be good enough for me. I will 
think it a palace, so that 1 can huX eee jou now and 
then. 

Do not refuse— do not argue with me, so fond you 
always are of arguing ! My heart is set upon your com- 
pliance. And yet, dearly as I prize your company, I 
would not ask it, if I thought there was any thing im- 
proper. You say there is, and you talk about it in a 
way that I do not understand. For my sake, you tell 
me, you refuse ; but let me entreat you to comply for 
my sake. 

Your pen cannot teach me like your tongue. You 
write mo long letters, and tell me a great deal in tbem ; 
but mj soul droops when I call to mind your voice and 
your looks, and tnink how long a time must pass before 
I see you and hear you again, I have no spirit to think 
upon the words and p.iper before me. My eye and my 
thought wauder far away. 

I bethink me how many questions I might ask you; 
how many doubts you might clear up if you were but 
within hearing. If you were but close to me; but I 
cannot ask them here. I am too poor a creature at tlie 
, and, somehow or another, it always happens 
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only write about myself or about you. By tlie timo I 
have said all thk, 1 have, tired iny fingere, and when I 
Bet about telling you how this poem and that story have 
afi'ected me, I am at a load for words; I am bewildered 
and bemazed, as it were. 

It 13 not 80 when we talk to one another. With your 
arm about me, and your sweet face close to mine, I ean 
pr&ttle forever. Then my heart overflows at my lips. 
After houra thus spent, it seems as if there were a thou- 
sand things still to be said. Then I can tell you whiit 
the book baa told me. I can repeat scores of verses by 
heart, though I heard them only once read; but it is 
because you have read them to mc. 

Then there is nobody here to answer my questions, 
They never look into books. They hate books. They 
think it waste of time to read. Even Peggy, who you 
say has naturally a strong mind, wonders what I can 
find to amuse myself in a book. In her playful mood, 
she is always teasing me to lay it aside. 

I do not mind her, for I like to read ; but, if I did 
not like it before, I coutd not help doing so ever since 
you told me that nobody could gain your love who was 
not fond of books. And yet, though I like it on that 
account more than I did, I don'l read somehow so ear- 
nestly and understand so well as I used to do when my 
mind was all at ease, always frolicsome, and ever upon 
tiptoe^ aa I may say. 

How strangely (have you not observe<l it?) I am 
altered of late! — I, that was ever light of heart, the 
very soul of gayety, brimfull of glee, am now demure as 
our old tabbt/ — and not half as wise. Tabby had wit 
enough to keep her paws out of the coals, whereas poor 
I have — but no matter what. It will never come to 
pas'!, I S60 that. So many reasons for every thing ! 
Such looking forward ! Arthur, are not men sometimea 
too wise to be happy ? 

I am now «o grave. Not one smile ean Peggy some- 
times get from me, though she tries for it the whole day. 
But I know how it comes. Strange, indeed, if, losing 
father and sister, and thrown upon the wide world, 
penniless and friendless too, now that you forget me, I 
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I never shrill smilo again, 
ever shitll, I belit-vc. 



■«4 

ihould continnc to smile. Mo. 
At leut, while I sta; here, I n 

If a certain aoinebody suffer me to live with liim, — 
<n*aT bin), I mean, — perhaps the sight of him as he 
entrrH tho door, perhaps the sonnd of his voice, asking, 
"Where is iny BtissV might prodnce a smile. Snch a 
o»e a> the very thought produces now, — jet not, I hope, 
•o transient, and so cjuickly followed bj a tear. Women 
arc bom, they say, to trouble, and tears are given them 
for thuir relief. 'Tis all very true. 

Let it be as I wish, will you ? If Oliver bring not 
back good tidings, if be bring not a letter &om thee, or 
thy letter still refuses my request, — I don't know what 
may IiHjipcn. Consent, if you love your poor girl. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 



Thh reading of this letter, though it made me mourn- 
ful, (lid not hinder me from paying the viait I inteuded. 
My friend noticed my discomposure. 

" What, Arthur ! thou art quite the ' penseroso' to-night- 
Come, let me cheer thee with a aong. Tliou shalt have 
thy favourite ditty." She stepped to the inatrumeut, and, 
with more than airy lightness, touclicd and sung: — 

" Now knit handu und bout tlie ground 
In a, light. fnntaECio round, 
Till the telltale snn descry 
Our ootiaeal'd Buleumity." 

Her music, though blithsome and aerial, was not suf- 
ficient for the end. My cheerfulness would not return 
even at her hidding. She again noticed my sedateneas, 
and inquired into the cause. 

"This girl of mine," said I, "haa infected me with 
Ber own sadness. There ia a letter 1 have just received." 
She took it and began to rood. 

Meanwhile, I placed myself before her, and fixed my 
eyes steadfastly upon her features. There is no book in 
which I read with more pleasure than the face of woman. 
That ia generally more full of meaning, and of better 
meaning too, than the hard and inflexible lineaments of 
man ; and this woman's face has no parallel. 

She read it with visible emotion. Having gone 
through it, she did not lift her eye from the paper, but 
continued silent, as if buried in thought. After some 
time, (for I would not interrupt the pause,) she addressed 
me thus : — 

" This girl seems to be very anxious to be with you." 

"Aamuch as lamthatsheahouldbeso." My friend's 
countenance betrayed some perplexity. As soon as I 
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Eurccivod it, I said, " Wli j arc you tbus firave ?' 
ttle confusion appeared, as if ebe would not have 
gravity discovered. "There ogain," said I, "new tokens' 
in your face, my good luammu, of aometbin" which you 
will not mention. Yet, floolh to Bay, thie is not your 
first perplexity. I have notiwd it before, and wondered. 
It happens only wbeo my BtM is introduced. Some- 
thing in relation to her -.t must be, but what I cannot 
imagine. Why does Aer name, particularly, make you 
thoughtful, disturbed, dejected? There now — but I must 
know the reason. You don't agree with me in my notions 
of this girl, I fear, and you will not diHcloseyour thoughts." 

By this time, she bad gained her usual composure, and,. 
without noticing my comments on her looks, said, " S' 
you are both of one mind, why does she not leave 
country?" 

" That cannot he, I believe. Mrs. Stevens says it 
would be disreputable. I am no proficient in etiquette, 
and must, therefore, in afi'iiirs of this kind, be guided by 
those who arc. But wouid to heaven I were truly her 
father or brother ! Then all difficulties would be di 
away." 

"Can you seriously wish that?" 

"Why, no. I believe it would he more rational to 
wish that the world would suffer me to act the fatherly 
or brotherly part, without the relationship." 

"And is that the only part you wish to act towarda 
this girlY" 

"Certainly, the only part." 

"You surprise me. Have you not confessed your lo' 
for her?" 

" I do love her. There is nothing upon earth more 
dear to me than my Bess." 

" But love is of difl'eront kinds. Sho was loved by 
her father " 

" Less tlian by mo. He was a good man, but not of 
lively feelings. Besides, he had another daughter, and 
they shared his love between them ; but she has no sister 
to share mt/ love. Calamity, too. has endeared her tn 
oie ; I am ^1 her consolation, dependence, and hope, and 
nothing, surely, can induce me to abandon her." 
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" Her reliance upon you for happiness," replied my 
friend, with a sigh, "ia plain enougli." 

" It is ; but why that sigh ? And yet I understand it. 
It remonstrates with me on ray incapacity for her support. 
I know it well, but it is wrong to be cast down. 1 have 

f'OUth, health, and spirits, and ought not to despair of 
iving for my own benefit and hers ; but you sigh again, 
and it ia imposBible to keep my courage when you sigh. 
Do tell me what you mean by it." 

" You partly guessed the cause. She trusts to you for 
happiness, but I somewhat suspect she trusts in vain." 

" In vain ! I beseech you, tell me why you think bo." 

" You say you love her ; why then not make her your 
wife ?" 

" My wife ! Surely her extreme youth, and my desti- 
tute condition, will account for that. ' 

" She is fifteen ; the age of delicate fervour, of inarti- 
ficial love, and suitable enough for marriage. As to your 
condition, you may live more easily together than apart. 
She has no false taste or perverse desires to gratiiy. She 
has been trained in simple modes and habits. Besides, 
that objection can be removed another way. But are 
theee all your objections?" 

" Her youth I object to, merely in connection with her 
mind. She is too little improved to be my wife. She 
wants that .'solidity of mind, that maturity of intelligence 
which ten years more may possibly give her, but which 
she cannot have at this age." 

" You are a very prudential youth : then you are will- 
ing to wait ten years for a wife ?" 

"Does that follow? Because my Bess will not be 
qualified for wedlock in Icsa time, does it follow that I 
must wait for her?" 

" I spoke on the supposition that you loved her." 

"And that is true; but love is satisfied with study- 
ing her happiness as her father or brother. Some 
years hence, perhaps in half a year, (for this passion, 
called wedded or mnrriatie-wiafnng love, is of Budden 
growth,) my mind may change and nothing may con- 
tent me but to have Bess for my wife. Vet I do not 
expect it," 
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llave; eomudlor; Criend; theiaotlMr; the|aaem; the 
tctorcas of aiy duldm, anst be a difoou eraature." 

** Bat what are the attzibatee of this deuraile which 
Beai waats?" 

"Brei7 thiiw ibe wants. Age, capacity, acqoire- 
BwntH, person, features, hair, complexioo, all, ah aie 
diffcTfnt frtrai this giri'a." 

"And pray ot what kind may they be?" 

*' I canout portray them in words — but yes, I can : — The 
creatare whom I shall worship: — it souoda oddly, bat. I 
Tcrily believe, (he tHintiment which I shall feci for my 
wift! will be more akin to worship than any thing cl^. I 
shall never lvv« but snch a creature as I now image to 
tn/nelt, and $uch a creature will deecrre, or atmwt <| 
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serve, worship. But tliis croaturo, I waa going to say, | 
must be ihe exact counterpart, my good majama — of 1 
youreelf." 

This waa said very earnestly, and with eyes and manner 
that fully cjtpresaed my earnestneas; perhapa my ex- 
preBsioDB were unwittingly strong and emphatic, for she 
started and blushed, but the cause of her discomposore, 
whatever it was, was quickly removed, and she said, — 

"Poor Bbbb! This will be sad news to thee!" 

"Heaven forbid!" said I; "of what moment can my 
opinions be to her?" 

"Strange queationer that thou art. Thou knowest 
that her gentle heart is touched with love. See how it 
shows itself in the tender and inimitable stiiiin of this 
epistle. Dues not this sweet ingenuousness bewitch you?" 

"It does so, and I love, beyond expression, the sweet 
girl ; but my love is, in some inconceivable way, different 
from the passion which that other creature will produce. 
She is no stranger to my thoughts, I will impart every 
thought over and over to her. I queatioa not but I shall 
make her happy without forfeiting my own." 

"Would marriage with her be a forfeiture of your 
happiness?" 

"Not absolutely or forever, I believe. I love her 
company. Her absence for a long time is irksome. I 
cannot express the delight with which I see and hear 
her. To mark her features, beaming with vivacity ; 
playful in her pleasures ; to hold her in my arms, and 
listen to her prattle, always musically voluble, always 
Hweetly tender, or artlessly intelligent — and this you 
will Bay is the dearest privilege of man'iage; and so it 
18 ; and dearly should I prize it ; and yet, I fear my 
heart would droop as often as that other image should 
occur to my fancy. For then, you know, it would occur 
aa something never to be possessed by me. 

" Now, this image might, indeed, seldom occur. The 
intervals, at leaat, would be serene. It would be my in- jm 
terest to prolong these intervals as much as possible, and 
my endeavours to this end would, no douht, have some 
effect. Beaides, the bitterness of this reflection would 
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be lessened by contemplating, at the same tunc, tho 
bappiiiees of my beloved girl. 

" I should likewise have to remember, that to continue 
unmarried would not neceeaarily secure me the posseeeioa 
of the othtT good " 

" But these reflections, my friend," {broke she in upon 
me,) "are of as much force to induce you to marry, aa 
to reconcile you to a marriage already contracted." 

"Perhaps tliey are. Assuredly, I have not a hope 
tliat the fancied excellence will ever be mine. Such 
happiness is not the lot of humanity, and is, least of all, 
within my reach." 

"Your diffidence," replied my friend, in a timorous 
accent, "has not many examples ; but your character, 
vitbout doubt, is all your own, possessing all and dis- 
claiming all, — is, in few words, your picture." 

" I scarcely understan<l you. Do you think I ever 
shall be happy to that degree which I have imagined ? 
Think you I shall over meet with an exact copy of 
yourse^t" 

"Unfortunate you will be, if you do not meet with 
inany better. Your Bcsa, in pcrsonak, is, beyond mea- 
sure, my superior, and in mind, allowing for diiference 
in years, quite aa much no." 

"But that," returned I, with quickness and fervour, 
"is not the object. The very counterpart of you I 
want; neither worse nor belter, nor different in any 
thing. Just such form, such features, such hues. Just 
that melting voice, and, above all, the same habits of 
thinking and conversing. In thought, word, itnd deed ; 
gesture, look, and form, that rare and precious crea- 
ture whom I shall love must be your resemblance. 
Your ■' 

" Kave done with these comparisons," interrupted she, 
in some hurry, "and let ns return to the country-girl, 
thy Bess. 

" You once, my friend, wiahed ma to treat this girl 
yours as my sister. Do you know what tbe duties 
sister are?" 

"They imply no more kindness or afiection 
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jou already feel towards my Beas. Are you not har 
sister?" 

"I ought to have been so. I ought to have hcen 
proud of the relation you ascribe to me, but I have not 
performed any of its duties. I blush to think upon the 
coldness and perverseneas of my heart. With such 
meauB us I possess, of giving happiness to others, I have 
been thoughtless and inactive to a strange degree ; per- 
haps, however, it is not yet too late. Are you still 
willing to invest me with all the rights of an elder sister 
over this girl ? And will she consent, think you ?" 

" Certainly she will ; she has." 

" Then the first act of aisturship will be to take hm 
from the country; from persona on whose kindness she 
has no natural claim, whose manners and churacters are 
unlike her own, and with whom no improvement can be 
expected, and bring her back to her sister's house and 
bosom, to provide for iier subsistence and education, and 
watch over her happiness. 

" I will not be a nominal sister. I will not be a sister 
by halves. All the rights of that relation I will have, 
or none. As for you, you have claims upon her on which 
I must be permitted to judge, as becomes the elder sister, 
who, by the loss of all other relations, must occupy the 
place, possess the rights, and fulfil the duties, of father, 
mother, and brother. 

"She has now arrived at an age when longer to re- 
main in a cold and churlish soil will stunt her growth 
and wither her bloaaoms. We must hasten to trans- 
plant her to a genial element and a garden well en- 
closed. Having ao long neglected this charming plant, 
it becomes me henceforth to take her wholly to myself. 

" And now, for it is no longer in her or your power to 
take back the gift, siuoe she is fully mine, I will charge 
you with the office of conducting her hither, I gram it 
you as a favour. Will you go ?" 

*'Go ! I will fly !" I exclaimed, in an ecstasy of joy, 
"on pinions swifter than the wind. Not the lingering 
of au instant will I bear. Look ! one, two, three — 
thirty minutes after nine, I will reach Curbng's gate 
by the morn's dawn. I will put my girl into a chaise, 
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and by noon she shall throw herself into the arms of her 
sister. But first, shall I not, in some way, manlfeGt my 
gratitude?" 

My senaea were bewildered, and I knew not what I 
did. I intended to kneel, as to my mother or my deity; 
but, instead of that, I cWped her in my arms, and kissed 
her lips fervently. I stayed not to discover the clfects 
of this insanity, but left the room and the bouse, and, 
calling fur a moment at Stevens's, left word with the 
servant, my friend being gone abroad, that I should not 
return till the morrow. 

Never was a lighter heart, a gayety more overSowing 
and more buoyant, than mine. All cold from a bois- 
terous night, at a chilly season, all weariness from a 
rugged and miry road, were charmed away. I might 
have ridden; but I could not brook delay, even the 
delay of inquiring for and equipping a horse. I migbt 
tbus have saved myself fatigue, and have lost no time ; 
but my mind was in too great a tumult for deliberation 
and forecast. I saw nothing but the image of my girl, 
whom my tidings would render happy. 

The way was longer than my fond imagination had 
foreseen. I did not reach Curling's till an hour after 
sunrise. The distance was full thirty-five miles. As 1 
hastened up the green lane leading to the bouse, I spied 
vxj Bess passing tlirough a covered way, between the 
dwelling and kitchen. 1 caught her eye. She stopped 
and held up her hands, and then ran into my arms. 

" What means my girl ? Why this catching of the 
breath \ Why this sobbing ? Look at me, my love. It 
is Arthur, — he who has treated you with forget fulness, 
neglect, and cruelty." 

"Oh, do not," she replied, hiding her face with her 
hand. " One single reproach, added to my own, will 
kill me. That foolish, wicked letter — I could tear my 
fingers for writing it." 

"But," said I, "I will kiss them;" and put them to 
my Ups. " They have told me the wishes of m' 
They have enabled me to gratify ber wishes. I 
come to carry thee this very moment to town." 

"Xiord bless me, Arthur," said she, lost in a sweet 
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fiision, and her cbeekB, alwayg glowing, glowing etill mow 

deeply, " indeed, 1 did not mean 1 meant only -I 

will Btay here 1 would rather stay " 

" It grieves me to hear that," eaid I, with enrnonitnoM ; 
"I thought I was Btndying our mutual hapnineHH." 

" It grieves you ? l)on't nay ho. 1 would not grieve 
you for the world ; but, indeed, indeed, it is too Boon. 
Such a girl as I am not yet fit to- — iivo in your city." 
Again she hid her glowing faco in my bosom, 

" Sweet CO nseioasneas ! Ileaveiily innocence!" thought 
I; "may Achaa'e conjectures prove false I — You have 
mistaken my design, for I do not intend to carry you to 
town with such a view as you have hinted ; but uiftfely 
to place you with a beloved fricud, with Achsa I''iolding, 
of whom already you know BO much, wlieru wo Hholl 
enjoy each other's company without restraint or intor- 
mission." 

I then proceeded to disclose to her the plan RUggoiited 
by my friend, aud to explain all the consequences that 
would flow from it. I need not say that she assented to 
the scheme. She was all rapture and gratitude. Pro- 

faratioQs for departure were easily and speedily made, 
hired a chaise of a neighbouring farmer, and, accord- 
ing to my promtae, by noon the same day, delivered the 
timid and bashful girl into the arms of her new sister. 

She was received with the utmost tenderness, nut only 
by Mrs. Fielding, but by all my friends. Her affeotionato 
heart was encouraged to pour forth all its fooling as into 
the bosom of a mother. She was reiuspiretl with con- 
fidence. Her want of experience was supplied by the 
gentlest admonttioos and instructions. In every plan 
for her improvement suggested by her new mninma, (ft 
she never called her by any other name,) sbu engaged 
with docility and eagerness ; and her behaviour and Uei 
progress exceeded the most sanguine hopes that I had 
formed as to the softness of her temper and the acute- 
nesa of her genius. 

Thiae graces which a polished education, and inter- 
cuursa with the better classes of society, are adapted to 
give, my girl possessed, in some degree, by a native and 
iatuitive refinement and stgaoitj of mind. All that waa 
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to be obtained from actual observation and instraction 
was obtained without difficulty; and in a short time no- 
thing but the affectionate flimplicitj and un perverted feel- 
ings of the country-girl bespoke the original condition. 

" What art ao busy about, Arthur ? Always at thy 
pen of late. Come, 1 must know the fruit of all this 
toil and all this mcditiition. I am determined to scrape 
acquaintance with Haller and Linnteus. I will begin 
this veiT day. Ail one's friends, yon know, should be 
ours. Love has made many a patient, and let me see if 
it cannot, in my case, make a physician. But, first, 
what is ail this writing about?" 

" Mrs. Wentworth has put me upon a strange task, — 
not disagreeable, however, but sucli as I sliould, perhaps, 
have declined, had not the absence of my Besa, and her 
mamma, made the time hang somewhat heavy. I have, 
oftener than once, and fur more circumstantially than 
now, told her my adventures, but she ia not satisfied. 
She wants a written narrative, for some purpose which 
ehe tells me she will disclose to me hereafter. 

" Luckily, my friend Stevens has saved me more than 
half the trouble. He has done me the favour to compile 
much of my history with bis own hand. I cannot ima- 
gine what could prompt him to so wearisome an under- 
taking; but he says that adventures and a destiny so 
singular as mine ought not to be abandoned to forget- 
fulnesB like any vulgar and every-day existence. Be- 
sides, when he wrote it, he suspected that it might be 
necessary to the safety of my reputation and my life, 
from the consequences of my connection with Welbeck. 
Time has annihilated that danger. All enmities and all 
suspicions are buried with that ill-fated wretch. Wortley 
has been won by my behavionr, and confides in my in- 
tegrity now as much as he formerly suspected it. I am 
glad, however, that the task was performed. It has 

I saved me a world of writing. I had only to take up the 

I broken thread, and bring it down to the period of my 
^.l present happiness; and this was done, just as you tripped 

[along the entry this morning. 

' "To bed, my friend ; it is late, and this delicate frame 
I is not half so able to encounter fatigue aa a youth apt 
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in the hay-field and the dairy might have been expected 
to be." 

^' I "will, but let me take these sheets along with me. I 
will read them, that I am determined, before I sleep, 
and watch if you have told the whole truth.** 

" Do so, if you please ; but remember one thing. Mrs. 
Wentworth requested me to write not as if it were de- 
signed for her perusal, but for those who have no pre- 
vious knowledge of her or of me. *Twas an odd request. 
I cannot imagine what she means by it, but she never 
acts without good reason, and I have done so. And 
now, withdraw, my dear, and fiurewell." 




Move on, my qaill ! wait not for my guidance. Rc- 
asimated with thy master's spirit, all airy light ! A 
heyday rapture ! A mounting impulse sways him : lifts 
him from the earth. 

I must, coat what it will, rein in this upward-pulling, 
forward-going — what shall I call it? But there are 
times, and now is one of them, when words are poor. 

It will not do — down this hill, up that ateep ; through 
this thicket, over that hedge — I have laboured to fatigue 
myself: to reconcile me to repose ; to lolling on a sofa ; 
to poring over a book, to any thing that might win for 
my heart a respite from these throbs ; to deceive me into 
a few tolerable momenta of forgetiulnesa. 

Let me see ; they tell me this is Monday night. Only 
three days yet to come ! If thus restless to-day ; if my 
heart thus bounds till its mansion scarcely can hold it, 
■what must be my state to-morrow ! What next day ! 
What as the hour hastens on ; as the sun descends ; as 
my hand touches hers in sign of wedded unity, of love 
Trithout interval ; of concord without end ! 

I must quell these tumults. They will disable me 
else. They will wear out all my strength. They will 
drain away life itself. But who could have thought 1 
Bo soon ! Not three months since I first set eyes upon 
her. Not three weeks since our plighted love, and only 
three days to terminate suspense and give me all. 

I must compel myself to quiet; to sleep. I must 
find some refuge from anticipations so exci-uciating. All 
extremes are agonies. A joy like this is too big for this 
narrow tenement. I must thrust it forth ; I must bar 
and boh it out for a time, or these frail walls will 
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asunder. The^n is a pacifier. It checks the taind'a 
career; it circuniscribes her wanderings, It traces out 
■snSTiBffipeTaua to adLere to one path. It ever was my 
fneod. Often it haa blunted my vexations ; hushed my 
stormy passions ; turned my i>eevi8hnes8 to soothing ; 
my fierce revenge to heart-diaaolving pity. 

Perhaps it will befriend me now. It may temper my 
impetuous wiahea ; lull my intoxication ; and render my 
happiness supportable ; and, indeed, it has produced 
partly this efi"ect already. My blood, within the few 
minutes thus employed, flows with less destructive nt- 
pidity. My thoughts range themselvea in less disorder. 
And, now that the contjuest is efi'ected, what shall I say ? 
I must continue at the pen, or shall immediately relapse. 

What shall I say ? Let me look back upon the steps 
that led me hither. Let me recoimt the preliminaries. 
I cannot do better. 

And firet as to Achsa Fielding, — to describe this 
woman. 

To recount, in brief, so much of her history as haa 
come to my knowledge will beat account for, that zeal, 
almost to idolatry, with which she has, ever since I 
thoroughly know her, been regarded by me. 

Never saw I one to whom the term loveli/ more truly 
belonged. And yet in stature she is too low ; in com- 
plexion dark and almost sallow ; and her eyes, though 
black and of piercing lustre, have a cast which I cannot 
well explain. It lessens without destroying their lustre 
and their force to charm ; but all personal defects are 
outweighed by her heart and her intellect. There is the 
secret of hex power to entrance the soul of the listener 
and beholder. It is not only when she sings that her 
utterance is musical. It is not only when the occasion 
is urgent and the topic momentous that her eloquence is 
rich and flowing. They are always so. 

I had vowed to love ner and serve her, and been her 
frequent visitant, long before I was acquainted with her 
past life. I had casually picked up some intelligence, 
from others, or from her own remarks. I knew very 
soon that alie was English by birth, and had been only a 
year and a hidf in America ; that she had scarcely passed 
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OB. Ilia father, Sir Balph Fielding, a man nobly born, 
liigh in offico, eplendidly allied, could not be expected to 
aonsent to the marriage of hia eldest son, m sach green 
youth, to the daughter of an alien, a Portuguese, a Jew; 
but these impedimenta were not aeen by my ignorance, 
and wore overlooked by the youth's paaaion. 

"But, strange to tell, what common prudence would 
have so confidently predicted did not happen. Sir Ralph 
bad a numeroua family, likely to be still more so; htvd 
but slender patrimony; the income of his offices nearly 
made up hia all. The young man was headstrong, im- 
petuous, and would probably disregard the incUnationa 
of hia family. Yet the father would not consent but on 
one condition, — that of my admission to the English 
Church. 

No very strenuous opposition to these terms could be 
expected from me. At so thoughtless an age, with an 
education so iinfavom-able to religious impreasiona; 
ewayed, likewise, by the strongest of human passions; 
made somewhat impatient, by the company I kept, of 
the disrepute and scorn to wlUch the Jewiab nation are 
everywhere condemned, I ceuld not be expected to be 
very averae to the scheme. 

"My fears aa to what my father's decision would be 
were soon at an end. He loved hia child too well to 
thwart her wishes in so essential a point. Finding in 
me no scruples, no unwillingness, he thought it absurd to 
be acrupulous for me. My own heart having abjured 
my religion, it was absurd to make any difficulty about 
a formal renunciation. These were his avowed reasona 
for concurrence, but time showed that he had probably 
other reasons, founded, indeed, in his regard for my 
happiness, but such as, if they had been known, would 
probably have strengthened into invincible the reluctance -. 
of my lover's family. 

No marriage waa ever attended with hnppier preaagi 
The numerous relations of my husband admitted me witi? 
the utmost cordiality among them. My father's tender- 
neaa was unabated by this change, and those humiliations 
to which I had before been exposed were now no more; 
and every tie was strengthened, at the end of a year, by-. 
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the feelings of a mother. I had need, indeed, to know 
a season of happiness, that I might be fitted to endure 
the sad reveraoa that succeeded. One after the other 
my disasters came, each one more heavy than the last, 
and in such swift succession that they hardly left me 
time to breathe. 

"I had scarcely left my chamber, I had scarcely re- 
covered my usual health, and was able to press with true 
fervour the new and precious gift to my bosom, when 
melancholy tidings came. I was in the country, at the 
Beat of my father-in-law, when the messenger arrived. 

"A shocking tale it was ! and told abruptly, with every 
nnpitying aggravation. I hinted to you once my father's 
death. The kind of death — oh! my friend! It was 
horrible. He was then a placid, venerable old man; 
though many symptoms of disquiet had long before been 
discovered by my mother's watchful tenderness. Tet 
none could suspect Lim capable of such a deed ; for none, 
so carefully bad he conducted his affairs, suspected the 
havoc that mischance had made of his property. 

" I, that had so much reason to love my father, — I will 
leave you to imagine how I waa affected by a catastrophe 
80 dreadful, so unlooked-for. Much less could I suspect 
the cause of hia despair; yet be had foreseen his ruin 
before my marriage; had resolved to defer it, for his 
daughter's and his wife's sake, as long as possible, hut 
had still determined not to survive the day that should 
reduce him to indigence. The desperate act was thus 
preconcerted — thus deliberate. 

" The true state of his affairs was laid open by his death. 
The failure of great mercantile houses at Frankfort and 
Liege was the cause of his disasters. 

"Thus were my prospects shut in. That wealth 
which, no doubt, furnished the chief inducement with 
my husband's family to concur in his choice, waa now ' 
euddenly exchanged for poverty. 

"Breil up, as I had been, in pomp and luxury; coa- 
Bcioua that my wealth was ray chief security from the 
contempt of the proud and bigoted, and my cliief title 
to the station to which I had been raised, and which I 
the more delighted in because it enabled me to confer bo 
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frcat obligations oq my hosband, — what reverse conld 
e harder than this, and bow much bitterness was added 
by it to tho grief occasioacd by tbe violent death e 
father ! 

"Tet loss of fortune, though it mortified my prii 
did not prove my worst calamity. Perhaps it was acarcel;^ 
to be ranked with evils, since it fui'ni^ed a touchstone 
by which my husband's affections were to be tried; espe- 
cially as tbe issue of tbe trial was aaapicioas; for my 
misfortune seemed only to heighten the interest which 
my character had made for me in tbe hearts of all that 
knew me. The paternal regards of Sir Ralph had 
always been tender, but that tenderness seemed now to 
be redoubled. 

"Ifew events made this consolation still morenecessa^M|| 
My unhappy mother! — She was nearer to the dreadfiil | 
scene when it happened; had no surviving object to be- 
guile her sorrow; was rendered, by long habit, more de- 
pendent upon fortune tha,n her child. 

"A melancholy, always mate, was the first effect apon 
my mother. Nothing could charm her eye, or her ear. 
Sweet sounds that she once loved, and especially when 
her darling child was the warbler, were heard no longer. 
How, with streaming eyes, have I sat and watched the 
dear lady, and endeavoured to catch her eye, to rouse 
her attention .' — But I must not think of these things. 

"But even this distress was little in comparison with 
what was to come. A frenzy thus mute, motionless, and 
vacant, was succeeded by fits, talkative, outrageous, re- 
quiring incessant Buperintendence, restraint, and even 
violence. 

" Why led you me thus baek to my sad remembrances ? 
Excuse me for the present, I will tell you the rest aomo 
other time; to-morrow." 

To-raorrow, accordingly, my friend resumed hw^J 
story, ^ 

" Let me now make an end," said she, " of my mourn- 
ful narrative, and never, I charge you, do any thing to 
revive it again. 

" Deep as was my despondency, oceaaioned by these 
calamities, I was not destitute of some joy. My husbai 
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and my child were lovely and affectionate. In their 
caresses, in their welfare, I found peace ; and might still 

have found it, had there not been . But why should 

I open afresh wounds which time has imperfectly closed? 
But the story must some time be told to you, and tho 
sooner it is told and dismissed to forgetfulneus the 
better. 

" My ill fate led me into company with a woman too 
well known in the idle and dissipated circles. Her cha- 
racter was not unknown to me. There was nothing in 
her features or air to obviate diaadvantageoua prepos- 
sessions. I sought not her intercourse ; I rather shunned 
it, as unpleasing and discreditable, but she would not be 
repulsed. Self-invited, she made herself my frequent 
guest; took unsolicited part in my concerns; did mo 
many kind offices ; and, at length, in spite of my coun- 
ter-inclination, won upon my sympathy and gratitude. 

"No one in the world, did f fondly think, had I less 
reason to fear than Mrs. Waring. Her character ex- 
cited not the slightest apprehension for my own safety. 
She was upwards of forty, nowise remarkable for grace 
or beauty ; tawdry in her dress ; accustomed to render 
more conspicuous the traces of age by her attempts to 
bide them ; the mother of a numerous family, with a 
mind but slenderly cultivated ; always careful to save 
appearances ; studiously preserving distance with my 
husband, and he, like myself, enduring rather than 
wishing her society. What could I fear from the arts 
of such a one ? 

"But alas! the woman had consummate address. 
Patience, too, that nothing^ could tire. Watchfulness 
that none could detect. Insinuation the wiliest and 
most subtle. Thus wound she herself into my affections, 
by an unexampled perseverance in seeming kindness \ 
by tender confidence ; by artful glosses of past n ' 
duct ; by self-rebukee and foigned contritions. 

" Never were stratagems so intricate, dissimulation a 
profound ! But still, that aueh a one should seduce mji 
husband ; young, generous, ambitious, impatient of coii3 
tumely and reproach, and surely not indifferent ; befon 
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this fatal intercourse, not indificrent to his wife 
iild ! — Yet bo it was ! 

\ discontents ; his stmggles ; I heard him 
curse this woman, and the more deeply for my attempts, 
unconscious as I was of her machinations, \a rtsconcile 
them to each other, to do away what seemed a causeless 
indignation, or antipathy against her. How little I sua- 
pected the nature of the conflict in his heart, between a 
new passion and the claims of pride ; of conscience and 
of humanity ; the claims of a child and a wife : a wife, 
already in affliction, and placing all that yet remained 
of happiness, in the firmness of his virtue ; in the con- 
tinuance of his love ; a wife, at the very hour of hi 
meditated flight, fiill of terrors at the near approach 
an event whose agonies demand a double share of 
band's supporting, encouraging lov e 

" Good Heaven ! For what evils are some of thy 
creatures reserved ! Resignation to thy decree, in the 
last and most cruel distress, was, indeed, a hard task. 

" He was gone. Some unavoidable engagement call- 
ing bim to Hamburg was pleaded. Yet to leave me at 
such an hour ! I dared not upbraid, nor object. Tho 
tale was so specious ! The fortunes of a friend depended 
on his punctual journey. The falsehood of hia story hyv 
soon made itself known. He was gone, in company 
hia detested paramour ! 

"Yet, though my vigilance was easily deceived, it waa 
not BO with others. A creditor, who had hia bond for 
three thousand pounds, pursued and arrested him at 
Harwich. He was thrown into prison, but his com- 
panion — ^let me, at least, say that in her praise — would 
not desert him. She took lodging near the place of liia 
confinement, and saw him daily. That, had she not 
done it, and had my personal condition allowed, should 
have been my province. 

" Indignation and grief hastened the painful crisis with 
me. I did not weep that the second fruit of this unhappy 
union saw not the light. I wept only that this hour of 
agony was not, to its unfortunate mother, the last.. 

" I felt not anger ; I had nothing but compassion for 
Fielding. Gladly would I have recalled him to my arms 
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&nd to virtae ; I wrote, adjuring liim, by all onr past ^ 
joja, to return ; vowing oalj gratitude for bis new affeo- 
tion, and claiming only the recompense of Beoing him 
restored to hia family ; to Uberty ; to reputation. I 

"But, alas I Fielding had a good but a proud heart. ' 
He looked upon his error with remoree, with aelf-detesta- 
tion, and with the fatal belief that it could not be re- 
trieved ; shame made him withatand all my reasonings 
and persuasions, and, in the hurry of bJs feeliogs, he 
made solemn vows that he would, in the moment of re- 
stored liberty, abjure hia country and his family forever. 
He bore indignantly the yoke of bis new attachment, but 
he strove in vain to shake it off. Her behaviour, always 
yielding, doting, supplicative, preserved him in her fet- 
ters. Though upbraided, spurned, and banished from 
his presence, she would not leave him, but, by new 
efforts and new artifices, soothed, appeased, and won 
again and kept his tenderness. 

"What my entreaties were unable to efi"ect, his father 
Gould not hope to accomplish. He offered to take him 
from prison ; the creditor offered to cancel the bond, if 
he would return to me : but this condition he refused. 
All hia kindred, and one wbo bad been hia bosom-friend 
from childhood. Joined in beseeching his compliance with 
these conditions ; but his pride, his dread of my merited 
reproaches, the merits and dissuasions of his new com- 
panion, whose sacrifices for his sake had not been small, 
were obstacles which nothing could subdue. 

" Far, indeed, was I from imposing these conditions. I 
waited only till, by certain arrangements, I could gather 
enough to pay hia debts, to enable him to execute his 
vow : empty would have been my claims to hid affection, 
if I could have suffered, with the means of bis deliver- 
ance in my hands, my husband to remain a moment in 
prison. 

" The remains of my father's vast fortune was a jointure 
of a thousand pounds a year, settled on my mother, and, 
after her death, on me. My mother's helpless condition 
put this revenue into my disposal. By this means was I 
enabled, without the knowledge of my father-in-law or 
my husband, to purchase the debt, and dismiss him trom 
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prison. He set oat instantly, in company with his pu 
mour, to France, _ 

"When somewhat recovered from the shock of this 
calamity, I took up my abode with my mother. Whiit 
she had was enough, as yon perhaps will think, for 
plentiful subsistence; but to na, with habits of a dif- 
ferent kind, it was little better than poverty. That 
reflection, my father's memory, my mother'a deplorable 
state, which every year grew worse, and the late mis- 
fortune, were the chief companions of my thoughts. 

"The dear child, whose smiles were uninterrupted by 
his mother's afflictions, was some consolation in my sob- 
tude. To his instruction and to my mother's wants all 
my hours were devoted. I was sometimes not without 
the hope of better days. Full as my mind was of Field- 
ing's merits, convinced by former proofs of his ardent 
and generous spirit, I trusted that time and reflection 
would destroy that spell by which he was now bound. 

*'For some time, the progress of these reflections was 
not known. In leaving England, Fielding dropped all 
correspondence and connection with his native country. 
He parted with the woman at Rouen, leaving no trace 
behind him by which she might follow him, as she wished 
to do. She never returned to England, but died a 
twelvemonth afterwards in Switzerland. 

"As to me, I had only to muse day and night upon 
the possible destiny of this beloved fugitive. Hia in- 
censed father cared not for him. He had cast him out 
of hia paternal affections, ceased to make inquiries re- 
specting him, and even wished never to hear of him 
again. My hoy succeeded to my husband's place in hia 
grandfather's affections, and in the hopes and views of 
the family; and his mother wanted nothing which their 
compassionate and respoctful love could bestow. 

"Three long and tedious years passed away, and no 
tidings were received. Whether he were living or dead, 
nobody could tell. At length, an English traveller, 
going out of the customary road from Italy, met with 
Fielding, in a town in the Venaissin. Hia manners, 
habits, and language, had become French. He seemed 
jmyfillmg to be recognised by an old acquaintance, but. 
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not being sble to avoid this, and beooniing gradual); 
familiar, he informed the traveller of many particulars 
in his present eltuatioD. It appeared that lie had made 
himself useful to a neiglibouriiig geigneur, in whose 
ch&teau he had long lived on the footing of a brother. 
France he had resolved to make his future oonntry, and, 
among other changes for that end, he had laid aside liis 
English name, ana taken that of his patron, which was 
Perrin. lie had endeavoured to compensate himself 
for all other privations, bj devoting himself to ruru] 
amusements and to study. 

"He carefully shunned all inquiries respecting me; 
but, when my name was mentioned bv his friend, who 
knew well aU that had happened, and my general wel- 
fare, together with that of his son, asserted, he showed 
deep sensibility, and even consented that I should be 
made acquainted with his situation. 

"I cannot describe the effect of this intelligence on 
me. My hopes of bringing him back to me were sud- 
denly revived. I wrote him a letter, in which I poured 
forth my whole heart; but his answer contained avowals 
of all his former resolutions, to which time had only 
made his adherence more easy. A second and third let- 
ter were written, and an offer made to follow him to hia 
retreat and share his exile; but all my efforts availed 
nothing. He solemnly and repeatedly renounced all the 
claims of a husband over me, and absolved me from 
every obligation as a wife. 

" Hia part in this correspondence was performed wil 
out harsliness or contempt. A strange mixture the] 
was of pathos and indifference ; of tenderness and resi 
lutioD. Hence I continually derived hope, which time, 
however, brought no nearer to certainty, 

"At the opening of the Revolution, the name of Per- 
rin appeared among the deputies to the constituent a^ 
Bombly for the district in which he resided. He had 
thus succeeded in gainine all the rights of a French 
citizen; and the hopes ofnis return became almost ex- 
tinct; but that, and every other hope respecting him, has 
since been totally extinguished by his marriage with 
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Marguerite d'Almont, » young lady of great merit s 
fortune, and a native of Avignon. 

"A long period of euspenae was now at an end, aw 

left me in a Btate almost as full of anguish as that which 

our first separation produced. My sorrows were increased 

by my mother's death, and, this incident freeing me from 

those restraints upon my motions which before existed, I 

determined to come to America. 

i \ "My son was now eight years old, and, his grand- 

/ father claiming the province of bis instruction, I was 

I persuaded to part with him, that he might be sent to a 

I ptatant school. Thus was another tie removed, and, io 

f tpite of the woU-uieant importunities of my friends, I 

persisted in my scheme of crossing the ocean." 

I could not help, at this part of her narration, ex- 
pressing my surprise that any motives were Strong enough 
to recommend this scheme. 

"It was certainly a freak of despair. A few months 
would, perhaps, have allayed the fresh grief, and recon- 
ciled me to my situation ; but I would not pause or de- 
liberate. My scheme was opposed by my friends with 
great earnestness. During my voyage, aiFrighted by 
the dangers which surrounded me, and to which I was 
wholly unused, I heartily repented of my resolution ; 
but now, methiuks, I have reason to rejoice at my per- 
severance. I have come into a scene and society so new, 
I have had so many claims made upon my ingenuity 
and fortitude, that my mind has been diverted in some 
degree from former sorrows. There are even times when 
I wholly forget them, and catch myself indulging in 
cheerful reveries. 

"I have often reflected with surprise on the nature of 
my own mind. It is eight years since my father's vio- 
lent death. How few of my hours since that period 
have been blessed with serenity ! How many nights and 
days, in hateful and lingering succession, have been 
bathed in tears and tormented with regrets ! That I am 
still alive, with so many causes of death, and with such 
a slow-consuming malady, is surely to be wondered at, 

" I believe the worst foes of man, at least of men in 
grief, are solitude and idleness. The same eternally- 
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occurving round of objects feeds his diaease, and the 

effecta of mere vacancy and uniformity ure sometimes 
miataken for those of grief. Yea, I am glad I came to 
America. My relations are importunate for my return, 
and till lately I had Bome thoughta of it; but I think 
now I ehall stay where I am for the rest of my dayn. 

"Since I olrrived, I am become more of a student than 
I used to be. I always loved literature, but never, till 
of late, had I a mind enough at ease to read with ad- 
vantage. I now find pleasure in the occupation which I 
never expected to find. 

"You Bee in what manner I live. The letters which 
I brought secured me a flattering reception from the beat 
people in your country; but scenes of gay resort had 
nothing to attract me, and I quickly withdrew to that 
seclusion in which you now find me. Here, always at 
leisure, and mistress of every laudable means of gratifi- 
cation, I am not without the belief of serene days yet 
to come." 

I now ventured to inquire what were her latest tidings 
of her husband. 

"At the opening of the Hevolution, I told you, he 
became a champion of the people. By his zeal and his ' 
efforts he acquired such importance aa to be deputed to 
the National Assembly. In thia post he was the ad- 
herent of violent measures, till the subversion of mon- 
archy; and then, when too late for his safety, he 
checked his career." 

"And what has since become of him?" 

She sighed deeply. "You were yesterday reading a 
list of the proscribed under Robespierre. I checked 
you. I ha<l good reason. But this subject grows too 
painful; let us change it." 

Some time after, I ventured to renew thia topic ; and 
discovered that Fielding, under his new name of I'e 
d'Almont, was among the outlawed deputies of lastj 
year,* and had been slain in resisting the officers aent tol 
arrest him. My friend had been informed that his wift. 
Marguerite d'Almont, whom she had reason to beliei 
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CHAPTER XLVn. 

KoNE will be surprised that, to a woman thua unfo 

tunate and thus deserving, mj heart willingly render) 

up all its sympathies; that, as I partook of all her 

grief, I hailed, with equal delight, those omens of felicity 

which now, at length, seemed to play in her fancy. 

I saw her often, — aa often as my engagements would 
permit, and oftener than I allowed myself to visit any 
other. In this I was partly selfish. So much enter- 
tainment, so much of the best instruction, did her con- 
versation afford me, that I never had enough of it. 

Her experience had been so much larger than mine, 
and so wholly diifereDt, and she possessed such uuhounded 
facility of recounting all she had seen and felt, and ab- 
solute sincerity and unreserve in this respect were ho 
fully established between us, that I can imagine nothing 
equally instructive and delightful with her conversation. 

Books are cold, jejune, vexatious in their sparingnesa 
of information at one time and their impertinent lo- 
quacity at another. Besides, all they choose to give 
they give at once; they allow no questions, offer no fur- 
ther explanations, and bend not to the caprices of our 
curiosity. They talk to us behind a screen. Their 
tone is lifeless and monotonous. They charm not our 
attention by mute significances of gesture and looks. 
They spread no light upon their meaning by cadences 
and emphasis and pause. 

How different was Mrs. Fielding's discourse ! So vi 
Batile; 80 bending to the changes of the occasion 
obsequious to my curiosity, and so abundant in that vei 
knowledge in which I was most deficient, and on whii 
I set the most value, the knowledge of the human heart; 
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of BOciety as it existed in another world, more abundant 
in tlie varieties of customs and cburacters, than I had 
ever had the power to witness. 

Partly selfish I have said my motives were, tut not 
BO, as long as I saw that my friend derived pleasure, in 
her turn, from my company. Not that I could add 
directly to her knowledge or pleasure, but that expansion 
of heart, that ease of utterance and flow of ideas which 
always were occasioned by my approach, were sources 
of true pleasure of which ghe had been long deprived, 
and for which her privation had given her a higher relish 
than ever. 

She lived in great affluence and independence, but made 
use of her privileges of fortune chiefly to secure to her- 
self the command of her own time. She had been long 
ago tired and disgusted with the dull and fulsome uni- 
formity and parade of the play-house and ballroom. 
Formal visits were endured as morti6cation3 and penances, 
by which the delights of privacy and friendly intercourse 
were by contrast iocreaaed. Music she loved, but never 
sought it in places of public resort, or from the skill of 
mercenary performers; and books were. not the least of 
her pleasures. 

A& to me, I was wax Jn her hand. Without design 
and without effort, I was always of that form she wished 
me to assume. My own happiness became a secondary 
pasaion, and her gratification the great end of my being. 
\Vben with her, 1 tiiought not of myself. I had scarcely 
a separate or independent existence, since my senses 
were occupied by her, and my mind was full of those 
ideas which her discourse communicated. To meditate 
on her looks and words, and to pursue the means sug- 
gested by my own thoughts, or by her, conducive, in any 
way, to her good, was all my husineas. 

" What a fate," said I, at the conclusion of one of our 
interviews, " has been yours ! But, thank Hca;ven, the 
storm has disappeared before the age of sensibility has 
gone past, and without drying up every source of happi- 
ness. You are still young ; all your powers unimpaired ; 
rich in the compassion and esteem of the world ; wholly 
independeat of the claims and caprices of others; amply t 
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supplied with that means of uaefulne.'K, called moneys! 
wise in that experience which only adversity ciui givaT 
Paat evib and sufferings, if incurred and endured with- 
out guilt, if called to view without remorse, muke up the 
materials of present joy. They cheer our most dreary 
hours with tho widespread accents of 'well done,' and 
they heighten our pleasures into somewhat of colesti^J 
brilliancy, hy furnishing a deep, a ruefully-deep, contraatjj 

" From this moment, I will cease to weep for you, rT 
will call you the happiest of women. I will share with 
you your happiness by witnessing it ; hut that shall not 
content me. I must some way contribute to it. Tell 
me how I shall serve you. What can I do to make you„ 
happier? Poor am I in every thing but zeal, but still I 
may do something. What — pray tell me, what can i 
do?" 

She looked at me with aweet and solemn significa 
What it was exactly I could not divine, yet I was strangely 
affected by it. It was but a glance, instantly withdrawn. 
She made me no answer. 

"You must not be silent; you must tell me what 1 
can do for you. Hitherto I have done nothing. AH 
tlie service is on your side. Your conversation haa beei^ 
my study, a delightful study, but the profit has only been 
mine. Tell me how I can be grateful: my voice and 
manner, I believe, seldom belie my feelings." At this 
time, I had almost done what a second thought made me 
Buapect to be unauthorized. Yet I cannot tell why. 
My heart had nothing in it but reverence and admiration. 
Was she not the substitute of my lost mamma? Would 
I not have clasped that beloved shade? Yet the twoj 
beings were not just the same, or I sliould not, aa nowjB 
have checked myself, and only pressed her hand to n 
lips. 

"Tell me," repeated I, "what can I do to serve you? 
I read to you a little now, and you are pleased with my 
reading. I copy for you when you want the time. I 
guide the reins for you when you choose to ride. Humble 
offices, indeed, though, perhnpa, all that a raw youth like 
me can do for you; but I can be still more assiduous. I 
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can road several Iiours in tlie Hay, instead of one. 
write ten times as much as now. 

"Are you not my lost mamma come back again ? And 
yet, not exactly her, I think. Something different; 
something better, I believe, if that be possible. At any 
ral«, methiiiks I would be wholly yours. I shnll be im- 
patient and uneasy till every act, every thought, every 
minute, someway does you good. 

"How!" said I, (her eye, still averted, seemed to hold 
back the tear with difficulty, and she made a motion as 
if to rise,) " have I grieved you ? Have I been importu- 
nate? Forgive me if I have offended you." 

Her eyes now overflowed without restraint. She arti- 
culated, with difEcuity, "Tears are too prompt with me 
of late ; but they did not upbraid you. Pain has often 
caused them to flow, but now it — is — pleasure." 

"What a heart must yours be!" I resumed. "When 
flusceptible of such pleasures, what pangs must formerly 
have rent it ! — But you are not displeased, you say, with 
my importunate zeal. You will accept me as your own 
in every thins. Direct me; prescribe to me. There 
must be sometfiing in which I can be of still more use to 

you; some way in which I can be wholly yours " 

I "Wholly mine!" she repeated, in a smothered voice, 
and riSTng. ""Xeave me, Arthur. It is too late for you 
to be here. It was wrong to stay so late." 

"IhavG been wrong; but how too late? I entered 
but this moment. It is twilight still; is it not?" 

"No: it is almost twelve. You have been here along 
four hours; short ones I would rather say, — but indeed 
you must go." 
" ' "What made me so thoughtless of the time? But I 
will go, yet not till you forgive me." I approached her 
with a confidence and for a purpose at which, upon re- 
flection, I am not a little surprised ; but the being called 
Mervyn ia not the same m her company and in that of 
another. What is the difference, aud whence comes it? 
Her words and looks engross me. My mind wants room 
for any other object. But why inquire whence the differ- 
ence? The superiority of her merits and attractions to 
&11 those whom I knew would surely account for my 
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fervour. Indifference, if I felt it, would be the 01 
juat occasion of wonder. 

The hour was, indeed, too late, and I hastened hoi 
Stevens waa waiting my return with some anxiety. I 
apologized for my delay, and recounted to him what had 
just passed. He listened with mce than usual interest. 
\Vhen I had finished, — 

"Mervyn," Baid he, "you seem not be aware of your 
present situation. From what you now tell nie, and from 
what you have formerly told me, one thing seems verx 
plain to me." 

"Pr'ytheo, what is it?" 

"Eliza Hadwin: — do you wish — could you bear- 
Bee her the wife of another?" 

"Five years hence I will answer you. Then my 
answer may be, 'No; I wish her only to be mine.' Till 
then, I wish her only to be my pupil, my ward, my 
sister," 

"But these are remote considerations; they aro bars 
to marriage, but not to love. Would it not molest and 
disquiet you to observe in her a passion for another?" 

" It would, but only on her own account ; not on mine. 
At a suitable age it is very likely I may lovo her, because 
it is likely, if she holds on in her present career, she 
will then be worthy; but at present, though I would die 
to insure her happiness, I have no wish to insure it by 
marriage with her." 

"Is there no other whom you love?" 

"No. There is one worthier than all others; one 
whom I wish the woman who shall be my wife to resemble 
in all things." 

"And who is this model?" 

"You know I can only mean Achaa Fielding." 

"If you love her Ukeness, why not love herself?" 

I felt my heart leap. — "What a thought is th&tij 
Lovo her I rfo as I love my God; as 1 lovo virtue. 'Id | 
love lier in another sense would brand me for a lunatic'^ ' 

" To lovo her as a woman, then, appears to you on a 
of folly." 

" In me it would be worse than folly, 'Twould 1 
freniy." 
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"And why?" 

"Why? Really, my friend, you astonish me. 
Ton startle me — for a question like that implies a dual 
in you whether I have not actually hurboured ihe 
thought." 

"l5o,** said be, smiling, "presumptuous though yon 
be, you have not, to-be-sure, reached so high a pilch. 
But still, though I think you innocent of so heinous an 
oficDce, there is 110 hann in asking why you might not 
love her, and even seek her for a wife." 

Achsa Fielding my wife ! Good Heaven ! — The very 
sound threw my soul into unconquerable tnniulta. "Take 
care, my friend," continued I, in beseeching accents^ 
"you may do me more injury than you conceive, by ei 
Starting such a thought." 

"True," said he, " as long as such obatacles exist td 
your success ; so many incurable objections: for instance, 
she is six years older than you." 

"That is an advantage. Her age is what it ought 
to be." 

'"But she has been a wife and mother already." 

"That is likewise an advantage. She baa wisd( ^ 
because she has ejcperience. Her sensibilities ar6 
stronger, because they have been exercised and chas- 
tened. Uer first marriage was unfortunate. The purer 
is the felicity she will taste in a second ! If her second 
choice be propitious, the greater her tendemeea toA 
gratitude." 

"But she is a foreigner ; independent of control, 
rich," 

"All which are blessings to herself, and to him for 
whom her hand is reserved ; especially if, like me, be is 
indigent." 

"But then she is unsightly aa a ftight-hag. tawny as 
a Moor, the eye of a gipsv, low in stature, contemptibly 
diminutive, scarcely bulk enough to cast a shadow as 
she walks, less luxuriance than a charred log, fewer 
elasticities than a sheet pebble." 

"Hash! hush! blasphemer!" — (and I put my band 
before his mouth) — " hare 1 net told yon that in mind. 
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person, and condition, ahe is the type after which my 
enamoured fancy has modelled my wife ?" 

" Oh ho ! Then the objection does not lie with you. 
It liee with her, it seems. She can find nothing in yon i 
to eateem ! And, pray, for what faults do you think she I 
would reject you ?" 1 

"I cannot tell. That she can ever balance for a mo I 
ment, on such a question, is incredible. Me! me! That ] 
Achsa Fielding sliould think of me !'' 1 

"Incredible, indeed! You, who are loathaome in 
your person, an idiot in your understanding, a villain in 
your morals ! deformed ! withered ! vain, stupid, and 
malignant. That such a one should choose you for an 
idol !" 

"Pray, my friend," said I, anxiously, "jest not. ] 
What mean you by a hint of this kind ?" 

"I will not jest, then, but will soberly inquire, what 
faults are they which make this lady's choice of you BO 
incredible ? You are younger than she, though no one, 
who merely observed your manners and heard you talk, 
would take you to be under thirty. You are poor: are 
these impediments?" 

"I should think not. I have heard her reason witli. I 
admirable eloquence against the vain distinctions of pro- 
perty and nation and rank. They were once of moment 
in her eyes; but the sufferings, humiliations, and reflec- 
tions of years have cured her of the folly. Her nation 
has suffered too much by the inhuman anlipulhies of 
religious and political faction; she, herself, has felt so 
often the contumelies of the rich, the high-born, and the 
bigoted, that " 

"Pr'ythee, then, what dost imagine her objections* 
to be?" 

" Why — I don't know. The thought was so aspiringij 
to oiiU ncr wtf wife was a height of bliss the very far-J 
off view of which made my head dizzy," f 

"A lieight, however, to attain which you suppose only j 
her consent, her love, to he ncctssary?" 

"Without doubt, her love is indispensable." 

"Sit down, Arthur, iind let us no longer treat this ] 
matter lightly. I clearly see the importanoe of tbitl 
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iDoment to tlits Ittdj's happiness and joura. It is plain 
tbst joa love this wodmd. How cooid joo help it f A 
brilliant skin is not hers ; nor elegant proportioDB ; nor 
tnajeetic stature: jet no crtatnre had ever otore pov^ 
to bewilcli. Her maoaers bare nace and dignity that 
flow from exqat^ite feelings, dSjcate taste, and the 
qDiL'kcst and keenest penetration. She has the wisdoni 
of men and of books. Her svmpathies are enforced by 
reafion, and her charities regulated bj knowledge. She 
has a woman's a^e, fortnne more than Ton wish, and a 
I, spotless fame. How could yon fail to love her t 

"Tom, who are her chosen friend, who partake ber 
pleasnrea and share her employmenta, on whom she 
almost exclusirelv bestows her society and confidence, 
and to whom she thus affords the strongest of all indi- 
rect proofs of impassioned esteem, — how conld yoo, 
with all that firmness of love, joined with all that dis- 
cernment of her eicellence, how could you escape the 
enchantment t 

"Ton have not thought of marriage. Ton have not 
enspected your love. From the purity of your mind, 
from the idolatry with which this woman has inspired 
yon, yon have imagined no delight beyond that of en- 
joying her society as you now do, and have never fos- 
tered a hope beyond this privilege. 

'*How quickly wonld this tranqiullity vanish, and the 
true state of your heart be evinced, if a rival should 
enter the scene and be entertained with preference! then 
would the seal be removed, the spell be broken, and yoo 
would awaken to terror and to angnish. 

"Of this, however, there is no danger. Tour pasdon 
is not felt hy you alone. From her trearment of vou, 
your diffidence disables you from seeing, but nothing 
can be clearer to me than that she love^ yoo." 

I started on my feet. A flush of scorching heat 
flowed to every part of my frame. My temples began 
to throb like my heart. I was half delirious, and 
delirium was strangely compounded of fear and hope, 
delight and of terror. 

"WThat have you done, my friend? You have ai 
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turned my peace of mind. Till now tho image of this 
woman haa been followed by compliioency and boIkt 
rapture; but your words have dashed the scene wiLli 
dismay and confusion. You have raised up wishes, and 
dreams, and doubts, which posacsa mo in spite of my 
reason, in spite of a thousand proofs. 

"Good God! You say she lovea, — loves me! — mo, 
a boy in age; bred in clownish ignorance; scarcoty 
ushered into the world ; more than cnildiahly unloarnod 
and raw; a barndoor simpleton; a plough-tail, kitchen- 
hearth, turnip-hoeing novice! Sbe, thus splendidly 
endowed ; thus allied to nobles ; thus gifted with arts, 
and adorned with graces; that she should choose me, me 
for the partner of her fortune; her affections; and her 
life! It cannot be. Yet, if it were; if your guesses 
should — prove — Oaf I madman I To indulge so fatal a 
chimera ! So rash a dream ! 

"My friend! my friend! I feel that you have done 
me an irreparable injury. I can never more look her in 
the face. 1 can never more frequent her society. These 
new thoughts will beaet and torment me. My disquiet 
will chain up my tongue. That overflowing gratitude ; 
that innocent joy, unconscious of offence, and knowing 
no restraint, wiiich have hitherto been my titles to her 
favour, will fly from my features and manners. I shall 
be an:tious, vacant, and unhappy in her presence. I 
shall dread to look at her, or to open my lips, lest 
tnad and unhallowed ambition should betray itaolf." 

"Well," replied Stevens, "this scene is quite new.. 
oonld almost find it in my heart to pity you. I did 
expect thia ; and yet, from my knowledge of your cha^ 
racter, I ought, perhaps, to have foreseen it. This is a 
necessary part of the drama. A joyous certainty, on 
these occasions, must always be preceded by suspenses 
and doubts, and the close will be joyous in proportion aa 
the preludes are excruciating. Go to bed, my good 
friend, and think of this. Time and a few more inter- 
views with Mrs. Fielding will, I doubt not, set all 
rights." 








I WENT to my chftmber, bat what different Benaatioatl 
did I carry into it from those with which I had left it »" 
few hours before ! I stretched myself on the mattresa 
and put out the light; but the Bwarm of new images that 
rushed on my mind set me again instantly in motion. 
All was rapid, vague, and undefined, wearying and dis- 
tracting my attention. I waa roused as by a divine 
voice, that said, " Sleep no more ! Mervyn shall sleep 

What chiefly occupied me was a nameless sort of ter- 
ror. What shall I compare it to ? Methinks, that one 
falling from a tree overhanging a torrent, plunged into 
tho whirling eddy, and gasping and struggling while he 
sinks to rise no more, would feel just as I did then. 
Nay, some such image actually possessed me. Such was 
one of my reveries, in which suddenly I stretched my 
hand, and caught tho arm of a chair. This act called 
me back to reason, or rather gave my soul opportunity 
to roam into a new track equally wild. 

Was it the abruptness of thi6 vision ^hat thus con- 
founded me ? was it a latent erriS^in my moral constitu^ , 
tion, which this new conjuncture ^i-ew forth into i 
fluunce ? These were all the tokens of a mind lost tfl 
itself; bewildered; unhinged; plunged into a drear 
insanity. 

Mothing less could have prompted so fantastically; 
for, naidnight as it was, my chamber's solitude ws 
to be supported. After a few turns across the S 
left the room, and the bouse. I walked without d 
and in a hurried paxm. I posted straight to the I 
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of Mrs. FielJing. I lifted the latch, but the door did 
not open. It was, no doubt, locked. 

"How comes this?" said 1, and looked around ms. 
The hour and occasion were unthought of. Habituated 
to this path, I had taken it spontaneously. "How 
comes this?" repeated I. "Locked upon met but I 
will summon them, I warrant me," — and rung the bell, 
not timidly or slightly, but with violence. Some one 
hastened from above. I saw the glimmer of a candle 
through the keyhole. 

"Strange," thought I; "a candle at noonday!" — 
The door waa opened, and my poor Bees, robed in a 
oarelesa and haaty manner, appeared. She started at 
sight of me, but merely because she did not, in a mo- 
ment, recognise me. — "Ah! Arthur, is it you? Come 
in. My mamma has wantcfi you these two hours. I waa 
just going to despatch Philip to tell you to come." 

"Lead me to hei'," said I. 

She led the way into the parlour. — "Wait a moment 
here; I will tell her you are come;" — and she tripped 
away. 

Presently a step was heard. The door opened again, 
and then entered a man. He was tall, elegant, sedate 
to a degree of sadness ; something in his dress and aspect 
that bespoke tlio foreigner, the Frenchman, 

"What," said he, mildly, "is your business with my 
wife ? She cannot see you instantly, and has sent me 
to receive your commands." ^ 

" Your wife ! I want Mrs. Fielding," 

" True ; and Mrs. Fielding is my wife. Thank Heai 
I have come in time to discover her, and claim her 
Bueh." 

I started back. I shuddered. My joints slackened, 
and I stretched ray hand to catch sometliing by which I 
might be saved from sinking on the floor. Meanwhile, 
Fielding changed his countenance into rage and fury. 
He called me villain ! bade me avaunt ! and drew a 
nhining steel from his bosom, with which he stabbed me 
to the heart. I sunk upon the floor, and all, for a lime, 
was darkness and oblivion ! At length, I returned as 
it were to life. I opened my eyes. The mists dlaai 
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pearal, and I found myself stretched upon the bed in 
my own chamber. I rem i' in lie red the fatal blow I had 
received. I put my hand upon my breast; the spot 
where the dagger entered. Tiiere were no ti'aces of a 
wound. All was perfect and entire. Some miracle had 
made me whole, 

I raised myself up. I re-examined my body. All 
around me was hushed, till a voice from the pavement 
below proclaimed that it was "past three o'clock." 

"What!" said I; "has all this miserable pageantry, 
this midnight wandering, and this ominous interview, 
been no more than — a dream?" 

It may be proper to mention, in explanation of this 
scene, and to show the thorough perturbation of my 
mind during this night, intelligence gained some days 
after from Eliza. She said, that about two o'clock, on 
this night, she was roused by a violent ringing of the 
bell. She was startled by so unseasonable a summons. 
She slept in a chamber adjoining Mrs. Fielding's, and 
hesitated whether she should alarm her friend ; but, 
the summons not being repeated, she had determined to 
forbear. 

Added to this, was the report of Mrs. Stevens, who, 
on the same night, about half an hour after I and her 
husband had retired, imagined that she heard the street 
door opened and shut; but, this being followed by no 
other consequence, she supposed herself mistaken. I 
have little doubt that, in my feverish and troubled sleep, 
I actually went forth, posted to the house of Mrs. Field- 
ing, rung for admission, and shortly after returned to 
my own apartment. 

This confusion of mind was somewhat allayed by the 
return of light. It gave way to more uniform but not 
leas rueful and despondent perceptions. The image of 
Achsa filled my fancy, but it was the harbinger of 
nothing but humiliation and sorrow. To outroot the 
convicCion of my own unworthiness, to persuade myself 
that I was regarded with the tenderness that Stevens- 
had ascribed to ber, that the discovery of my tbougl 
would not e.xclte her anger and grief, I felt to be " 
possible. 
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In thia state of mind, I could not see her. To decli 
my feelinga would produce indignation and iinguiah ; 
hide them from hor scrutiny was not in mj power ; jetj 
what would she think of my estranging myself from her 
society? What expedient could I honestly adopt to 
justify my absence, and what employments could I aub- 
Btitute for those precious hours hitherto devoted to her 1 

"Thi» afternoon," thought I, "she has been invited 
to spend at Stedman's country-honae on SchnylkUl. 
She consented to go, and I was to accompany her. I 
am fit only for solitude. My behaviour, in her presence, 
will be enigmatical, capricious, and morose. I must not 
go : yet what will she think of my failure ? Not to go 
will be injurious and suspicious." 

I was undetermined. The appointed hour arrived. 
stood at my chamber- window, torn by a variety of pi 
poses, and swayed alternately by repugnant arguments, 
I several times went to the door of my apartment, and 
put my foot upon the firet step of the staircase, but as 
often paused, reconsidered, and retuj'ned to my room. 

In these fluctuations the hour passed No messenger 
arrived from Mrs. Fielding, inquiring into the cause of 
my delay. Was she offended at my negligence ? Waa 
she sick and disabled from going, or had she changed 
her raind ? I now remembered her parting words at our 
last interview. Were they not susceptible of two con- 
strnctions ? She said my visit was too long, and bade, 
me begone. Did she suspect my presumption, and 
she determined thus to punish me 'i 

This terror added anew to all my former anxietii 
It was impossible to rest in this suspense. I would go' 
to her ; I would lay before her all the anguish of my 
heart ; I would not spare myself. She shall not reproach 
me more severely than I will reproach myself. I will 
hear my sentence from her own lips, and promise 
limited submission to the doom of separation and e: 
which she will pronounce. 

I went forth to her house. The drawing-room 
suramer-house were empty. I summonetl Philip the fc 
man : his mistress was gone to Mr. Stedman's. 

" IIow ? — To Stedman's ? — In whose company ?*' 
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"Miss Stodman and her brother called for h 
carriage, and persuaded ber to go with them." 

Now my heart sunk, indeed ! Miss Stednmn'a hrotker ! 
A youth, forward, gallant, and gay ! Flushed with pros- 
perity, aiid just retiu'ned from Europe, with all the con- 
fidence of age, and ail the ornaments of education ! She 
has gone with him, though pre-engaged to me! Poor 
Arthur, how art thou despised ! 

This information only heightened my impatience, I 
went away, but returned in the evening. I waited till 
eleven, but she came not back. I cannot justly paint 
the interval that passed till next morning. It was void 
of sleep. On leaving her house, I wandered into the 
fields. Every moment increased my impatience, "She 
will probably spend the morrow at Stedman's," said I, 
"and possibly the next day. Why should I wait for her 
return ? Why not seek ner there, and rid myself at 
once of this agonizing suspense ? Why not go tliither 
now? This night, wherever I spend it, will be unac- 
quainted with repose. I will go ; it is already near 
twelve, and the distance is more than eight miles. I 
will hover near the house till morning, and then, as 
early as possible, demand an interview." 

I was well acquainted with Stedman's villa, having 
formerly been there with Mrs, Fielding. I quickly en- 
tered its precincts. I went close to the bouse ; looked 
mournfully at every window. At one of them a light 
was to be seen, and I took various stations to discover, 
if possible, the persons within. Metbought once I caught 
a glimpse of a female, whom my fancy easily imagined 
to be Achsa, I sat down upon the lawn, some hundred 
feot from the bouse, and opposite the window whence the 
light proceeded. I watched it, till at length some one 
came to the window, lifted it, and, leaning on her arms, 
continued to look out. 

The preceding day had been a very sultry one : the 

night, aa usual after such a day and the fall of a violent 

shower, was delightfully serene anil pleasant. Where I 

stood was enlightened by the moon. Whether she saw 

^^ me or not, I could hardly tell, or whether she distinguiehe d J 

^^^^^feAny thing but a human figure. ^^^^H 
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Without reflecting on what was duo to decorum and 
punctilio, I immediately drew near the house. I quickly 
perceived that her attention was fixed. Neither of ub 
Epoke, till I had placed myaelf directly under her; I 
then opened my lips, without knowing in what manner 
to address her. She spoke fii'st, and in a startled and 
anxious voice: — 

"Who is that?" 

"Arthur Mervyn; he that was two days ago your 
friend." 

" Mervyn ! What is it that bringa you here at this 
hour? What is the matter? What has happened? la 
anybody aick?" 

"AU is safe; all are in good health." 

"What then do you coraehithcr for at such an Lour?" 

" I meant not to disturb you ; I meant not to be seen." 

"Good heavens! How yon frighten me! What can 
be the reason of so strange " 

"Be not alarmed. I meant to hover near the house 
till morning, that I might see you as early as possible." 

"For what purpose?" 

" I will tell you when we meet, and let that be at five I 
o'clock ; the sun will then be risen ; in the cedar-grove 
under the bank; till when, farewell." 

Having said this, I prevented all expostulation, by j 
turning the angle of the house, and hastening towards 
the shore of the river. I roved about the grove that I 
have mentioned. In one part of it is a rustic seat and 
table, shrouded by trees and shrubs, and an intervening 
eminence, from the view of those in the house. This I 
designed to be the closing scene of my destiny. 

Presently I left this spot, and wandered upward through 
embarrassed and obscure paths, starting forward or check- 
ing my pace, according as my wayward meditations 
governed me. Shall I describe my thoughts ? Impossible ! 
It was certainly a temporary loss of reason; nothing i 
less than madness could lead into such devious tracks, i 
drag me down to so hopeless, helpless, panicful a depth, 
and drag me down so suddenly ; lay waste, as at a sig- 
nal, all my flourishing structures, and reduce ihem in a 
moment to a scene of confusion and horror. 
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What did I fear? Whut did I hope? What did I 

deeign ? I cannot tell ; my glooma were to retire with 
ihe night. The point to which every tumultnoua feeling 
was linked was the coming interview with Achea. That 
was the boundary of fluctuation and suspense. Here 
was the sealing and ratification of my doom. 

I rent a passage through the thicket, and struggled 
upward till I reached the edge of a considerable preci- 
pice; I laid me down ai my length upon the rock, whose 
cold and hard surface I pressed with my bared and 
throbbing breast, I leaned over the edge; fixed my 
eyes upon the water and wept — plentifully; but why? 

May this be my heart's last beat, if I can tell 
why? 

1 had wandered so far from Stedraan's, that, when 
roused by the light, I had some miles to walk before I 
could reach the place of meeting. Achsa was already 
there. I slid down the rock above, and appeared before 
her. Well might she be startled at my wild and abrupt 
appearanco. 

I placed myself, without uttering a word, upon a seat 
opposite to her, the table between, and, crossing my 
arms upon the table, leaned my head upon them, while 
my face was turned towards and my eyes fixed upon 
hers. I seemed to have lost the power and the inclination 
to speak. 

She regarded me, at first, with anxious curiosity ; after 
examining my looks, every emotion was swallowed up in 
terrified sorrow, " For God's sake ! — what does all this 
mean? Why am I called to this place? What tidings, 
what fearful tidings, do you bring?" 

I did not change my posture or speak. "What," she 
resumed, "could inspire all this woe? Keep me not in 
this suspense, Arthur; these looks and this silence shock 
and afflict me too much." 

"Afflict you?" said I, at last; "I come to tell you 

what, now that I am here, I cannot tell " There I 

stopped, 

" Say what, I entreat you. You seem to be very un- 
happy — such a change — from yesterday!" 

Tes ! From yesterday ; all then was a joyous calB 
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I now all is — but then I knew not mj infamy, my 
guilt " 

"What words are these, and from you, Arthur? Guilt 
is to you impossible. If purity ia to be found on earth, 
it is lodged in your heart. What have you done ?" 

" I have dared — how little you expect the extent of 
my daring ! That such as I should look upwards with 
this ambition." 

I stood up, and taking her hands in mine, as she sat, 
looked earnestly in her face : — " I come only to beacech 
your pardon. To tell you my crime, and then disappear 
forever; but first let me see if there be any omen of 
forgiveneaa. Tour looks — they are kind; heavenly; 
compaasionate still. I will trust them, I believe; and 
yet" (letting go her hands, and turning away) "this 
offence is beyond the reach even of your mercy." 

" How beyond measure these words and tlua deport- 
ment distress me ! Let me know the worst ; I cannot 
bear to be thus perplexed." 

"Why," said I, turning quickly round and again 
taking her hands, " that Mervyn, whom youbave honoured 
and confided in, and blessed with your sweet regards, 
has been " 

" What has he been ? Divinely amiable, heroic in his 
virtue, I am sure. What elae has he been?" 

"This Mervyn has imagined, has dared — will you 
forgive him?" 

"Forgive you what? Why don't you speak? Keep 
not xaj soul in this suspense." 

"He has dared — But do not think that I am he. 
Continue to look as now, and reserve your killing glances, 

the vengeance of those eyes, as for one that is absent. 

Why, what — you weep, then, at last. That is a pro- 
pitious sign. When pity drops from the eyes of our 
judge, then should the suppliant approach. Now, ia 
confidence of pardon, I will tell you; this Mervyn, not 
content with all you have hitherto granted him, has 
dared — to love you ; nay, to think of you as of At's wife !" 

Her eye sunk beneath mine, and, disengaging her 
bands, she covered her face with them, 

"I see my fate," said I, in a tone of despair. "Too 
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well did I predict the effect of this confeeaion ; bat I wJl] 
go— and unSorgivtn." 

She now partly uncovered her face. The hand waa 
withdrawn from her cheek, and stretched towards me. 
She looked at me. 

*'Arthur! I da forgive thee." — With what accents 
waa this uttered ! With what looks ! The cheek that 
was before pale with terror was now crimsoaed over by a 
different emotion, and delight swum in her eje. 

Could I mistake? My doubts, my now-born fears, 
made me tremble while I took the offered hand. 

"Surely," faltered I, "I am not — I cannot be — bo 
blessed," 

There was no need of words. The hand that I held 
was sufficiently eloquent. She was still silent. 

"Surely," said I, "my senses deceive me. A bliss 
like this cannot be reserved for me. Tell me once more 
— set my doubting heart at rest." 

She now gave herself to my arms: — "I have not 
words — Let your own heart tell you, you liave made 
your Achsa " 

At this moment, a voice from without (it was Miss 
Stedman's) called, "Mrs. Fielding! where are you?" 

My friend started up, and, in a hasty voice, bade me 
begone. "You must not be seen by this giddy girl. 
Come hither this evening, as if by my appointment, and 
I will return with you," — She left me in a kind of trance. 
I waa immovable. My reverie waa too delicious; — but 
let me not attempt the picture. If I can convey no 
image of my state previous to this interview, my subse- 
quent feelings are still more beyond the reach of 'iaj 
powera to describe. 

Agreeably to the commands of my mistreas, I hastened 
away, evading paths which might expose me to observa- 
tion, I speedily made my friends partake of my joy, 
and passed the day in a state of solemn but confused 
rapture. I did not accuralely portray the various parts 
of my felicity. The whole rushed upon my soul iit once. 
My conceptions were too rapid and too comprehensive to 
be distinct. 

I went to Stedman's in the evening. I found in the 
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accents and looks of my Achsa new aaaurancos thnt all 
which had lately passed was more than a dream. She 
made cxcuseB for leaving the Stedmana sooner than ordi- 
nary, and was accompanied to the city by her friend. 
We dropped Mrs. Fielding at her own house, and thither, 
after accompanying Miss Stedman to her own home, I 
returned upon the wings of tremulous impatience. 

Now could I repeat every word of every conversation 
that has since taken place between us ; but why should 
I do that on paper ? Indeed, it could not be done. All 
is of equal value, and all could not be comprised but in 
many volumes. There needs nothing more deeply to 
imprint it on my memory ; and, while thus reviewing 
the past, I should be iniquitously neglecting the present. 
What is given to the pen would be taken from her ; and 
that, indeed, would be — but no need of saybg what it 
would he, since it is irapoasible, 

I merely write to allay these tumults which our neces- 
sary separation produces; to aid me in calling up a little 
patience till the time arrives when our persons, like our 
minds, shall be united forever. That time — may nothing 
happen to prevent — but nothing can happen. But why 
this ominous misgiving just now ? My love has infected 
me with these unworthy terrors, for she has them too. 

This morning I was relating my dream to her. She 
started, and grew pale. A sad silence ensued the cheer- 
fulness that had reigned before : — " Why thus dejected, 
my friend?" 

"I hate your dream. It is a horrid thought. Would 
to God it had never occurred 'to you !" 

" Why, surely, you place no confidence in dreams ?" 

" I know not where to place confidence ; not in my 
present promises of joy," — and she wept. I endeavoured 
to soothe or console her. Why, I asked, did she weep? 

"My heart is sore. Former disappointments were so 
heavy ; the hopes which were blasted were so like my 
present ones, that the dread of a like rc»uU will intrude 
upon my thoughts. And now your dream ! Indeed, I 
know not what to do. I believe I ought still to retract — 
ought, at least, to postpone an act so irrevocable, 

Now was I obliged agun to go over my catalogue 
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■mnenlB to indiice her to eonfirm ti«r nropitioos reao- 
InUoB to be mine witliLn the week. 1, at last, succeeded, 
«vcn in rMtoring hnr fterenity, and beginling her fenn 
bj ilweUuig on onr futore happiness. 

Oar bottwhold, while we stsjed in America, — in a 
JMT or two we hie to Europe, — ebonld be thua com- 
po*ed. FidcIitT, and skill, and pore morals, shoold be 
aoDgbt out, and enticed, by generous recompenses, into 
our domestic service. Duties which should be light and 
r^uW. — Such and such should be our amusements and 
emplajments abroad and at home : and would not this 
be true happiness ? 

"Oh yes — if it may be so." 

"It Btiall be so ; but this is but the humble outline of 
the eceoe ; somethiog is Btill to be added to complete 
our felicity." 

"What more can be added?" 

" What more ? Can Achsa ask what more ? She 
who has not been only a wife " 

But why Eun I indulging this pen-prattle ? The honr 
she fixed for my return to her is come, and now take 
thyself away, quill. Lie there, snug in thy leathern 
case, till I call for thee, and that will not be very soon. 
I believe I will abjure thy company till all is settled 
with my love. Yea ; I will abjure thee ; so let thix be 
thy last office, till Mervyn has been made the happiest 
of men. 
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